THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JULY 1, 1880. 


Art. I.—The Two Nations and the Commonwealth. 


Society progresses and improves, yet our country still con- 
tains Two Nations as truly as when Disraeli used this phrase 
in his novel of ‘Sybil.’ Not that we hold the pessimist 
view, that the rich are growing richer and the poor poorer. 
That doctrine, unhappily, holds good generally in old societies, 
where the depths of poverty remain, while wealth’s pinnacles 
shoot up higher and higher. And so it must be under social 
organizations on the principle of unlimited competition—a 
system which, although absent in some of the most ancient 
States of the world, has always been more or less supreme 
among the communities of Europe. So long as the combative 
and ruthless principle of unlimited competition is the sole 
basis of industrial society, the power of capital, vastly multi- 
plied by machinery, while augmenting the fortunes of the 
rich, tends to widen the gulf which separates them from the 
working classes. 

From thirty to fifty or more years ago this state of matters 
was supreme, and almost without mitigation, at least in the 
non-agricultural region; and the bitterness of class-antagonism 
in the manufacturing centres amounted at times to a national 
danger. Happily since then counter forces, partly moral and 
partly material, have come into play, greatly mitigating the 
bitterness, although not the power, of class-antagonism. But 
the dividing gulf between rich and poor, employers and 
employed, masters and servants, is as wide as ever. It is 
true that the condition of the working classes has vastly im- 
proved ; the level of the poor man’s comforts has been per- 
_ceptibly raised: but not less, indeed still more, has there 
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2 _ The Two Nations and the Commonwealth. 


been a rise in the scale of living of the middle class, together 
with a diminished intercourse between masters and work- 
men; while vast fortunes have multiplied, and idle luxury 
more than ever flaunts itself exasperatingly before the hungry 
eyes of poverty. The social Ghauts which sever the rich from 
the poor are quite as high and perpendicular as ever. Never- 
theless, there has been an improved temper in the relation- 
ship, and the toiling uiusses do not look up with the former 
rancour at the classes seated upon the heights. 

Human nature shrinks from contemplating disagreeable 
things, even in prospect ; and we are all prone to believe in 
the permanency of any state of affairs which is agreeable or 
useful to us. But it must be borne in mind that improve- 
ments in social condition are not like progress in industrial 
invention or physical science, which is bound to endure and 
increase. Prosperity, however produced, creates content- 
ment; while it lasts, grievances are little thought of. It 
is suffering that is the touchstone of the social fabric; and, 
further, a social condition satisfactory in one age becomes in- 
adequate, intolerable, in a subsequent one. Historical writers 
of the recent generation have held that the condition of the 
common people in England was at its best in the middle of 
the last century ; but that did not prevent the first half of 
the present century witnessing a wholly different state of 
things. Downto 1850, the urban labouring population cherished 
so bitter a feeling against their ‘ betters’ that, in heart at 
least, and sometimes by actual demonstration, they were in a 
state bordering upon political and social insurrection. During 
the last thirty years this insurgent feeling has disappeared. 
Legislation has done much to produce this change, and the 
growth of the Social Sentiment (as we shall show) is doing 
still more. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that the 
change has been favoured by exceptional events; for, in 1851, 
this country, and indeed the whole world, entered upon the 
most remarkable epoch of prosperity which has ever visited 
mankind,—an epoch which, literally as well as metaphorically, 
may be styled the New Golden Age. On the other hand, 
during the last three years the country was subjected anew to 
hard times,—even ‘the stars in their courses’ were fighting 
against us; and the attitude of our people has presented a 
happy contrast to what it used to be in the periods of distress 
previous to 1851. 

' But has there really been a parallel to the national suffer- 
ing which bred riot and sedition in the old times? Unlike 
almost every other such period of national distress, it is not 
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The ‘Recent Crisis.” $ 


upon the masses that the recent suffering has chiefly fallen. 
The portion of the community who have suffered most se- 
verely, both actually and relatively to their resources, has 
_ been the entire middle class, and especially the farmers, and 
along with them the rural landowners—not the owners of 
urban estates, whose revenues have been little affected. “As 
regards the working-classes, the fall of wages has been 
equalled and compensated by the fall of prices. And, making 
allowance for the fact that the loss of a florin is as much to 
a working man as a pound to the middle classes, there is 
reason to believe that the masses have suffered much less 
during the last three years than the rest of the community. 
Moreover, never before was the nation so fortified against 
a period of depression. Calamity begets despondency, and 
the sudden lapse from the long period of prosperity gave rise 
to gloomy forebodings and exaggerations. But the depression 
was made to appear darker by the contrast of the previous 
prosperity. And in gauging the recent distress, one must not 
forget the vantage-ground upon which the Golden Age had 
placed us, and upon which we faced the storm. The 
memorable five-and-twenty years of unprecedented prosperity 
—mainly produced by world-wide causes, due to Providence 
rather than to man—left a legacy of benefits not soon ex- 
haustible. The vast accumulations of wealth during that 
golden epoch have greatly mitigated the recent adversity, 
helping not only the rich but even the labouring classes to 
tide over the hard times. Thanks to this accumulated capital, 
employers have been able to keep many a factory, iron-furnace, 
coal-pit, or other large business a-going, which in the old 
times would speedily have been closed. The number of un- 
employed appears to have been not larger than in 1847-50, 
although the population has increased by six or seven millions ; 
the level of wages remained much above ‘what it was then, 
and the more provident portion of the working classes have 
a able to maintain their small reserves in the savings 
anks. 
In this way, the vast accumulation of wealth during! the 
quarter of a century subsequent to the gold-discoveries has 
most beneficially influenced our social relations during the 
recent crisis. But the question remains, Has the gulf between 
the Two Nations been really narrowed, and has there been per- 
manently established a greater concord between the rich and 
poor, the employers and the working classes? Owing to — 
co-operating causes, political sedition, enmity to the State ‘and 
established institutions, has died out; but during the same 
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iod we have witnessed the growth—we might almost say the 
irth—of organized antagonism between Labour and Capital. 
Strikes—non-political combinations of the working classes 
against their employers—have become so frequent, and are of 
such vast proportions, that they now form an integral and 
most active element of our industrial system. There is a 
ceaseless warfare between the working classes and their em- 
ployers—a warfare deplorable for the heavy loss of national 
wealth, as well as for the individual sufferings which it occa- 
sions; and not less deplorable as an exhibition of class 
antagonism in its most deliberate form. The recent great 
Railway Strike in the United States, by no means unprovoked, 
showed how these non-political combinations of labour can 
become formidable engines of attack upon property and social 
order. On the Continent the sanguinary outbursts of Com- 
munism in Paris in 1871, the gathering forces of Socialism 
in Germany, and the destructive Nihilism which honeycombs 
the Russian empire—with Atheism and rank Materialism in 
the heart of all of them—are threatenings of social revolution 
in its worst forms. The perverted masses turn against their 
materialistic teachers, saying, ‘You have taken from us 
the Future World; well then, let us have possession of 
the present one!’ Happily our own country is free from 
such ominous signs. Nevertheless, any thoughtful observer 
of the times must regard the Labour-question with serious 
eyes. Despite the mitigation of the recent depression of 
trade by the influence of accumulated wealth, it must not be 
forgotten that, as soon as the shoe began to pinch severely, 
the unemployed, as in Glasgow, were prone to recur to 
outrage and violence. The present distress in Ireland, begot 
of bad harvest-seasons, has at once been accompanied by a 
spirit of lawlessness, which, fomented by reckless agitators, 
is ready to become an organized movement against property 
in land—as transient, we hope, as it is absurd, but which is 
uite akin to the war against property of all kinds which 
mmunists, Socialists, and Nihilists alike are bent upon 
waging. 
In so far as there are flaws in our social condition, ex- 
ternal circumstances show that the blame must lie with our- 
selves. If we are not in social concord, we might be so. 
The surest rough-and-ready sign of a nation’s well-being, as 
well as the best help towards creating or maintaining it, is 
when wealth increases faster than population. And this 
criterion is highly favourable to the United Kingdom. By no 
country, except the United States, are we in this respect sur- 
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The Social Contrast. 5 


passed. The Income-tax returns show that between 1855 and 
1865 the amount of property must have increased about 30 
per cent.; and during the subsequent ten years, the assessed 
portion of the annual income of the country increased by no 
less than 175 millions sterling, which is equal to 44 per cent., 
or nearly one-half, upon the income assessed in 1865. In 
short, during these twenty years wealth has annually increased 
8 to 4 per cent., while population during the same period 
has increased only about 1 per cent. per annum,—showing a 
large increase of wealth per head of the population, if that 
increase had been shared equally by all classes. 

But how is this accumulating wealth distributed? and 
what is the picture presented by the modes of life of the 
several classes into which society is divided? Glance for a 
moment at the lowest stratum of the social fabric. Not only 
is there a ‘residuum’ of the population which even Mr. 
Bright shrinks from including in the municipal or Parliamen- 
tary franchise—a stratum of Ignorance—but there is a far 
lower depth still, where Poverty and Crime dwell together. 
Every one must be deeply pained to read the descriptions of 
the present distress in Ireland, portrayed in their usual 
graphic and minute style by ‘special correspondents ;’ yet 
there are, in all years, thousands of similar cases at our very 
doors, in our largest cities, and sporadically throughout the 
length and breadth of the kingdom. And if we turn our eye 
to the upper sections, do we not find Fashion indulging in 
costly caprices, and Wealth in meaningless expenditure, far 
more widely than ever before? The humorous cartoons of 
fashionable life in ‘Punch’ are hardly exaggerations,—almost 
every one of them is, or might be, taken from life. And what 
a scene of costly silliness is there presented ! 

People become accustomed to existing circumstances; and 
although each class may rail at the others, by force of habit 
it sees nothing strange or objectionable in its own mode of 
life. ‘To see ourselves as others see us’ is as difficult for 
classes as for individuals. A fresh eye is needed to see things 
in their natural light. And an outsider will not do, even 
though he be such not from lack of opportunity, but from 
disrelish or disdain. A Thackeray, for example, would be too 
severe a critic ; firstly, because naturally cynical, and further, 
because a literary artist is prone to exaggerate for the sake 
of literary effect. But recently—and all the better because 
as it were incidentally—we have got the sentiments of a man 
whois a thoroughly fair judge. Mr. T. Brassey is of a genial 
nature, sociable, and with the healthy quality of being ready 
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to-think well of -his fellows. He holds the entrée of ‘ society,’ 
of. which his accomplished wife is one of the leaders; and 
what does he think of its present condition as an important 
section of the commonwealth? In the first place, he has 
sharp words of censure and scorn for the vain and costly 
omp with which a section of the wealthy classes—especially 
he nouveaux riches—waste their time and money, while flaunt- 
ing their luxury in the face of the poor and unfortunate 
classes. Speaking of the recent distress, he says *— 


Think of the marshalling together. of that useless array of 42,000 indoor 
male servants, who are said to have been thrown out of employment 
during the present crisis. Would that the usages of Society might be so 
far modified as to prevent the reassembling of these useless symbols of 
our social pride ! 


‘Mr. Brassey is no leveller. He acknowledges that a certain 
stateliness or splendour is becoming and expected of the 
bearers. of hereditary honours, representatives alike of wealth 
and of historic renown ; and although, unfortunately, in each 
penernsin there are some members of that class who do dis- 

onour to their position, it is chiefly in the ranks of his own 
class, the ‘ new rich,’ that the individuals are to be found 
against whom Mr. Brassey points the finger of scorn. 


In our own country (he says) envy is excited by the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth, and by the self-indulgence and luxury of the spoiled 
favourites of fortune. Here there is ample scope for the invention of 
schemes for remodelling society. . . . The magnitude of the evil increases 
in proportion as houses are enlarged and the number of retainers is multi- 
plied. One of the most effectual remedies must be to live simply and un- 
ostentatiously. Such a remedy would be impossible for the great nobles 
of the land; but those who bear hereditary honours have usually inherited, 
with their rank and wealth, an effective system of control and a faithful 
body of retainers. The great mass of the people, however—of those, I 
mean, who are in affluent cireumstances—are not called upon to bear the 
same social responsibilities. Their happiness would be greatly increased 
if they would mutually consent to lay aside the fulsome pomp and 
circumstance which burden their existence. 


How true is the last sentence! Yet.each one is afraid to 
begin the change; while those to whom wealth is newest, and 
such pomps strangest and most irksome, are also those who 
most eagerly rush into them,—because, when wealth is their 
only claim, it is only by displaying it that its owners can 
hope for admission to that paradise of their imagination, the 
world of fashion. And all this goes on under the reign of a 

| Sovereign who sets a peerless example of simple life and 

‘Foreign Work and English Wages,’ By T, Brassey, M.P, 1879. 
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The British Workman. 


domestic habits, and who never fails to honour those who 
devote wealth to noble purposes. — 
In the sequel we shall see how this régime of selfish indul- 
gence and idle pomp among the rich is beginning to give 
place to a better use of wealth, giving promise of a goodly 
future. But, meanwhile, let us leave the ‘ upper ten’ and con- 
sider the other end of the social seale—the masses, the toiling 
myriads. Let us review their present condition, and the 
manifold and various influences which, for evil as well as 
good, have been shaping their lot. There are some men— 
useful enthusiasts in their way—who are so sanguine as to 
believe that, if they only had their own way, they could 
put the world to rights next week. But those who have 
grappled with that task—a Shaftesbury, struggling on a large 
scale against pauperism and drunkenness, or even the kindly 
squire or his wife who give food and clothes to their poor 
neighbours, only to find their orchards robbed, their poultry 
stolen, and even (as we have seen) the manure-heaps carried 
off from their fields, by the poor whom they are befriending— 
such benevolent workers know too well how slow must be the 
work of amelioration, and how thankless often is the task. 
They can understand how the hero of ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ after 
a life of sacrifice for the working classes, experienced in the 
end only ingratitude, enmity, and attack. If ever there was 
a work in which Time is an indispensable element, it is that 
of raising the moral tone and material condition of the work- 
ing classes. The ‘bad blood’ engendered by generations of 
poverty and ignorance, contaminating both body and mind, 
can only be worked out of the system slowly and gradually. —— 
The British workman works hard, and he works skilfully : 
he also receives more money than the same class in other 
countries, except the United States; but, with the same ex- 
ception, he makes a less provident use of his wages. ‘Im- 
providence,’ as Mr. Smiles says, ‘is unhappily the defect of 
the class.’ In excuse, it may be said that the very energy 
with which our labourers work, occasions, as a rebound, a dis- 
position to self-indulgence during the non-working hours. 
Against this, however, it must be remembered that the Con- 
tinental labourers generally work longer, for more hours a 
day than ours do; and, especially when we consider that they 
are worse fed than our own people, the physical exhaustion 
from daily labour must be quite as much on the Continent as 
here. Undoubtedly, however, the peculiar robust energy 
which our labouring classes display in their work actuates 
them also in their general life, and, when they take to in- 
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dulgence, tends to impel them to indulge excessively. Also, 
both in France and in the United States, the people have 
constantly open to them a most safe and suitable investment 
for their small savings in the Debt, or Government Bonds; 
whereas, strangely enough, no such facilities are afforded for 
small investments in the British Funds.* 

Nevertheless, as it seenrs to me, the main tendency to impro- 
vidence on the part of our working-classes is intimately con- 
nected with, and well-nigh inseparable from, the conditions of 
Trade in this country. It is mainly due to the inconstancy of 
their resources—to the fluctuations of wages and employment. 
Continental trade, while less enterprising, is also much less 
speculative than here ; there is much less vicissituce in the 
income either of employers or employed. Here, on the con- 
trary, trade is conducted at ‘high pressure ;’ and, although 
making more money on the whole, our people are constantly 
passing from prosperity into adverse times. Consequently our 
working classes have not the aid of Habit, which is so in- 
valuable in regulating expenditure and scale of living. When 
very prosperous times occur, and wages considerably or 
largely exceed the necessary expenses of living, the British 
workman goes on spending his wages each week just as before. 
But is this defect confined to him? Do not the fluctuations, 
which appear inseparable from the mode in which our trade 
is conducted,—defects perhaps inseparable from its excellences 
—produce similar improvidence among a very considerable 
section of our employers also? Is it not a common thing to 
see large fortunes suddenly won, and almost as suddenly 
squandered—instead of the surplus wealth being converted 
into a life-enduring competency ? It is the lack of trainmg 
to the use of surplus money, when it comes, that lies at the 
root of the improvidence of the British workman. He can 
hardly acquire habits of expenditure, when wages fluctuate so 
rapidly ; and without such habits we fear even the wisest of 
us would not be expert in regulating expenditure and provi- 
dently arranging his scale of living. 

In 1872-8, the improvidence and even profligate expendi- 
ture of the working classes became very justly a byword. 
I can speak from personal knowledge of the waste then 
prevalent among those classes in the West of Scotland. The 
drinking of champagne was not entirely a myth, and first- 
class railway-travelling was occasionally indulged in by grimy 
workmen as a pompous freak, helping them to get rid of their 

* Since this article was in , Mr, i i ill gi 
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The Luxury of 1872-8. 9 


. unwonted surplus of cash. The work-week was shortened by 
unpermitted absence, and the holidays witnessed dog-fights, 
foot-races, and betting, and even pitched pugilistic combats. 
Yet, after all, such things were exceptional. The main body of 
workmen purchased better furniture, even embellishments, for 
their homes; sometimes pianos were bought—as if these 
instruments of themselves would bring with them the charms 
of music. It is also to be observed that the golden shower of 
1872-3 fell chiefly upon the coal and iron trades, where the 
workers are the rudest and most robust of all our labouring 
classes. The improvidence of that time arrested general 
attention, and we think it has rather been exaggerated than 
under-rated. For example, here is a table compiled for the 
purpose of showing how wasteful has been the expenditure of 
the working classes, and which gives the consumption of 
certain articles per head of the population in 1866 and 
1877 :— 


Articles. 1877. 


Bacon and ham 8-04 
Wheat, per Ib. ............ 203°26 
Sugar, per Ib. ............ 4 64°96 
Tobacco, per lb. ......... 4 1:49 
Spirits, gallons 1:23 
Malt, bushels : 1:92 


The most striking feature in this table is the great increase 
in the consumption of food; but, except in so far as there 
has been wastefulness, or the actual throwing away of food 
from over-daintiness, no objection can be taken to such an 
expenditure. To see the full import of the table, let us class 
the articles under the heads of*food (bacon, ham, and wheat), 
of comforts (tea and sugar), and of luxuries or articles of in- 
dulgence (tobacco, spirits, and malt). If this be done, it will 
appear that the increase in the consumption of these articles 
of food was 180 per cent.; of the comforts, 45 per cent. ; 
and of the luxuries, only 12 per cent. The increase in the 
use of tobacco (10 per cent.) was almost the same as the in- 
crease in the use of intoxicating liquors (18 per cent.), taking 
malt and spirits together. The increase of one-tenth, or a 
little more in the use of tobacco (except to the young, or as 
favouring indolence) was an entirely harmless indulgence, 
and not excessive in those times pecuniarily. But the case 
stands differently as regards intoxicating liquors; for the in- 
crease, small though it be, would, in thousands of instances, 
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make the mighty difference between sobriety and intoxication. 
It is the last glass that does it. : 

In further justice to the working classes, we may quote 
some facts from the recent Budget which, however disappoint- 
ing to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, give a gratifying 
proof of the economy and temperance of the masses. As 
will still be fresh in the memory of our readers, what brought 
to grief the revenue estimates of Sir Stafford Northcote was 
the sudden decrease in Customs and Excise, under the head 
of Spirits and Malt—the community having drunk less during 
the past year to the extent of 1,422,064 gallons of home-made 
spirits, 897,786 gallons of foreign spirits, and 1,327,202 
gallons of foreign wine, besides less beer to the extent repre- 
sented by no less than 7,323,467 bushels of malt. Of course, 
the working classes are not to be credited with all this tem- 
perate economy, but undoubtedly it belonged chiefly to them ; 
and it is a fact to be remembered to their credit. If other 
Budgets only fail from a similar cause, the nation can well 
afford to bear the disappointment, and be thankful for its 
cause. 

Thanks to the spread of education, the gulf between our 
upper and lower classes is being narrowed intellectually ; but 
in some other respects, the chasm is growing much wider. 
Unavoidably, the working classes live more by themselves 
than formerly. In the large towns they have their own 
quarters, where they mingle only with one another. At 
their work, too, as well as in their homes, their isolation is 
increasing. Industry is becoming more and more concen- 
trated in large establishments, where the numbers of the 
operatives increase, while the employers remain as units. 
Hence personal contact and intercourse between employers 
and their workpeople is unavaidably lessened—in most cases 
extinguished. To this state of matters, a recent French 
Commission of Inquiry largely attributed the altered and less 
friendly relations between Capital and Labour. A witness 
before that Commission, quoted by Mr. Brassey, gave the 
following testimony :— 


Formerly we were twenty in number in the workshop of ——. We 
were all friends together, and in the evening we sat down to supper with 
our employers, by the light of a candle. To-day 400 men are employed 
in the same workshop, and they are gathered together from every 
quarter. .. . You have pushed us away into the outskirts of Paris. Formerly 
mutual courtesies, and, if need were, mutual kindnesses and good offices, 
were exchanged between the workmen living on the fourth storey and the 
more favoured dwellers on the first floor. The mother of the family on 
the first floor set a good example to the matron on the fourth story. The 
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Degradation of the Urban Poor. 11 


social relation between them was that of patron and client. To-day we 
are (vam in separate quarters of a great city, and the influence of a 
good: example in our superiors is no longer felt. 


It has frequently been observed that the poor in cities 
reach a depth of degradation rarely witnessed in rural dis- 
tricts. The cause is obvious. Influences of all kinds, moral 
and immoral alike, become more powerful by aggregation ; 
_ and evil grows and good dies out of the heart in proportion as 
the victims of poverty are left to herd amongst themselves, 
—with no kindly supervision, without the presence of good ex- 
amples, and without the neighbourhood of persons whom they 
have learned to respect. In the rural districts, the labourer, 
however poor, hardly ever entirely loses self-respect. He lives 
among those who have known him from boyhood, and whose 
good opinion he more or less prizes, be it even as a matter of 
habit. He is well known to the parson who visits him, to the 
farmers for whom he works, and, in some degree, to the land- 
owner on whose estate he lives. But once he settles in a 
large town, these good influences are lost to him; and if he 
become unfortunate, there is hardly any external influence to 
keep him from degradation. Why should he decline morally 
merely because he is very poor? is a question which can be 
asked only by those who have never known or seen what real 
poverty is. Every man tends to grow like his circumstances. 
It is easy for the rich to be virtuous, in the social meaning of 
that term: but to the man who has to scramble for mere 
existence—hungry, half-naked, and homeless, yet surrounded 
by the sight of food, clothing, property of all kinds—it is not 
surprising if the sense of right and wrong grows dim, or if his 
only ‘comfort’ is to stupefy himself in the gin-shop. 

Nearly forty years ago, the late Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, 
reporting upon schools for the poor, described the children as 
strikingly exhibiting the consequences of the vicious habits, 
neglect, and misery of their parents. ‘Visitors,’ he said, 
‘invariably mark the prevalence of a singular formation of 
their heads; that the boys have almost invariably coarse 
features ; and that the girls are almost all plain.’ Despite 
the lapse of a generation especially distinguished by State 
care for the poor, Dr. Mouatt has the same tale to tell.* He 
says that his own observations, based on an examination of 
several thousands of children in the district schools of the 
metropolis and the children of more than one of the great 
centres of industry—such as Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Liverpool—brought out in startling relief the fact that they 


* Paper read before Statistical Society, April, 1880, 
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are ‘a scrofulous, under-sized, badly-developed, narrow- 
chested, degenerate class as compared with all other sections 
of the population.’ The evil characteristics, if bred of over- 
crowding, defective food, and the absence of healthy recrea- 
tion, become stereotyped in the second and third generation, 
and ‘ fill our institutions with the halt, the blind, the epileptic, 
and the imbecile. They have no sense of independence, no 
desire to do anything for themselves. Pauperism, in fact, 
becomes hereditary. This is a woful account of what still 
exists in our large towns. Happily it is not true of the 
pauper children of the rural districts, wherein, as we have 
said, poverty and degradation never reach the depth which 
they attain in large cities—and yet these are the special glory 
of modern civilization ! 

The segregation of the working classes in their homes, and 
their isolation from their employers in the workshop, are both 
of recent growth. They are the natural outcome of the 
modern development of trade—of a great change which has 
been in progress for several generations, and which has still 
to complete itself by re-developing in new forms the acme of 
the old. In the old times, which the new system has sup- 
planted, there was an organization of Trade and Capital, and 
one well suited to those times. The Trade Guilds were estab- 
lished to organize industry. They provided for education in 
craftsmanship, while uniting the workers in each craft in a 
fraternity, a corporate industrial body, wherein individual 
merit obtained a corporate recognition, while the contributions 
of the wealthier members were devoted to mitigate the misfor- 
tunes of the feebler or less fortunate members. By means vf 
those guilds, the individual workman was not left to struggle 
single-handed in the battle of life, but became a member of a 
fraternity, containing well-defined grades, and which was 
ready to protect the interests of the whole craft, with a power 
surpassing that of a mere aggregation of individuals, and 
also to give timely succour to its poorer members when suffer- 
ing from the numerous ‘ills which flesh is heir to.’ These 
guilds were really an organization of trade and labour. To a 
great extent, they did the work of the Trade Unions and 
Benefit Societies nowadays established by the working classes 
themselves; while they opened a career in the guild, from 
apprentice up to master, and united all the members of each 
craft, both high and low, both masters and workmen, in a 
Corporation designed to pay regard to the interests of all— 
instead of the modern system, or disorganization of labour 
and capital, under which the employers and employed are 
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sundered into antagonistic bodies, and organized in hostile 
camps. 

The Trade Guilds fell into decay under the influence of 
changes which in themselves were highly advantageous. But, 
if we look to the root of the matter, it will be seen that the 
cause of the decay of the Guild-system was identical with the 
cause of the chief evils above mentioned as characteristic of 
the present system. This cause was the mobilization of 
industry, promoted by the increase of population and of 
facilities of locomotion. A workman has now no local ties: 
his hereditary connection with a place benefits him nothing. 
He fights for his own hand; his greatest success is to be 
obtained by taking his labour to the best market. And the 
fluctuations of trade, greater in this than in any other country, 
produce constant aggregations and dispersions of the working 
classes. The large employers, too, seek labour from. any 
quarter. And thus, alike from the constantly changing per- 
sonality of their workmen, and the impossibility of intimacy 
between an employer and so large a body of labourers, the 
gulf between the two classes grows apace. 

In Agriculture this change was slow in taking place, and 
the present generation can well remember the old class of 
farm servants and labourers. The shepherds were almost 
hereditary upon a farm, serving under father and son in suc- 
cession, and themselves succeeded by their own sons; and the 
farm-labourers generally, the Scotch ‘hinds’ and English 
cottiers, occupied their little houses and worked on the same 
farm without ever dreaming of changing either their locality 
or their masters. Hence the social relations in the rural 
districts for long remained on a better footing than elsewhere ; 
there was a kindlier feeling on the part of. the better class, 
and the wants of the poorer class were better cared for. But 
mobilization (in all other respects so beneficial) has now 
done its socially disintegrating work in the country districts ; 
and young Hodge cares just as little for his masters or their 
welfare as does the navvy or the artizan. 

These changes have come naturally with the development 
of industry; and in seeking for remedies, we must go with 
the wind and work with the tide. It were utterly vain to 
seek to revive old institutions, however useful they may have 
been in their day. The ‘ Young England’ party of 1847-50 
took no root. But, although the old forms have become 
antiquated, their spirit and principle may be as wise and as 
applicable as ever. Indeed our modern system of trade will 
not be completed and perfect until it has attained to the old 
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rinciple of Association, in new forms suitable to the times. 
What masters and men are now doing each for themseives, 
and in mutual antagonism, cannot these things be done in 
accord and in combination? That is the question. If they 
cannot, then a growing antagonism, an organized warfare 
within the bosom of Society, alone remains in prospect. And 
he is a sanguine man who can believe that such organized 
- antagonism of classes, ever growing in magnitude, would never 
go beyond the smouldering stage, nor pass into active and 
fierce hostilities such as, for a time, might destroy Society itself. 

Happily, not only is Association possible—not only may the 
future have in store Unions embracing both employers and 
employed, organizations of labour and capital conjointly, but 
we can see this new-old principle already at work. It is 
curious and instructive to observe, that although the Trade 
Guilds are dead and inapplicable, the principle of that old 
corporate system, although not established in each trade or 
craft as a whole, is being revived in separate parts of each 
trade. This is the ordinary way in which such changes 
begin. In truth, some of our great trade-establishments are 
almost as large, both as respects capital and labour, as some 
of the old Trade Guilds ; and not a few of the larger class of 
our trade-establishments now constitute a partially corporate 
body, with special rules and arrangements, and privileges 
and advantages, for the employés or members. In a few of 
those establishments, the employés, who are well-nigh a per- 
manent body, obtain a percentage on the increased profits 
of the business,—in some of the larger banks a bonus is 
periodically given, varying in amount with the grade or length 
of service of the members. In many large establishments 
the employés live and are boarded on the premises, as the 
‘ apprentices’ under the Guild system lived in their master’s 
house; and in some cases (e.g., in ‘‘ The Times” office), the 
employés are required to belong to a Mutual Benefit Society 
pertaining to that particular establishment, and engage to 
maintain their allegiance to the establishment untrammelled 
by any rival or extraneous rules. Thus, in not a few of the 
large establishments by which trade is now carried on, it is 
found advantageous, both for employers and employed, to 
revive, each establishment for itself, the Corporate System ; 
and it may safely be predicted that this system will more and 
more gain ground. Beginning in separate establishments, 
such organizations of labour and capital (for such they really 
are) will extend, and also become more developed. Their in- 
fluence will gradually leaven the spirit of trade, the prin- 
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ciples or considerations under which the national industry is 
carried on. Employers will come to see that ‘ unlimited com- 
petition’ is not the only or surest means of getting money’s 
worth,—that the quality of a workman depends not merely on 
the strength or wits which he brings, but upon how he is 
treated,—that isolating selfishness is not profitable, and that 
a man generally promotes his own interests best by sacrificing 
to others a part of them.* 

Despite all their faults, the working classes in this country 
have done wonders for themselves. By their various clubs and 
societies, designed to mitigate sickness, funeral expenses, and 
lack of employment, they exhibit the provident spirit quite as 
extensively as among the better classes; while their Trade 
Unions are a wonderful manifestation of the spirit of associa- 
tion, each individual freely making sacrifices for the good 
of his own trade-community. When a like spirit comes to 
pervade the nation, the Social Question—the Red Spectre which 
looms over Europe—would disappear, at least in this country. 
But the working classes cannot be left to themselves. The 
Rich must co-operate, not necessarily in new or unheard-of 
forms, but by the spreading of that associative spirit which is 
already seen at work in isolated instances. Legislation can- 
not do much: it is not by legal compulsion, but by moral 
influence and voluntary action, that the change is to be per- 
fected. By the recent graduations the Income-tax has been 
made satisfactory at its lower end, but graduation ought to be 
correspondingly applied at the upper end. Such a change 
seems to me inevitable, and it is to be desired even more 
for its justice than for the material results to be so obtained. 
So likewise with the kindred impost of the Succession-duties. 

The seemingly insurmountable character of many of the 
obstacles to social improvement and national harmony will be 
found, in reality, to rest merely on the present state of 


* In the last annual report of the Early Closing Association there is a very 
interesting paper containing a list of the various Clubs and other Institutions 
which exist in many of the large wholesale houses in London for the instruction 
and amusement of the employés. These have been provided partly by the 
liberality of the firms and partly by the contributions and exertions of the 
employés themselves. 

Returns were obtained from fifty-four houses in the Manchester and drapery 
trades, and an analysis of these returns shows there are in forty-three houses 
libraries and reading-rooms, in thirty-eight houses cricket clubs, in twenty 
houses classes for religious instruction, in seventeen houses volunteer corps or 
sections of corps, in seventeen houses musical societies, in fifteen houses football 
clubs, in twelve houses bicycle clubs, in eleven houses boating clubs, in ten 
houses dramatic clubs, in nine house swimming clubs, in nine houses literary 
clubs, in five houses scientific clubs. 

In addition, there are in various houses clubs or classes for elocution, debating, 
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Opinion, and will lessen and disappear as the National Senti- 
ment grows. No one will accuse Mr. Bright of any lack of 
sympathy for the labouring classes, and Mr. Cobden was 
famous for humanitarian doctrines ; yet, only thirty years ago, 
both Cobden and Bright were the most resolute and virulent 
opponents of the Factory Acts. It may be said, uncharitably, 
that they were manufacturers, and selfishly opposed a mea- 
sure, which would lessen the supply of cheap labour; but the 
same view was held by some hundreds of members of Parlia- 
ment, most of whom had not the slightest personal or pecu- 
niary interest in the question. Why, then, that stubborn 
resistance to what is now acknowledged to have been only far 
too small a measure of ordinary humanity and social justice ? 
It was because (owing to Political Economy being at that 
time extended beyond its proper sphere, and its doctrines 
regarded as absolute, instead of merely a means to an end, 
viz., the national well-being), the principle of ‘ unlimited 
competition’ and of ‘buying (labour as well as goods) in the 
cheapest market,’ was regarded like an apostolic maxim, any 
infringement of which would be a national error. The Nation, 
however, almost unanimously repudiated this view of the 
matter ; and if we scan what Legislation has since done, and 
the sentiment now prevailing, it will be seen that the Nation 
is more and more protesting against these once famous doc- 
trines of individualism and consequent social antagonism. 
How strong this healthy and humane social sentiment has 
become may be seen from the fact that, within the last few 
years, the nation has consented to pay fully a shilling extra 
upon every ton of coal which we buy,—this being the addition 
to the cost of coal output occasioned by the measures of 
protection for the life and limbs of the miners, made impera- 
tive by the ‘ Mines Regulation Act.’ ‘ Freedom of Contract,’ 
which used to be a watch-cry of the Liberals and Political 
Economists, now finds its chief upholders among the Con- 
servatives. Look, too, at the Education Rate. In 1839, when 
Lord Russell moved that £10,000 should be added to the Edu- 
cation Vote, he was opposed by Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Disraeli, 
and Mr. Gladstone. Yet now, although the rate is financially 
a very heavy burden, it is universally approved. From these 
and other facts of the day one may see how far the nation 
chess, &c. Of the forty-three libraries one contains eight thousand volumes, 
others contain four thousand, and others range from three thousand five hundred 
down to one hundred and fifty volumes. Another interesting fact is that in 
some of these houses entertainments are organized by the assistants, aided by 


the employers, and the proceeds (in some instances as much as £100) are given 
to various public charities, 
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has shifted from and abjured the anti-social doctrine of 
‘every one for himself, and woe to the poor and the weak !’ 
which was temporarily supreme only thirty years ago, when 
Bright and Cobden so vehemently opposed the first ‘thin 
wedge’ then driven into that system. It was truly a ‘ silver 
streak,’ now brightening into dawn, and destined to grow 
into the golden day of the future. 
The present is peculiarly the age of vast fortunes made in 
a single lifetime. Commerce creates fortunes far exceeding 
those possessed by territorial magnates and the accumulation 
of generations. W. H. Vanderbilt, of New York, holds ten 
millions sterling in the United States Bonds; Mr. Mackay, 
the lucky owner of a Nevada mine, is known to hold four 
millions similarly invested, and is stated to have an income 
of £800,000 a year. This is a perilous spectacle to the eyes 
of Poverty in these times of the Proletariat. The very wealthi- 
ness of the few—the gigantic private fortunes which abound, 
tempt to envy and bitter discontent the millions of toiling 
poor; yet we believe that ere long this very wealth will become 


a bond of social union, an agency as beneficent as it is power- 
ful. Mr. Brassey says— 


Under no circumstances is it good for the country that there should be 
a large number of individuals enjoying exceptional fortunes, in painful 
contrast with the less favoured condition of their neighbours. 


‘Where, then, ah! where shall Poverty reside, 
To ’scape the pressure of contiguous pride ?’ 


Questions of legal right apart, can it under any circumstances be made 
better for society that an income of £100,000 a year should be concen- 
trated in the hands of a single individual rather than distributed in equal 
proportions among twenty or fifty heads of families? In a social and 
intellectual point of view there can scarcely be a doubt as to the answer 
that we ought to give. For the diffusion of culture, and science and art, 
for carrying on works of beneficence, the labours of twenty or fifty 
persons must be more effective than the labours of a single individual. 
On the other hand there are operations, such as the beautifying and im- 
provement of great cities, the development of the agricultural resources 
of a considerable district, or the creation of facilities of communication 
by sea and land—the Menai Bridge, the Mont Cenis Railway, the first 
Atlantic Cable, the Crystal Palace, are examples—where the object sought 
to be attained, while conducive to the well-being of society, is one which 
cannot prove remunerative to the promoters until after an interval of 
many years. Under such circumstances the capital required can only be 


furnished by the State, or by men whose incomes are in excess of their 
immediate wants (pp. 363-4). 


Monotony is dismal, if not hideous; and personal equality 
is against nature. As well expect, or desire, that all the 
trees of the forest should be of the same height, as that all 
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men should be equal in wealth—or in anything else. What is 
wanted, what alone is desirable, is not a more equal distribu- 
tion or equality in the ownership of wealth, but that great 
wealth should be rightly and wisely used. That ‘ Property 
has its duties as well as its rights’ was first said in regard 
to Land; yet Landed wealth is of all others the most per- 
manently under public criticism and under the pressure of 
public opinion. Land, also, as held by our nobles, has social 
obligations in expenditure which do not attach to other kinds 
of wealth. It is the large fortunes, now so numerous, made 
directly from the employment of labour, which owe most to 


_ the industrial classes, while being exempt from the obligations 


of the nobility, and which fortunes, being in money, do not 
bulk before the public eye, except in the personal expenditure 
of the owners. Vast wealth is a care and heavy responsibility 
to all but fools and spendthrifts; and, if unaccompanied by 
the sense of doing good, to all but misers it must be as much 
& weariness and burden as a pleasure. The hero of M. 
Daudet’s powerful novel, the ‘Nabab,’ expresses something 
more than his own feelings when he exclaims— 


Ah! I have known what it is to fight with misery hand to hand, and it 
is a dire struggle. But to contend with a superfiuity of riches, to defend 
one’s happiness, honours, and peace of mind behind a crumbling mass 
of gold, that crushes you as it falls, is a far more repugnant and dis- 
heartening struggle. Never, in the darkest hour of poverty, have I 
suffered the weariness, the agony, the sleepless anxieties, which Wealth 
has brought upon me—Wealth, that dreaded, hated, choking burden ! 


The greatest luxury of superfluous wealth is in giving it 
away. A man cannot be happy if surrounded by unhappiness. 
Asa mere matter of ‘enlightened selfishness,’ the greatest 
pleasure a man can have is in mitigating the misfortunes or 
adding to the pleasure of those of his circle. And, beyond 
that comparatively narrow sphere, lies, in widening circles, 
the Nation itself. There, in his native town—the village 
where he was born, or the city wherein he has worked and 
prospered—should he not like to benefit those places and be 
remembered as their benefactor? It is in these and such- 
like forms of expenditure that, under the growing social spirit, 
our large industrial fortunes will more and more be expended. 
Landed wealth, we repeat, has an ample scope for its bene- 
ficial expenditure upon the land itself; it is the fortunes of 
our commercial millionaires which will chiefly and specially 
go in benefits to the toiling millions, and in services to the 
public. Athens of old was certainly not a very wealthy city; 
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but the spirit of citizenship—we would say of Communism, 
but for the frightful misuse of that word and distortion of 
that principle recently witnessed in France—was highly de- 
veloped: so that if a grand drama was to be put upon the stage, 
some noble edifice to be erected, or the State to be aided in a 
great crisis, it was the wealthy citizens who voluntarily, and 
also as a recognized duty, came forward to defray the expense. 

Should any one think that, in thus writing, I hold up too 
high an ideal, I would ask him to look around, and he will 
see that what I preach is already being practised. And what 
is now appearing as a new usage is only what prevailed on a 
grand scale in this country, and in some others, in the olden 
time. It was private wealth that built the grand halls and 
towers of Oxford, and that supplied endowments for these and 
countless other seats of learning. It was private wealth that 
raised nearly all of our finest abbeys and grandest cathedrals. 
Greenwich Hospital, with its noble architecture and beneficent 
purpose, was a splendid outcome of private generosity for a 
national and patriotic object. Historians, in recording the 
origin of that magnificent building, and philanthropists, in 
lamenting the decay of patriotic spirit and individual sacrifice 
or self-denial, have frequently asked, ‘Who can hope to see 
a Greenwich Hospital erected in these latter times?’ Our 
country has been passing through a transition-state—a very 
long one, it is true. Social duty, in its old forms, died out; 
feudalism, trade guilds, &c., disappeared ; and under the 
modern spirit of individual freedom, Society had to start upon 
a new course, in which, naturally, the individual predominated. 
Individual energy and individual rights repelled State action 
in the national ongoings, while the nation, the social com- 
munity, sank greatly into disregard. The well-being of the 
community was believed to be best promoted by each man or 
class pushing their own fortunes at the expense of the others. 
The conception of the Nation, in fact, became not that of an 
organic whole, but of an infinity of parts; not a common- 
wealth, but so many millions of units each striving for him- 
self, on the watch to profit at the cost of his neighbours, and 
owing no duty to those who could not hold their own in the 
scramble and mélée of unlimited competition. 

It was a healthy training, but it would be a most unsatis- 
factory goal. The régime was Spartan-like in its severity ; 
but in Sparta the object was all for the State, as here for the 
individual. And now, having completed the combative stage 
of youth, during which class has fought against class, and 
individualism has been supreme, the modern system‘ is 
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approaching maturity; the yearning for social .concord is 
promoted by the very vastness and fierceness of the class- 
antagonism ; and once more the Nation, the social commu- 
nity, begins ‘to rise before men’s thoughts like a grand temple 
to be completed and perfected, and to which each individual 
owes a distinct duty. We are a long way off from the time 
when the nation will be so ameliorated and’ harmonized in all 
its parts that men may regard it, like the world-famous 
Cathedral of Cologne, as an edifice upon which they need 
bestow their gifts of wealth or service only in that most 
joyous and luxurious form, of adorning and beautifying. There 
is still much hard and thankless work to be done: even the 
outer buttresses have to be built; and instead of embellishing 
the dome, as with the glowing frescoes of Michael Angelo, we 
have still to look aféer the pillars and arches lest the roof 
itself fall in upon us. 

The ‘irony of events,’ as exhibited alike in imperial history 
and in social progress,—the ‘Fate,’ which hangs so gloomily 
over the grand Greek Dramas, and whose operation furnishes 
the climax in so many of George Eliot’s works of fiction, 
in no shape appears to me so striking and appalling as in 
these two things :—Firstly, that both States and individuals 
are so often overwhelmed or wholly destroyed in the very 
hour when they have fairly entered upon a new and better 
career ; and, secondly, that the best improvements and social 
triumphs remain unattainable when they are most wanted, 
and only arrive when we could pretty well do without them ! 

How often has it happened that a Government or an 
individual, tardily become wise, regenerate, and entering 
joyously on a fine career, has abruptly been overwhelmed by 
the faults of the Past suddenly surging up from behind,—like 
some strong swimmer who, escaping from the toils of the sea, 
and with foot planted on the firm sand, suddenly hears the 
roar of a rushing wave from the angry ocean behind him, 
which rises high over his head and sweeps him back help- 
lessly into the abyss. A Poland becomes politically wise ; the 
ery of unpatriotic factions is dying away ; when suddenly the 
foe from without rushes in—and Finis Polonia! France, in 
1789, gave as noble a display of self-reformation as the world 
ever beheld: the King became simply the head of the nation ; 
the nobles, the governing classes enthusiastically abjured their 
privileges, and the purest philanthropy became popular and 


_ supreme. But suddenly the untrained masses broke into 


ferocity ; ‘the fountains of the great deep were opened ;’ and 
the happy land became a hell upon earth. In truth, the very 
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greatness of the happy change so suddenly accomplished in 
1789 helped to destroy it. The light of the new philanthropy 
suddenly revealed the hideousness of the past thraldom and 
sufferings ; and the untutored masses, instead of gratitude, 
thought only of savage revenge. Society, despite the accom- 
plishment of brilliant triumphs—and those of France in 1789 
were the most brilliant in history—is only safe when the work 
of improvement has never been abjured, and when, although 
progress may be small, social concord has always been kept 
In view as a recognized goal. 

This condition of social security cannot be said to prevail 
in some of the Continental countries, least of all in Russia ; 
and any social revolution in that most colossal of empires 
would have an effect upon Europe which can hardly be over- 
estimated. The present century, although nearing its close, 
may witness an uprising of the ‘ proletariat’ on the Continent, 
at the very prospect of which humanity shudders. We are 
happy to believe that no such danger awaits our own country. 
The labouring classes know that the improvement of their con- 
dition engages the thoughts of the State and the community 
at large. We scruple to say that Legislation has done nearly 
all that it can or will do. It has done so, no doubt, so far as 
regards the prevailing ideas and theories of administration ; 
but these may change, as they have changed in the past. And 
I feel confident that the direct action of the State, in works 
of national usefulness, will ere long be carried far beyond 
what the influence of ‘ established doctrines’ would at present 
permit.* But the ‘Social Question,’ which is so formidable 
an embarrassment on the Continent, is already solved in 
principle here. In fact, as seems to me, the progress has — 
advanced much further than is generally observed. For 
example, the main incentive to social discontent and revolt 
is the sight of ill-spent surplus wealth ; and no form of wealth 
is so exempt from social responsibilities, or may elude public 
criticism so much, as the fortunes of the nouveaux riches—of 
private individuals who have amassed vast wealth in their 
own lifetime in trade. And to this class belong absolutely 
the whole of the new fortunes which are so rapidly multi- 
plying in our midst. But now, owing to the commingled 
influence of various causes, these colossal fortunes, instead of 


* On the question of State-action with a view ‘to develop the natural 
resources of the Country and the productive powers of the People,’ I expressed 
my views a dozen years ago in the concluding chapter of ‘The Science of 
Finance,’ and more fully in a treatise on ‘The State, the Poor, and the 
Country,’ published in 1870. ‘ 
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being designed to found hereditarily wealthy families, are 
being dispersed by their makers in works of public and social 
beneficence. It seems but as yesterday when the princely 
gift of Peabody roused the whole country in marvelling admi- 
ration ; but already such a use of surplus wealth is becoming 
a duty widely recognized. Large and beautiful parks for the 
people, stately town-halls, museums, public libraries, and 
well-endowed colleges, where the working classes have the 
highest as well as all the useful fields of knowledge opened to 
them—-such are the uses to which surplus wealth is now being 
devoted—nobly as regards their object, and with infinitely 
more enjoyment to its owners than if it remained unspent, to 
figure in a will. 

It were foolish to pry curiously into the motives which pro- 
duce these splendid gifts. Granted that personal interests 
play their part—that civic renown, perhaps the honours of 
the State, may be hoped for in return—and that what the 
French call la manie de la perpetuité, the desire to be remem- 
bered after death, has its share in inspiring those gifts to the 
nation: are not all these considerations natural and honour- 
able in themselves, and such as form the ordinary supports 
and motives to virtuous conduct in all shapes? And even 
upon the lowest grounds, is it not evident that the National 
sentiment must be rising into prominence when acts in accord 
with that sentiment are seen to be the most certain means of 
obtaining the applause and approbation of society ? 

The Social spirit, we repeat, is growing rapidly, and a 
great and beneficent change is much further advanced than is 
generally observed.. The magnitude of the organizations of 
labour against capital, the growing severity of strikes, and 
the vast losses thereby inflicted upon the commercial fortunes 
of the kingdom, tend to hide from view the growth of a spirit 
which already robs class-antagonism of its worst features, 
and which will ere long prove a solvent under which the 
present trade-organizations will become associative and cease 
‘ to be combative. The goal is still distant, no doubt, bué it is 
in sight. Great changes often steal over us unawares, and, 
like passengers in a smooth-gliding ship, we may be entering 
a new harbour while still thinking we lie at anchor in the 
old one. So, in an August morning among the Scottish 
hills, I have seemed to be still in night, when the sun was 
already in the heavens; and, unthinking, we sometimes fail to 
perceive the dawn merely owing to the mists which are 
ushering in an unusually golden day. 

R. H. PATTERSON. 
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Art. I].—Father Curci’s New Translation of the 
Gospels; or, a Roman Catholic Priest on the 
State of his Church. 


(1) Il Nuovo Testamento. Volgarizzato ed eposta in Note 
esegetiche e morali. Da Carto M. Curct, Sac. 

(2) The New Testament. Translated and expounded in Exegetical 
and Practical Notes. By Cuartes M. Curct, Priest. Turin, 
Rome, and Florence. 1879. 


Pernars the most noteworthy figure in all the body of the 
clergy of the Roman Catholic Church at the present time is 
the author of this book—Carlo Curci, ‘ priest,’ as he curtly 
calls himself; ‘Father Curci,’ as he is commonly called ; 
and ‘ Priest of the Company of Jesus,’ as it is usual for 
Jesuits to style themselves, and as Father Curci is still 
entitled to call himself. And it will be seen at once that an 
entirely new version of the New Testament, with a body of 
exegetical and practical notes considerably exceeding in bulk 
that of the text, by such a man, must afford a most interesting 
subject of examination and observation. But such an exami- 
nation would require, and would be well worth a far more 
extended and lengthened study than could be presented 
efficaciously in such an article as the present. The purpose 
of the present writer is only to deal—and that not exhaus- 
tively—with the preface which Father Curci has prefixed to 
his work, and which the reader will soon perceive to be of 
no small ‘interest and importance. 

A few words, however, may first be said, sufficient to let the 
reader, who may be disposed to enter on this examination for 
himself, know what Father Curci’s work is—at least materially. 
The translation is printed in a large imperial octavo form, in 
two parallel columns, one containing the Vulgate, and the 
other the new translation. At the foot of each page—occu- 
pying for the most part a good deal more than half of it—is 
the new body of commentary, exegetical and moral, or, 
practical. The two volumes published on the first of Sep- 
tember contain the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. A 
third, containing the Epistles, is to appear shortly. The two 
volumes contain 864 very large pages, besides 52 closely 
printed pages of preface. They are very handsomely got up ; _ 
and are published at the remarkably low price of sixteen 
(paper) francs—less than fourteen francs in gold. Nothing 
appears from title-page to colophon of the old forms of 
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‘imprimatur,’ ‘ nihil obstat,’ and the rest; but on the last 
page of the second volume is a note stating that the volumes 
are published ‘with the approbation of the ecclesiastical 
authority ’—a by no means unimportant or uninteresting 
statement, as will be seen. 

Though the present writer cannot, as has been said, under- 
take the very large and arduous task of examining and giving 
an account of Father Curci’s translation and his notes, it will 
not be uninteresting to the reader, before proceeding to the 
consideration of the preface, which is the proper subject of 
this paper, to give him in as few words as may be a portion 
of Father Curci’s own account of the ideas and purposes 
which he brought to the execution of his task. 


It will be said (remarks Curci), Does not Italy possess the Bible of 
the excellent Monsignore Martini, which has been for so many years in 
the hands of the clergy and the laity? What need was there then to 
make another? Truly it does not seem to indicate any great zeal for the 
Holy Scriptures that we should have remained with only that translation 
for no less than a century (Martini’s translation was first published in 
Turin, from 1769 to 1781), without our ever having thought of producing 
anything that might be better fitted to the conditions of a society which, 
in the course of a hundred years, has, with incredible rapidity, become 
altogether other than it then was. The scriptures certainly remain the 
same, but the equipments destined to facilitate the understanding of 
them, and to render it profitable—translation, exegesis, and practical ap- 
plication, that is to say—ought to answer to the various exigencies of the 
persons to whom they are intended to be of service. And if the first two 
of these are always by their nature susceptible of improvement, the third 
may in certain cases require modification under pain of remaining barren 
of those fruits which are principally expected from it. Treating of these 
three heads, I will say a few words with regard to each of them, as to the 
desirability, or rather the necessity, that some one should attempt the 
amelioration in question. But speaking generally, it may be said that it 
would be something more than wonderful if a work of this kind (Martini’s 
translation), which was completed towards the end of the last century, had 
still preserved its primitive freshness, and should be adapted to the greatly 
changed tendencies of our century, now so near its end. 


Having thus justified the effort to produce a new and 
ameliorated translation and commentary, and having given 
briefly the history of the Vulgate (of which he remarks that 
it would be a great error to imagine it so faultless as to need no 
improvement), Father Curci proceeds to make some remarks 
on the subject of the translation of the Scriptures in general, 
which I think the reader will be glad to read. 


Whoever reads (says he) a language foreign to him, makes, without 
being conscious of it, a mental version, substituting, step by step, his own 
words and forms for those which are not his own. But in the process of 
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this substitution, equivoques and changes of no unimportant nature arise, 
from the fact that it is not in every man’s power to find the word that 
fully corresponds to that which he would translate. And yet more than 
in the case of simple words, the matter is difficult when habits of mind 
and their mentally exchangeable belongings are concerned; and most of 
all in the case of figurative expressions, proper to the mental constitution 
of each nation, and frequently without any corresponding figure in another 
tongue. The confusion of ideas arising from the supposed synonymous- 
ness of words and phrases, which has been severely animadverted on by 
Fisher, in his erudite ‘ Prolusions,’ and by our own Tommaseo, in the preface 
to his ‘Synonyms,’ is a great obstacle to the right understanding of the 
scriptures, specially by reason of the Hebrew idioms, in which the ideas 
first presented themselves, and of the Greek forms with which they were 
subsequently invested. In the case of the New Testament, indeed, they 
were reclothed at their birth ; since, although the authors wrote in Greek, 
their vernacular was nevertheless a Semitic language ; and thus the words 
are, indeed, Greek (in St. Luke, who was a good Grecian, they are of 
entire purity), but the formsare almost always those of the maternal idiom. 
When no heed is given to these facts, and the Latin words are without 
more ado rendered by vernacular phrases, either suggested by fading 
school recollections, or by the unsafe guidance of hurriedly composed 
vocabularies, there is great danger of not discovering the true sense of 
some texts, and sometimes of obtaining unintelligible nonsense. 


Having spoken of the aids to a true interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures to be derived from due attention to the points 
he has been insisting on, Father Curci proceeds to give the 
reader two examples, in which want of attention to ‘ what is 
supposed to be a very small matter in language, the articles,’ 
has led to mistranslation involving serious ditliculty of inter- 
pretation. It will be observed that our English version is, 
according to Curci, as faulty in the two passages to be 
mentioned as the Italian translations. 


Jesus (Matthew ix. 13), answering the Pharisees, who were scandalized 
at his frequenting the company of sinners, says, ‘ Non veni vocare justos, 
sed peccatores.’ And lo! our translators, not even excepting Diodati, 
who was an almost superstitious follower of the Greek, translate the 
phrase, ‘ Non venni a chiamare i giusti, ma i peccatori »—I came not 
to call the just, but sinners, &e.—Whereupon, however, this question 
arises: What just men did Jesus find in the world who had no need to be 
called by Him, or who were just without His calling? Many interpreters 
get out of the difficulty as best they may with exceedingly unsatistactory 
replies, as, indeed, they must needs be, inasmuch as they are based on the 
false supposition that Jesus said what the translators represent Him to 
have said. But if the Greek text is consulted, it will be found that those 
two substantives are without the definite article; and that He really said, 
‘IT came not to call just men’ (of which there were without Him none), 
‘but sinners’ (which all were). This is rendered the more certain from 
the fact that the Syro-Chaldee, like the Hebrew, from which it is derived, 
though it had no articles properly so called, had particles, which per- 
fectly supplied the place of them, as is shown at large by Gesenius (Lex. 
p. 239) and Winer (‘Grammatik des Neutest. Sprachidioms,’ 6 Aufl.) 
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I consider it certain, therefore, that Our Lord, when He pronounced the 
words in question, did not use the article, as neither did Matthew, who 
reported the words in the same language. The Vulgate is not in fault, 
because the Latin has no articles, which is a great defect in that most 
noble ancient tongue, But it ought to have been understood from the 

' sense, that in the passage in question a determinate and existing thing 
. could not have been spoken of. And the translator who, turning the 
_ words into a language furnished with articles (as are all modern languages, 
_ those of Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic origin as well as those derived from 
| the Latin), introduced the article, and thus caused a difficulty to arise, 
_ which does not exist, has no excuse. Similarly (John xx. 22), Jesus risen, 
breathing on the Apostles, said, ‘ Accipite Spiritum Sanctum’ (‘ Receive ye 
thé Holy Ghost’). And our versions render the words, ‘ Ricevete Lo Spirito 
Santo.’ But how is this? Was not the Holy Ghost promised to them 


after the Ascension? And if the apostles received It then, what could ' 


they have received on the day of Pentecost? But, in fact, Jesus did not 
say, Receive THe Holy Ghost. He said, as in the Greek, ‘ Receive Holy 
Spirit ;’ meaning a partial participation of it confined to the particular 
purpose for which it was imparted ; that is to say, for the power of re- 
mitting sins. But as to the Holy Ghost, the third of the Divine persons, 
the promise that It was to be received when Jesus had ascended to 
heaven, as accordingly took place, remained unaltered. 


It would be very interesting to follow further Father Curci’s 
exposition of the method he has pursued in the preparation of 
his translation and notes. But considerations of space com- 
pel me to refer those interested in such matters to his pages ; 
while we turn to that portion of his preface which sets forth 
more generally the state of things in the Roman Church—a 
state of things which renders, in his opinion, such a work as 
he has laboured at urgently necessary. For this, in fact, is 
the main purpose of the present paper. 

It will probably be remembered by many readers that 
Father Curci, the highly esteemed and, one may say, cele- 
brated member of the Company of Jesus, published some four 
years ago five volumes of ‘Exegetical and Moral Lectures 
on the Four Gospels,’ to which work, as to the present 
volumes, a long preface was prefixed. This preface was pub- 
lished also separately, and had in that form a very much 
larger circulation than the lectures themselves. In fact, it 
produced a violent and dangerous storm in the Church. At 
that time the energies—one may not unfairly say the entire 
energies—of the rulers of the Church were directed to the 
hopes and possibilities of recovering that temporal power of 
which the Pontiff had been deprived. And the main scope of 
Father Curci’s preface was to combat the wisdom, or at all 
events the opportuneness, of all such endeavours and hopes. 

Not that the celebrated Jesuit condemned or disapproved of 
the enjoyment of a principality and temporal power by the 
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Head of the Church. Such, he said, had been God’s disposi- 
tion and the purpose of His Divine Providence; and that 
condition of things had been, and would continue to be, if it 
could be restored, eminently salutary to the human race. It 
was for the world which had, in its blindness and wickedness, 
destroyed that condition of things, to rue and suffer for the 
loss of it. For the Church, though it had been the means of 
enabling her to accomplish for mankind much that could not 
otherwise, humanly speaking, have been attained—the condi- 
tion of: wealth, honour, and power resulting from that temporal 
power had often been a great and sore temptation to those 


‘ enjoying them. It might well be that that condition of things 


had been destroyed, or at least suspended, by a beneficently 
Divine Providence for the retempering and purifying of the 
Church. The promises of our Lord to the Church, it was 
eloquently urged, were vainly quoted and relied upon by those 
who looked to the not remote restoration of the Pontiff to the 
position he had lost. Christ, it was argued and shown, had 
never made any promise of temporal prosperity, much less of 
temporal sovereignty to His Church. If the gates of hell 
should never prevail against it, the Divine meaning unmis- 
takeably was that the spiritual truths entrusted to its keeping 
should never perish or be lost. Looking again to the human 


aspect of the matter, there was no ground whatever for think- . 


ing that the restoration of the temporal power was, within 
any period not beyond humanken, in any degree probable. 
There were, said Curci, no indications whatever that ‘the 
revolution ’—which in Romanist ecclesiastical language 
means all the modern, social, and intellectual tendencies that 
have so notably changed the face and spirit of the world, and 
specially of Italy, within the last half century—was at all 
likely to be arrested in its onward course. With great bold- 
ness and notable candour, he insisted on the fact that the 
men* who had begun this ‘ revolution’ had been educated by 
the Church when she had been in the plentitude of her power! 
They had been in her hands to fashion, and she had moulded 
them so! From all which the writer concluded that the task 
which now lay before the Church was not to strive after, to 
intrigue for, or spend its energies in sighing for, the restoration 
of the temporal power, but to labour in singleness of spirit 
for the recovery of its hold on, and influence over the world, 
by those same means by which, with God’s help and blessing, 
it had first acquired spiritual power and influence. 

It need hardly be said that doctrines such as these, put forth 
* Of course the author is speaking here of Italy. 
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by one of such standing in the Church, and who had hitherto 
been held as one of its most valuable pillars, were in the 
highest degree distasteful and offensive to Pius the Ninth 
and his Jesuit friends and supporters. <A perfect tempest of 
anger and dismay was occasioned by the Jesuit’s audacious 
utterances. Curci was visited with ecclesiastical censure, 
his preface was condemned, and he was expelled from the 
Company of Jesus. He was and is too good and earnest a 
churchman, and too attached « member of the society which 
had been his world during the whole of his intellectual life, 
not to have been bitterly pained and afflicted by these 
measures. At the same time both the Vatican and the fathers 
of the Company of Jesus were only too desirous, if it could in 
any way be managed, to avoid an open and scandalous 
rupture with such a man. Curci, too, on his side, was 
unavoidably bound, not only by his oath, but by his theories, 
to believe and assert that the decision of the Pontiff was in- 
fallible, and that it was his bounden duty to bow to it. And 
the result was a declaration, which the Church chose to 
consider a retractation, but which Curci maintained was in 
truth not such, was made by him, the sentence of expulsion 
from the Company was rescinded, and a (very hollow) truce 
was patched up between him and the Vatican. 

But on the 7th of February, 1878, Pius the Ninth died, and 
after a very short conclave Giovacchino Pecci, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Perugia, was elected in his stead. Few men, even 
of those probably who elected him, knew how very great a 
change in the policy, direction, and tendencies of the Church 
the election of the new Pontiff was to bring about. But those 
who had the means of observing the currents of the Vatican 
world soon became aware that in very many respects old 
things had passed away and many things had become new. 
Nor was it long before those who knew what the new Pope was 
doing and saying had very good reason to feel sure that no 
such great dissidence could exist between Father Curci and Leo 
the Thirteenth as had existed betwen him and Pius the Ninth. 
Giovanni Pecci, the Pope’s brother, since created a cardinal, 
was in early life a Jesuit, but had quitted the Company on 
account of differences of view on philosophical subjects. He 
had thus been an intimate friend of Curci, and the views 
and tendencies of the two men were calculated to keep them 
intimate. Giovanni Pecci had been appointed by his brother 
librarian of the Vatican. And when Curci was, in consequence 
of the persecution he had provoked, in want of an asylum, and 
when the bigoted superior of the Basilian monastery at Grotta 
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Ferrata, whither he had wished to retire, refused to receive 
him, Giovanni Pecci, with the approbation, of course, of the 
Pope, offered him hospitality in his quarters in the Vatican. 
And while he was there several long and important interviews 
took place between him and Leo the Thirteenth.* 

Thus much of Father Curci’s recent history it seemed 
advisable to rehearse, in order to enable the reader to under- 
stand aright and fully appreciate the importance and the 
special interest attaching to his new work, and particularly 
to the very remarkable and even startling utterances in the 
preface which he has prefixed to it. 

Considering that the urgent need of the work he has under- 
taken was occasioned and made evident by the present 
conditions of European society, Father Curci begins by setting 
himself to examine and set forth what those conditions are. 
Having spoken briefly of the changes in governments, and in 
the theories held by the world respecting them, he goes on to 
say— 


Certainly it would have been possible (at the time of the accomplish- 
ment of these changes) to leave to the Church the power of securing the 
welfare of souls in the new order of things, as it had done under the old, 
without diminishing the terrestrial safeguards with which she was fur- 
nished (i.e., the temporal power), and without in any respect impeding or 
rendering difficult her external action. Nevertheless, whether it were 
due to the anti-religious rancour which was breathed over the whole of 
Europe by the French philosophism, or whether to the obscuration of 
Christian principles in the masses of the people, the fact is that the world 
feared, or affected to fear, that the Church, too closely bound up with the 
ancient order of things, would have been found a powerful obstacle to the 
introduction ofthe new. And thus to the resolute determination of modern 
society to govern itself was added a determination no less resolute to 
remove and keep the Church far away from all participation, direct or 
indirect, in public life, social, civil, or political. So that, if my observation 
does not deceive me, it may be with truth affirmed that in general the 
peculiar character of the world at the present day, in this respect, is that 
of a democracy constituted from those elements alone which nature 
supplies men with, and thoroughly determined to concede to the Church 
nothing more than that which is due by the effect of the laws common to 
all her members and ministers in their quality of simple citizens. I do 
not know that when this system was inaugurated at the time of the 
Treaty of Westphalia (for the origin of the system is no less ancient), men 
had as clear a conception as they have at the present day. But in the 
germ the conception was such as I have described. And it has gradually 
been rendered more clear by the successive efforts, constantly increasing 
in vigour, which have been made for the realization of it during the last 


century. 


* This was strenuously denied by those who were in bitter opposition to the 
line of policy which the new Pope was adopting, and by their friends of the press. 
But the reader may securely rely on the truth of the statement. ; 
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He proceeds to express his opinion that the signs of the 
times afford no reason for thinking that the tendency of 
modern society thus described is likely to be shortly altered. 
He is aware, he says, that many persons of great piety and 
learning are of opinion that the state of things thus character- 
ized cannot last long. But considering that ‘the opinion 
held on this point is of the gravest importance as regards 
many of the exterior means* to be used for the salvation of 


souls,’ he proceeds to examine what ground there may be for 
any such expectation. 


Meditating, therefore (he continues), on the root of the matter, I am 
unable to see any impossibility that a society should constitute itself and 
live according to the principles supplied by nature alone, without any 
regard to the principles of revealed religion, as the societies did for forty 
centuries before Christ, and as they live at the present day without Him. 
The saving action of the gospel is concerned directly only with in- 
dividuals; ... and it was natural that the faith of individuals, when 
very general and vigorous, should impart its beneficent effects to civil 
social bodies ; as at the present day, by reason of the reverse, individual 
faith being limited to a few, and rendered languid, these good effects dis- 
appear from the body social. But no absolute necessity is to be found in 
the gospel that it should operate directly on human bodies social, nor is 
the nature of these any absolute reason why they should not constitute 
and maintain themselves without it. 


It has been urged by many, he goes on to remark, that the 
great calamities which the present tendencies of society are 
likely to produce will have the effect of bringing men back 
to Christ. But he has no such expectation. 


Certain it is (he says) that great calamities may often have, as they 
often have had, the happy result of bringing back to Christ him who, 
for his misfortune, has strayed from Him. But inasmuch as the first 
condition for such bringing back is faith, a theologic virtue which belongs 
not to nations but strictly to individuals, it follows that the effect in 
question may be seen, as is sometimes the case, in individuals; but I am 
not aware that history has any record of such a result in the case of civil 
bodies or nations. At all events, let the future of the world be what it 
may, it seems to me indubitable that the present generations throughout 
the whole of Europe will never allow what they have gained to pass from 
out of their hands. And their successors will be yet more tenacious of 
it. And what they have gained, what they have so much laboured for, 
and are so fond of, is to be democratic societies strictly laical in their 
constitution, in so far as this second quality involves, I will not say an 
opposition to everything of a sacred nature, but certainly a most com- 
plete separation from it. If, when the tendency in question began to 


* The thought in the author’s mind evidently is: Are we to build our hopes of 
recovered Church influence on the prospect of, and our efforts for, the restoration 
of the temporal status of the Church, or on exclusively spiritual endeayours 
for the extension of that influence ? ; 
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show itself clearly irresistible, God had sent one of those extraordinary 
men whom He reserves for the days of His merey, when He in truth wills 
the salvation of a nation, such a man, anticipating the course of events 
with sagacious mind, and separating that which in that tendency there 
was of true and good from their contraries (for something of true and 
good there is always in human things), would assuredly have directed 
the movement in such sort as to render it Christian, as the. monarchies 
which arose from the destruction of the feudal system were Christian. 
For I do not think that there is to be found in the gospel anything in 
peculiar opposition to a popular constitution; if, indeed, one ought not 
rather to say that there are elements in peculiar harmony with it; if 
only because Christ and His apostles were men of the people. ... But 
if we look to facts rather than to reasoning, let any one say whether any 
societies were ever seen more informed with the spirit of Christ and of 
His gospel than were the Italian medieval republics, and at a somewhat 
later day those of Switzerland. So that even the modern popular sys- 
tems, differently directed, might have been in their origin, and have 
continued to be, Christian. Accepting, however, the fact that God for 
His own holy purposes did not send the man or the men needed for that 
end, and accepting, further, the fact that He has permitted the others 
(i.e., Christian churchmen and those thinking with them) to live for 
many years in the perfectly sincere persuasion that they could interrupt 
the movement spoken of, by using to that end means, perhaps,° not 
always admirable, and of a surety not always calculated to interrupt it, 
possibly the triumph of it might yet have been for some short space de- 
layed. But when this triumph was attained, the result has been (i.e., 
the result of the means above characterized), that the movement has 
become very much more irreligious than it would have been but for the 
angry passions aroused, and the suspicions excited during the struggle. 


The reader must consider—and the consideration is a signi- 
ficant one—the difficulties under which the position of Father 
Curci causes him to write. In more than one passage of this 
preface it is necessary to ‘read between the lines.’ In that 
just quoted, the writer’s sense might have been more simply 
and clearly expressed by an untrammelled writer, by directly 
censuring the entire course of the policy pursued by the 
Vatican during the latter years of Pius the Ninth, as having 
been calculated to injure rather than to serve the true 
interests of the Church. 

The struggle, however (that between the unchristianized 
world and the Church), continues Father Curci, 


May be considered as ended, since, in truth, the world has obtained 


all that it desired, and in some countries even more than it wished — 


for. Nor, while taking good care not to strengthen her whom it deems 
an enemy, does the world think that it has for the present anything 
to fear t from the Church, weakened as she is in her external means 


* Surely this appreciation may well be controverted ! 
+ This is hardly a correct statement of the present condition of matters in 
Italy. Complete as has been the victory of the lay society and State over the 
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of action in so many ways. From the same cause, religious polemic, 
if not entirely at an end, has become very languid, and, as I gather 
from many indications, for the most part in no small degree sterile, 
Not that errors to be combated are wanting. These are but too many 
and too enormous which are infused into men’s minds at every pore. 
But controversy is dead because those who profess and promote these 
errors, finding no practical obstacle to them on any side, have but 
little desire to occupy themselves with speculative disputations; and 
even if a worthy adversary should invite them thereto, would be very 
little disposed to pay any attention to the challenge, by reason of that 
insolent and contemptuous arrogance which is one of the many signs by 
which modern indifferentism, that so cancerous and so contagious sore of 
the present day, reveals itself.* 


The present condition of affairs as regards the religious 
aspects of society in Hurope—it should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that Curci, though speaking of Europe, and intending 
his strictures to apply in great measure to the whole of it, is 
nevertheless mainly thinking of Italy—is then thus summed 
up by him— 


On the one hand we have an abundantly populous and powerful laity, 
which has chosen to arrange its life after its own fashion, in accordance 
with the principles furnished to it by nature alone, without any regard to 
elements of a superior order, even though some, in their quality of private 
citizens, may profess their belief in such. And we have this laity satisfied 
with having succeeded in this its purpose, and considering itself secure 
for the future, occupying itself with making its profit of the present, 
undisturbed by any other care, and not even (let thus much be admitted 
in homage to truth) giving much trouble to its adversaries, from whom 
it does not fear to receive any.t And, on the other hand, we have these 
adversaries (i.e., the Church), who, looking back to the past as to their 
only beacon of safety, are striving by means of little or no efficacy to 
return to it, and consoling themselves for the sterility of their efforts 
with expectations of the future intervention of Providence, to which, as 
they think, it belongs to bring back the world to that condition which it 
considers and calls the only normal one. 


The author then sets himself to consider what is ‘the 


Church in all external matters, it is a great mistake to suppose that Italian 
statesmen and politicians no longer fear the Church, On the contrary, the 
minds of the Liberal rulers and thinkers of Italy are unceasingly haunted by 
fears of what the Church may yet effect against all that has been accomplished 
in the work of welding Italy into an united whole—especially in the field of 
ae. Nor can I say that in my own opinion such fears are altogether 

‘oundless. 
n This second accusation is more accurately correct. Indifferentism is the 
characteristic of the modern mind in Italy. Nor does any man, of those who 
have thrown off the authority of the Church, care to occupy himself with dis- 
putes about her principles or dogmas. For though they fear the efforts of the 
Church for the spread of these, their minds are so entirely made up on the 
subject that their object is solely to combat their adversary by the purely 
material means of laws and administrative regulations, 

+ This, as has been before remarked, is hardly the case. 
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secret root,’ as he says, of this condition of things. And he 
finds it as declared in the following passage— 


I judge as the result of many years’ meditation, and no small amount 
of reading on the subject, that this root is to be found mainly in the fact 
that for a long time past, throughout a great part of modern Europe, 
that which may be called the Christian conscience of civil societies 
(italics in original), has been entirely destroyed, and notably obscured 
and weakened in the other part. And I wish to point out that although 
the conscience is a thing not only appertaining to the individual man, 
but is the most, intrinsic part of him, yet in a human society where the 
conscience of almost all is a Christian conscience, at least in theory, a 
salubrious atmosphere is created, which being breathed by all, influences 
most favourably even those who personally are without it; just as in a 
pure air the sick are wonderfully assisted to recovery, whereas, in an 
impure atmosphere, even the healthy feel ill. 


Father Curci next proceeds to a statement of the con- 
stituent elements of a Christian conscience in the individual. 
And this he does much in the same terms in which a Protest- 
ant might do so, save that it is impossible to avoid being 
struck by the protagonistic part assigned to poverty—by the 
very great weight attributed to ascetic self-denial, not only as 
regards luxurious living, but also as regards all human am- 
bitions—and by the disproportioned slightness of all insistance 
on such Christian virtues as mutual loving-kindness and 
well-doing. There is also a certain crude hardness in the 
terms in which the Christian’s hope of earning his heavenly 
reward is set forth, which may, perhaps, be deemed a specialty 
of Romanism, though it cannot be asserted that it is ex- 
clusively a note of that Church. 


Thus he says that to the Christian ‘the present life has 
been given to work in (per operare. The writer’s meaning 
would probably be better represented if the phrase were trans- 
slated to do works); and he finds himself placed in it as 
a labourer at his task, and as a trader in the market, to gain 
for himself, as the wages of his toil, and as the profit of his 
trading, celestial blessedness.’ 

Again, ‘for the Christian death is the Saturday night that 
brings him the payment for his week’s work ; it is the balance 
that shows the trader the net profit of his traffic.’ 

Having thus set forth summarily in what Christian practice 
consists, he proceeds as follows— 


All this order of ideas, admitted universally in any society, and not 
called in question by the doubts of any notable dissent from it, even 
though it be held only theoretically, constitutes that which I have called 
a Christian consciencé, which having come into the world for the first 
NO, CXLIII. 3 
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time on the day of Pentecost (for it does not seem that even the apostles 
had before that day any very clear conception on the subject), has 
remained and will ever remain alive in the Church, though not always 
with the same degree of vigour, nor with the same measure of amplitude. 


- For that will depend on various circumstances which I shall have pre- . 


sently to specify. .... And on this subject it seems to me that by the 
experience of more than forty years,.during which I have been (and that 
as no inert spectator) in the midst of the things I speak of, and from the 
innumerable and cogent indications I have seen, read, and heard, I am 
enabled truthfully to affirm that very little indeed remains in the societ; 
of the present day of that Christian conscience; barely enough, indeed, 
to save the promise of Christ, that He will be with us ‘even unto the end 
of the world” . . . Seeing, then, that, by notable divine favour, I find 
myself in a position, more perhaps than ever was the case in my past life, 
enabling me to disregard exterior considerations,* I believe that I am 
rendering a service to my neighbour by declaring the fact very clearly, as 
before God it seems to me to see it. I once again, therefore, affirm that 
of all that order of ideas which I have characterized as the Christian 
conscience there remains, even in the form of simple theory, little or 
nothing. So much so, that there never was a Christian age that in this 
respect could be compared with ours, without remaining very superior to 
it in the comparison. The fact, indeed, is of itself evident to all that 
inilitant laity which has been bent on constructing a society based on 
natural elements alone, to the exclusion of everything belonging to the 
supernatural sphere. For these men, with their haughty indifferentism, 
manifest openly their ignorance of the existence of any such principles. 
As long as they believed that they would find in those principles and 
ideas an obstacle to the realization of their purposes, they had to 
remember them for the sake of combatting them with arms not always 
loyal, and comprising the weapons of sophistry, calumny, and sarcasm. 
But at the present day, when they consider themselves secure of an undis- 
puted triumph, they do not even remember them, busying themselves 
only in making profit for the present of the advantages they have obtained, 
and in securing them for the future. And for the latter object they 
possess most efficacious means in the large part they have reserved to 
themselves in the work of forming the rising generations. I do not deny 
that there may be found among them (the adversaries of the Church), 
many who very sincerely think and loyally declare that they profess 
those principles (¢.e., the principles of Christianity); and I very willingly 
believe the assertion. But the unnatural dualism which condemns them 
to act as believers in their capacity of private citizens, and as atheists in 
their public capacity, must occasion them great embarrassment, and 
certainly is not a condition especially favourable for maintaining in safety 
and vigour the Christian conscience of the nation. 


Nevertheless, this terrible condition of things would not be 
so ‘hopeless, the author goes on to say, and might not be 
irreparable, were it not that Christian principles and Chris- 
tian zeal are in a sadly languishing and diminished condition 
even among the ministers of the Church themselves. Even 


.* He alludes of course to those considerations arising from his connection 
with the Company of Jesus, and the hostility of the late Pontiff and his advisers, 
which made hls former difficulties. 
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among them, the courageous writer asserts, the Christian 
conscience is notably obscured and weakened. And this 
brings our author to the most remarkable and most startling 
portion of his utterances; that portion in which, with a 
courage hardly to be adequately appreciated by those who 
have never lived among the influences and means of action 
which can be and are brought to bear upon a refractory or 
troublesome Roman Catholic priest, he arraigns the ministers 
of his Church, and especially the rulers among them, for 
their shortcomings in these their days of trial and difficulty. 


All that great series of evangelical principles (he says) which I have 
summarily indicated in a few periods, has for a long time past been 
impoverished and diminished by all sorts of interpretations, temporizings, 
and indulgent loophole-seeking in such sort that there remains of the male 
evangelical austerities but a poor and washed-out semblance, but little 
raised, if indeed it be at all raised, above the common dictates of natural 
probity. This has doubtless been done (by the ministers of the gospel) 
in order that the evangelical precepts might less violently oppose the 
world and seem more acceptable to it. But I do not think that anything 
has been gained by this method, which was not precisely that followed by 
the apostles and their first followers. But from this method of unlimited 
attenuation what has been obtained is that the Christian aroma, already 
more than half vanished, has been overpowered by the evil odours of the 
world—the salt ever grows more gavourless, and the light ever more 
obscured. For example (he goes on to say) the evangelical virtue of 
renouncing this world’s goods has been so lost sight of, that by this 
speculating and sophisticating respecting this cardinal point of the 
gospel morality, it has been reduced in the opinion of many worthy 
Catholics, even of those professing to practise the gospel and to be 
zealous for it, to the simple duty of not being guilty of grave sin for the 
sake of this world’s goods—an obligation which we might perfectly well 
learn from Epictetus, Seneca, Plutarch, Cicero, and other pagan philo- 
sophers. For the revelation of this there was no need, as Dante says, 
that Mary should have brought forth a child! 


A man who spends his means on luxurious living, says our 
author, is now called a benefactor of humanity ! 


What! does he not cause much money to circulate, giving work to 
artizans and artists of various kinds, and of both sexes, including cooks 
and dancing girls? The honour of this discovery is all our own!* Ido 
not think that the society of the present day is in any other respect 
suffering such grave evils, and running risks so formidable, as in this 
matter of the altered and renounced evangelical idea of riches and 
poverty considered in themselves. 


And on this passage Curci has a note, which it may be 
worth while to translate, partly for the sake of his interpre- 


* Not quite! But it was hardly to be expected that Father Curci should have 
pushed his researches so far as to have become acquainted with Mandeville and 
his ‘ Fable of the Bees.’ 
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36 Curci on ‘the Poor in Spirit.’ 


tation of a text which is very generally understood by the 
ordinary reader in a different sense. 


In order to prevent misunderstanding, it is worth while to observe 
that by the poor I do not mean those who are indigent to such a degree 
as to be obliged to hold out the hand for charity. This condition, too, if 
arising blamelessly, is, in the Christian scheme, wortby of respect and 
sure to find assistance. But such persons are beggars. The poor man 
of whom I speak is he who draws from his labour sufficient for his daily 
needs, and fora life not devoid of some amount of privation, and who 
leaves the future to the Providence of God. . . . This condition Christ 
decorated with the epithet of blessed, and decreed as its own possession 
the kingdom of heaven. That adjunct, in spirit (the poor in spirit), has 
among others this sense, that such a poor man is content with his con- 
dition, and deems it the most proper for a Christian, and the most sure of 
eternal life. . . . In the universal fever of riches, which is the scourge of 
modern soclety, and in the no less intolerance of poverty, let any man 
say how many Christians at the present day think thus. Some persons 
have been foolish enough to say that to speak thus of poverty and wealth 
is to give encouragement to the International Society. But. do these 
people understand, or are they entirely ignorant of, the meaning of what 
they say? That sect or that tendency, call it which you will, has arisen 
exactly because of the renunciation or the oblivion of the Christian idea 
of poverty. Nor, in truth, is there any means of extirpating it, save by 
replacing in men’s minds that conception. The right heart would then 
soon follow. .. . As regards patience under affliction, and the pursuit 
of dignities (continues Father Curci) truly I do not know that the first are 
held in greater abhorrence or are thought of or spoken of in any better 
spirit by those who are Christians than by those who are not. But the 
fact is still more palpable with respect to the ambition of dignities, which 
in the school of Christ ought to be a ministry and a service, ordained 
solely for the benefit of others. But who is there who, when aspiring to 
to any dignity, dreams of doing it only for the service of others? Any 
one who broached such an idea seriously would bé laughed at.” * 


The following passage, in opposition to or at least in miti- 
gation of the spirit of which Englishmen would have much 
to say, must be admitted, if certain allowances are made for 
the very unconcealed ecclesiastical prejudices of the writer, 
to be to a very lamentable degree justified by the moral con- 
dition of his own country— 


In this Christian conscience, which was universal and most vigorous 


* Curci, as has been already observed, is mainly thinking of his own country. 


. And though I think that even there his judgment is somewhat too sweep- 


ing, it must be owned that there is a very generally spread reason for it. But 
the silver streak of sea,’ which among its many other effects, makes us still, in so 
many respects, ‘toto divisos orbe Britannos,’ prevents him from being aware how 
far such an accusation is from being true of our English world. How many 


hard workers are there among us whose wealth would abundantly dispense them - 


from the necessity of labour? and that not from ambition and love of power 
alone, but from a sense of duty. 
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in the middle ages,* and which is in our days extinguished in some places, 
and in others obscured and weakened, may be found the explanation of 
the very singular contrast between the much which those ages were 
capable of and accomplished, and the infinitely little which our day is 
able to do and does. The former time, newly escapéd out of the chaotic 
confusion of the barbarian invasions, and in the beginning half as bar- 
barous as they were, within a very short period settled itself into social 
systems, both strong and admirably adopted to the existing conditions. 
Nor were more than a few centuries needed for giving to the world the 
Crusades, the cathedrals, the clearing of immense regions, libraries of 
ancient texts, the Swmma of St. Thomas, the Divina Commedia, the 
musical notes of Guido of Arezzo, and the pencil of Beato Angelico, not 
to speak of St. Francis of Assisi, of St. Dominic, and of the many other 
wonders, both in men and things, of that time. We, on the other hand, 
the heirs of all those acquisitions, we with our advanced civilization, fur- 
nished in rich abundance with the advantages gained by five centuries, and 
supplied with exterior means and appliances which would have seemed 
fabulous to our ancestors, we are able to accomplish . .. what the 
present generations see and future generations will judge. We think that 
we have touched the sublime of human achievement if we have suc- 
ceeded in constructing a network of railways, or raising a crystal palace 
for an universal exposition! The cause of the enormous difference lies 
precisely in this, that the middle ages, universally and profoundly ani- 
mated by a Christian conscience, had a lofty and unerring ideal type of 
human perfection to which to aspire; and considering man in the uni- 
versal synthesis of creation, as Christ has revealed him to us, knew the 
beginning whence he had come, and the goal to which he was bound— 
a knowledge which enabled them to ennoble and fertilize the intervening 
space between those two terms which constitutes our present life. 
Whereas the men of our time, showing themselves ignorant of any other 
ideal perfection to which to tend, save a pleasant sojourn upon earth, 
and pursuing this, every man for himself, and also as united social bodies, 
neither look, nor can look, in accordance with their principles, to anything 
but their own profit, as is the natural tendency of the unceasing analysis 
by which the organic unity of the human race is dissolved into dust. 
Fortunately there are many who are by no means faithful to this their 
rinciple, and may they be blessed therefor. But every one may see 
in hese conditions, all elevation of purpose must needs be debilitated 
and every impulse of self-sacrifice kept back. And whence should any 
ideal of elevation come for him who knows nothing, or certainly cares 
for nothing, above this earth? And what efficacious motive for self- 
sacrifice for the good of others can be found for him who believes him- 
self born merely to live pleasantly here below, and who, even if he does 
desire the good of another, can only do so, according to his own principles, 
for the sake of his own? 


Although the eloquent and powerful arraignment, brought 
by Father Curci against the men and the ways of thinking of 
the present generation, may be applicable to, and is for the 
most part in form addressed to the body of society in general, 

* English historians, I believe, for the most part reckon the term ‘ middle 
ages’ to include the time from the fifth to the fifteenth century. But I take it 


that Curci has in his mind a period ending not later than the conclusion of the 
fourteenth, 
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it must be borne in mind that this preface is in fact a concio 
ad clerum. If the flock has all gone astray, the negligence 
of the shepherds has been mainly in fault, and the badness 
and inefficiency of the means which they have used and are 
using for the gathering of the lost flock again into the fold, 
are the main and real objects of his labour and his accusations. 
And this becomes more strikingly apparent as he proceeds. 
After having spoken of the means by which the state of things 
he has been deploring may be remedied, and insisted that 
this can only be efficaciouly done by recurring to Christ and 
His life and teaching, he proceeds thus— 


Now it is a thing painfully certain that for some years * past we have 
been doing precisely the contrary. . . . So much so that without exag- 
geration it may be asserted that in the worship of the present day the 
Divine Person: of Jesus Christ, His doctrines and His example, are the 
least known and the least considered among Christians. (Of course 
the writer means the Christians of his own church; and the phrase, ‘ in 
the worship of the present day’—tra i sacri—sufficiently shows that he 
is taxing the clergy of his Church with this ignorance of Christ.) The 
Apostle Paul, with fine hyperbole, says nobly that he was determined 
not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
We, if we will speak the truth, must confess that Jesus Christ, especially in 
His quality of the Crucified One, is what we least of all know. Certainly 
the gospel of the day is on Sundays expounded according to the prescrip- 
tion of the Council of Trent. And there are dioceses in which the neg- 
lect of this duty for three Sundays running implies ipso facto suspension 
a divinis of the negligent priest. True also that on some rare occasions 
one hears from the pulpit some gospel facts and texts. , But he who for 
long years has had the means of knowing what a deplorable performance 
the first of these generally have become, and feels moreover the terrible 
significance of the fact, that that which ought to be the daily bread of the 
faithful is given them only on rare exceptions—he, I say, who knows and 
feels this cannot but deplore so lamentable a state of things, nor can 
wonder that the Christian conscience should have perished from among 
Christian people in great part, and should from day to day be becoming 
more entirely extinct. 

It seems that for several years past many of those anxious for the wel- 
fare of the Church have persuaded themselves, and striven to persuade 
others, that the chief, perhaps the only need of the Church at the present 
time is the support of its temporal rights ; so entirely so as to imagine 
that, if these were recognized and respected to their full extent, every- 
thing would be properly settled and all would go on perfectly well. Hence 


* The words in the text are ‘ alquantilustri.’ Such a phrase would hardly be 
used to describe a longer period than, say, a quarter of a century. And there 
will be great danger of mistaking the author’s meaning if we suppose him to have 
had in his mind the time that has elapsed since the proclamation of the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception by Pius IX., at the end of 1854. It must not be 
supposed that Curci calls in question, or could call in question, thatdogma. He, 
in one passage, expressly refers to it as the teaching of the Church. Such is the 
fatal necessity which the claimed infallibility of the Church—that suicidal burn- 
ing of their ships—imposes on him. 
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nearly all the efforts of zealous Christians have been directed to that 
object alone, and with reference to their efficacy towards that end all other 
means were estimated, and favoured or neglected accordingly. Doubtless 
the maintenance of those rights as a matter of principle is ever a most 
praiseworthy and holy work, sufficient to decorate with the martyr’s 
crown whoso should sacrifice his life for it, as did St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and so many others. But as to the greater or lesser proportion of 
those rights which can be in practice realized and put in action, that 
depends on the various dispositions of men, and on the exceedingly 
diversified and complex series of human events; or, as I might better say, 
on the providence of God, the sovereign and secret ruler of both the one 
and the other. He alone knows in what measure these temporal rights 
conduce to the welfare of the Church; so that in certain circumstances he 
permits the violation of them, because such violation is more salutary for 
her. One would say that in the opinion of those worthy people of whom 
I have been speaking, the ideal perfection of a civilized and Christian 
society would be found in a state of things in which all the temporal 
rights of the Church to the very last (usque ad unum ; italic in original), 
should be admitted and theoretically sanctioned in their utmost entirety, 
and carried out in practice, and religiously respected. Such a state of 
things would, beyond all doubt, attest a great degree of rectitude in the 
society which should so act, and would reflect on that society the highest 
honour. But passing by the fact that the ideal perfection of the Church 
would be made to depend on a state of things which is not at all in her 
own power, those worthy persons do not observe that the realization by 
the world of that exterior ideal perfection, as we may call it, would terribly 
endanger by such an exuberance of the good things of this world that 
other infinitely more important ideal of interior perfection, if not in the 
Church herself, certainly in many of her members, even in many of her 
chief members ; by reason of which degradation the world also would be 
led to become perverted, and would lose the perfection we are supposing 
it to have gained, together with its generous reverence towards the 
Church. In fact, such a condition of things, thus longed for as the best 
possible, would have, as its ineveitable effect, this—that the ministers of 
Christ would become the persons best and most securely provided for, the 
most respected, and the most powerful on earth. Now, if such a condi- 
tion of things should seem desirable to those who can imagine that 
Christ, who came to teach us by His doctrine and example to despise the 
good things of this world, should Himself become the most efficacious 
means for procuring a sure abundance of them, such an arrangement 
might not seem very desirable to Christ Himself, who of His infinite 
wisdom and mercy has sometimes far more noble designs for the sanctifi- 
cation of His immaculate spouse, the Church. Besides, we have had 
experience of that so supremely happy state of things, as we read in 
history. It was seen in the period which followed almost immediately 
the end of the middle ages, when mixed with a laity more cultivated and 
less religious than previously were proud churchmen, no longer resembling 
those who in a former age had borne so large a part in unbarbarizing and 
civilizing Europe. But the clergy of Germany, with its concubinage 
and drunkenness, which afforded so facile an opening to the spread of 
heresy ; the English clergy with its excessive wealth, which showed itself 
so spiritless under the attacks of Henry VIII.; and the courtier clergy of 
France, which was seen to be so compliant at the first breaking out of the 
revolution (no less than forty bishops monstrously gave their adhesion to 
it): these do not seem very encouraging examples to make us very 
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40 That Restoration should be left to Providence. 


anxious for that state of things which some among us deem the only 
desirable one. True it is, that in those three noble centuries the clergy 
in each of them raised themselves to an energy worthy of their sacred 
character. And the heroism of the German clergy in the Thirty Years’ War, 
which was a foretaste of the spotlessness and activity which at present 
characterizes it ; and the martyrs the English Church sent to heaven in 
such numbers under Elizabeth; and above all, the admirable conduct of 
the French clergy amid the unspeakable horrors of ’93, left as an heir- 
loom to their successors of the present day, largely made up for those 
previous defections. But that happened when men’s minds, cleansed from 
the alloy which had been contracted amid the mud of temporal possses- 
sions, had been retempered by the fire of tribulation, and fitted for the 
manly and holy austerities of the gospel. 

- With respect, meanwhile, to the exterior rights of the Church, the best 
would be, if my observation does not deceive me, to securely uphold the 
principle,* for the defence of which, as I have already said, life itself 
would be well spent; and as regards the realization of that principle, 
seeing that matters are come to that point, that little or nothing can be 
effected by human means, to leave the matter with entire confidence to 
the disposition of God, who alone knows what part of those rights it is 
good for the salvation of His elect to put in action, and who most 
assuredly has the power to do so. And if with all this there should arise 
a need for the use of human means, the judgment as to the opportuneness 
of these depends solely on him to whom the mission to pronounce such 
judgment has been assigned by God (i.e., the Pepe), and who assuredly 
will not fail to use such human means without the meddling and heated 
interference of certain. persons, whose spontaneous zeal is due to very 
doubtful motives (di molia dubbia ragione), and which, in the present 
condition of the world, has extremely little or no efficacity. What results 
have been obtained by thig polemic, not always conducted in a decorous 
manner, and very frequently of an irritating nature, anybody may see 
with his eyes. But if such observer not only looks with his eyes, but 
reflects with his mind, he must, to his infinite sorrow, be convinced that 
these sterile struggles, and the unauthorized disputes, to which they have 
given rise, have had the effects of violently and inconsiderately driving 
from the Church a notable portion of the laity, which in other exterior 
conditions would have been entirely disposed to remain united with her, and 
even many who, if unhappily,separated from her, would have been dis- 
posed to become re-united with her. Thus have we been rendering ever 
more difficult and further removed the recovery of that, we may say, social 
Christianity, which is the indispensable condition for the universal recog- 
nition and practical respect for the rights of the Church. 

Meanwhile, to divert more and more the attention of the faithful from 
the adorable Person of Jesus Christ, from His teaching and His example, 
new devotions and new practices are unceasingly arising on all sides, 
which, having always enthusiastic promoters to point out the practice of 
them, never fail of attracting a numerous following, enticed by the 
appetite for novelty, especially when these practices come from that 
country, so fruitful in female adornments, and so well recognized as giving 
the law for them. 


It would be impossible to speak with more scathing con- 
tempt of the Lourdes and Salette miracles, and the other 


*TI.e., the theory of the right of the Church to temporal power. 
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devotional inventions, of which France has of late years 
been so fruitful. 


It is in truth a very remarkable fact, that the apostles, in their letters 
and sermons, as preserved for us in the book of the Acts of the Apostles, 
never make any particular mention of any one of the many miracles that 
Jesus worked when He was a pilgrim on earth. They seem scarcely to 
recognise any of them save one—Surrexit Dominus—The Lord has 
risen! This they repeat incessantly ; from this they never divert their 
own eyes, and take good care not to distract the eyes of others, intent to 
fix and concentrate the attention of all men on this. And they had good 
reason to do so, inasmuch as, that once admitted, there was no need of 
others. The Christian religion was by that alone demonstrated in its 
entirety without the possibility of cavil or dispute. What can we say, 
then, of this importunate fashion, which is never weary of going in chase 
of something new, of the genuineness of which many may by no means 
be persuaded, and despising the ancient and solid foundations of our 
faith, as if they were worn out. But if these religious novelties are to 
. the taste of simple persons, volatile and imaginative, such as is gene- 
rally the female sex, it is not possible that they should satisfy the need 
which serious men, and youths strong in feeling as in limb, seek to satisfy 
by religion.. Such seekers cannot satisfy themselves with empty words 
and fantasies more or less devout... . . And the worst is (continues 
Father Curci) that when the knowledge of Christ has become weakened, 
all that goes to constitute piety necessarily remains spiritless and life- 
less, and exposed to very imminent risk of degenerating into strange 
exaggerations and ridiculous superstitions. 


The author goes on to complain that whereas the great 
events in the life of Christ, which are commemorated yearly 
at their proper dates by the Church, furnish such admirable 
opportunities for enforcing a knowledge of Christ from the 
pulpit, the Italian clergy scarcely ever avail themselves of 
them. 


The great orators of the French pulpit (he says) preached sermons no 
less profound than splendily eloquent, and of an amplitude that gives 
them all the air of dissertations and treatises, as may be seen in the 
pages of Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, and others. And I believe that 
the excellent practice is still followed in that country. With us it is rare 
indeed that those great mysteries are taken as a subject for either cate- 
chising or preaching. For but too few are capable of treating subjects, 
the handling of which requires far more serious study than that which is 
nowadays practised in our seminaries ; study, too, which is little thought 
of by the young clergy when they have left the seminary. But instead 
of this, as if it were done absolutely for the purpose of distracting the 
attention of the people from the subjects I am speaking of, and prevent- 
ing their minds from resting upon such, even so far as might be possible 
to them of themselves, it has become a very common practice on those 
great solemnities to make the subject of the sermons some of those new 
devotions, which, like the fashions, we hold in the higher favour the 
newer they are. And this for the sake of profiting by the larger congre- 
gations assembled on these occasions! It will be said that these new 
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inventions are approved by Rome. To which it may be answered (and 
surely the weakness of the answer is a striking exemplification of the 
difficulties into which such a man as Father Curci is driven by the fatal 
impossibility of impugning aught that ‘Rome’ has approved!) that 
Rome approves everything that is good (!) or, I may rather say, does not 
disapprove of anything in which it finds nothing reprehensible, leaving 
to the discretion of individuals to do that which each may think most 
conducive to the welfare of souls. But I would wager anything that Rome 
will never to all eternity approve that on the day of the Epiphany the 
people-should be spoken to only of the doings of St. Anthony, or that 
the sermon and other services belonging to Easter pe be wholly 
dedicated to the celebration of some very recent miracle of some new 
saint or new Madonna. 


ad 
Very few English readers probably are aware of the degree 


_ in which all that Curci asserts of the contemporary Italian 


pulpit is borne out by facts. None but those who have the 
curiosity—no other motive can be for a moment pretended— 
to frequent Italian churches for the purpose of hearing the 
sermons preached from their pulpits, can have any idea of 
the sort of instx‘tction (!) offered to the people. Here is, in a 


\ “few words as may be, an account of a sermon heard a week or 


two ago by the present writer in one of the principal churches 
of Naples. ‘The congregation consisted of about a couple of 
hundred of women and some half-dozen men, belonging 
evidently to the middle classes. 

The entire discourse consisted of the narration of an 
anecdote to the following effect. A poor woman, who lived 
as servant in a family who were not kind to her, was one 
day accosted in the street by a person, who gave her a letter, 
desiring that it should be delivered to her master. When it 
was given to him he recognized the handwriting of his father, 
who had been dead several years. Anxious questioning of 
the woman produced no explanation. She had never before 
seen the man who gave her the letter, and knew nothing 
further. But being shown by her master a portrait of his 
father, she at once recognized the person who had given the 
letter in the street. The contents of the letter were to the 
effect that his (the father’s) soul having been in purgatory, 
had been released and was now in heaven, by virtue of a 
mass which had been said for him at the instance of the 
poor woman. It was urged therefore that she should be 
thenceforward more kindly treated! Of course, the little 
anecdote was moralized to show the effect of a single mass 
offered up for a soul in purgatory. ‘‘ Which of you, then, 
my beloved brethren, would not,” &c., &e. Of course the 
orator amplified his narrative to the required length, and 
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adorned it with gestures and action so admirable that but few 
comedians might not have advantageously taken a lesson from 
him. Immediately at the close of the sermon, all the con- 
gregation, dissolved in tears, without, I think, a single excep- 
tion, fell on their knees, the alms-box was carried round among 
them, and the sacred performer reaped a good harvest. To 
be quite fair, I must say that I am inclined to think that such 
a sermon would hardly have been heardin Rome. ButI have 
no doubt that it was by no means a singularity in the south. 


Machiavelli (continues Father Curci) has remark¥d, and Aristotle said 
the same thing long before him, that fallen or falling institutions can 
only be reinvigorated by those same principles whence they had their 
beginning and their subsequent increase. The sole means, accordingly 


(he goes on to urge), of restoring the lost Christian conscience in human | 


civil societies, must be by promoting the study of the New Testament.* 
In short it is evident that that sovereign monument of the divine provi- 
dential mercy towards men ought to be the principal object of the study 
of ecclesiastics, and to be constantly, if not in its entirety, in par# at 
least, in the hands of the faithful, according to the capacity of each,indi- 
vidual, and in obedience to the extremely provident rules made for sych 
purpose by the Church.}+ Nevertheless, it is useless to dissimulate the 
matter. Also in this respect what is, is in direct opposition to what 


ought to be the case. The ordinary practice is diametrically opposed to ~ 


that which ought to be our conduct. For the New Testament is the book 
of all others the least studied and least read among us. So much so that 
the bulk of the laity—even of those who believe, they have been instructed, 
and profess religion—is not aware that such a book exists in the world ; 
and the greater part of the clergy themselves scarcely know more of it 
than what they are compelled to read in the Breviary and the Misgal. 


This astounding statement would hardly oDtain credit if 
advanced on any less indubitable authority than one in the 
position and of the quality of Father Curci. On such 
authority, however, the present writer accepts it as indisput- 
ably true; and can only add that his own long knowledge of 
the country, though he would have hesitated to put forth such 
a statement on the strength of it, as far as it goes, abundantly 
confirms it. Speaking of this prevalent neglect of the Bible, 
and referring to the utter want of all encouragement which had 
attendéd his former great work on the Gospels, he says— 


It was to my mind avery bad symptom that not a living soul w4s 
found—I do not say to commend the quality of my work, this was very 


* Father Curci expressly excepts the Apocalypse. . 

+ It will be observed that the writer does not express himself with his usual 
clearness upon this difficult point. How is the ‘capacity’ of each individual 
to be decided, and how are the ‘rules’ of the Church to be applied? Father 
Curci publishes the entire text of the New Testament (save the Apocalypse), 
and there can be little doubt that he would fain see it in the hands of every 
layman in Italy, But it needed much caution in touching on such a point. 
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poor, and no one knew it better than myself—but to give the slightest 
sign of approving even in neg | the idea of such a work. No one 
dreamed of any such thing! The five volumes passed almost absolutely 
unobserved, and for the rest, it was much that I was permitted to write 
them. Overt manifestations of malice, because I did not sing to the same 
tune as the others was not wanting; nor were covert grumblings at the 
novelty of my undertaking—the novelty in the Church of causing the 
gospel to be read and expounded from the pulpit!—grumbling which 
went to the length of seeing a Protestant tendency in my work, Such a 
point have we reached ! 


After having disapproved of the Protestant practice of put- 
ting the entire scriptures unreservedly into the hands of the 
whole body of the laity, Father Curei proceeds as follows— 


The Protestants meanwhile, having for the most part laid aside their 
fantasies respecting private judgment, and the sufficiency of faith 
alone for salvation—ideas which from the earliest times it was seen could 
not in practice be seriously maintained—haye continued in the study and 
reading of the Bible, deriving therefrom fruits differing indeed in kind, 
but of no small value. It is scarcely credible with what activity biblical 
studies have been cultivated by heterodox scholars, specially during the 
last half century. And the importance and quality of the works that are 
coming from the press every day are truly astonishing.... And as 
regards the reading of the scriptures, I please myself with thinking that 
the perusal, specially of the gospels by simple persons who, knowing 
little and suspecting nothing about differences between Catholics, and 
heretics, and schismatics, seek faithfully in them for the truth, may by 
God’s help generate in their minds a true faith in Jesus Christ, by means 
of which, being gathered to the Church, if not outwardly yet certainly in 
spirit, they may find themselves in a position to obtain eternal life better 
than many Catholics, who are such by baptism only. 


It will be readily understood and believed that an ecclesi- 
astic undertaking such a work as that of Father Curci, with 
such ideas as he brings to the execution of it, and arraigning 
the shortcomings of his Church in the fearless manner he 
does, has excited a storm of indignation and abuse of the 
author. But it needs a considerable knowledge of the present 
condition of matters ecclesiastical at the Vatican to appreciate 
the intensity of the bitterness of this indignation. It is a 
bitterness of that special kind which is generated by fear. 
Very possibly Father Curci, had he been placed in the seat 
occupied by Leo XIII., would not have given public utterance 
to the thoughts expressed in this very remarkable preface 
which we have been examining. But there is very good 
reason for feeling little or no doubt that Leo, in the position 
of Father Curci, would have spoken and written as he has 
done. The ecclesiastical official approval (in foro ecclesia) 
for publication was given by a competent ecclesiastic specially 
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named ad hoc by the Pontiff. And when the two first volumes 
were finished, a couple of copies were presented to His Holi- 
ness. Some days after this the Pope caused a number of 
copies to be purchased, and sent them to the principal eccle- 
siastical seminaries in Rome. In mentioning this fact, I 
cannot say in the common phrase that I defy contradiction of 
it. For the reader, if he were to inquire among the higher 
Roman clergy, would meet with abundant and indignant 
denials of it. But it is in my power to assure him that it is 
true all the same. And indeed the denial would be but a 
homogeneous part of the constant system of denials which 
has been provoked at each step of the well-known opposition 
which has existed at the Vatican ever since the elevation of 
Leo XIII., by the necessity of concealing (if it were possible 
to do so) from the outer world the differences prevailing 
among those whose theory of their position and office requires 
them to be unanimous. There is little room to doubt that 
the present Pope would govern and reform his Church entirely 
in the sense of Father Curci’s opinions and teaching, if—with 
greater or lesser reason and sound judgment—he did not let 
‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would.’ The theory of the Roman 
Church is, as we all know, that the Sacred College is a 
council for the assistance of the Pontiff in the government of 
the Church. All the world knows equally well that under 
very many Popes, and notably under the last, the papal 
practice did not in the smallest degree correspond with any 
such theory. Pius the Ninth was an autocrat. The cardinals 
were, not only according to the letter but in spirit, his 
‘creatures.’ Nor did any one among them dream of 
attempting an opposition to his will, which would have been 
utterly unavailing. But Leo XIII, a man of a tender and 
scrupulous conscience, anxious to do his duty according to 
the correctest Church theory and tradition, began his pontifi- 
cate by assembling the cardinals, and telling them that his 
hope was to find in them true and available counsellors, and 
his purpose was to rule the Church by and with their co- 
operation and assistance. The step was hastily taken, and 
has probably been since no little regretted. The College of 
Cardinals necessarily consisted at that time almost exclusively 
of the ‘creatures’ of Pius the Ninth; and it was little likely 
that they should prove desirable assistants and counsellors for 
the carrying out of a policy in many most important respects 
diametrically opposed to that of the deceased Pontiff. In fact, 
Leo XIII. very soon discovered that the counsellors to whom 
he had appealed were engaged in organizing, by - every 
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possible means, a systematic, unscrupulous, and internecine 
opposition to all his measures for the much needed reforma- 
tion of many matters of politica] and administrative importance. 
Of course each new creation of cardinals strengthens the new 
Pope’s hands, and pro tanto lessens the power of the oppo- 
sition. But it still continues as active and as virulent as 
ever,.if not so powerful. And the Pope, as I have said, is a 
man of a timid and scrupulous conscience. The secession 
of the ‘Old Catholics’ frightened the rulers of the Church 
terribly. And to be the occasion of a new schism, which his 
crafty opponents of the Sacred College are ever represent- 
ing to him as likely to be occasioned by any of the measures 
to which they are opposed, would be to the conscience of 
Leo XIII. the most terrible and awful thing that could 
happen to him. Nevertheless, he is daily gaining strength, 


continuation of the above process. Those who watch the 
: course of Vatican events, and the evolution of the papal 
| policy, see perfectly well from day to day the results of 
hh this amelioration in the Pontiff’s position. And it is probable 


' that he who would obtain a foresight of the direction which 
H may be given to the government of the Roman Church during 
the immediately coming years, may find it in the indications 
of opinion which have been culled in the previous pages from 
the work of Father Curci. 


T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


& 


Art. III.—Religion and Morality. 


WE frequently find Religion and Morality set together in jux- 
taposition and associated in idea, and it is perhaps generally 
believed that one represents the theoretical and the other the 
practical aspect of the same thing. It is desirable, how- 
: ever, to distinguish between them, and to recognise the different 
te if not independent sphere in which each moves and works. 
y We will endeavour, then, to investigate, first, the nature of 
this difference, and, secondly, to inquire whether it is possible 
for morality to be so independent of religion as to be secure 
3 of preservation without the sanctions of it. 
i What, then, do we understand by religion? It is somewhat 
e remarkable that the word is only found in the English Bible 
as being thrice used by St. Paul and twice by St. James. The 
la Greek word so rendered, Opnoxeia, is the one used by St. Paul 


and the natural course of events must necessarily cause a - 
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in Acts xxvi. 5, when he says, ‘after the straitest sect of our 
religion I lived a Pharisee;’ and in Col. ii. 18, where he 
speaks of ‘a voluntary humility and worshipping of angels.’ 
In Gal. i. 18, 14, where he twice uses the phrase, ‘ Jews’ re- 
ligion,’ it is a rendering of ’Iovdacue and not of Opnexeia. 
The two occasions on which St. James uses Opyoxeia are in 
the famous passage ch. i. 26, 27, ‘ this man’s religion is vain. 
Pure religion, &c.’ It will be seen that in all these cases the 
use of the word scarcely corresponds to our modern use of the 
word religion. The Greek @pnoxeia more especially implies the 
outward service or exercise in which religion expresses itself, 
rather than the inward principle of religion, to which we more 
commonly restrict the term. St. Paul, moreover, somewhat 
disparagingly speaks of this outward service of religion in both 
cases, while St. James affirms that all such outward service 
is likely to end in self-deception if it be not accompanied with 
control of the tongue, and that the best expression of all such 
outward service is to be found in a walk of active benevolence 
and in purity of personal conduct. There is, in fact, no word, 
either in the Old or New Testament, which strictly answers to 
what we understand in our modern ideas by the word religion. 
It is the result of a more self-conscious and reflective condition 
of mind and of a greater introspection than was the habit of 
the writers of the Bible. It is obvious that the elements and 
foundation of all religion are contained in the Bible, but that 
which we understand by the thing itself is rather the super- 
structure of the foundation so laid and the advanced science 
of the elements therein propounded. In like manner the 
object contemplated by the moral law must necessarily be 
morality; but there is no vestige of the word in Scripture, 
and even the thing as we now understand it is hardly to be 
recognised in the simple and inartificial language of the law 
and the Gospel. 

Religion may further be defined as the result contemplated 
by the laws of the first table, while morality is the result con- 
templated by the laws of the second. Religion is the aspect 
of human life in reference to God; morality is the aspect it 
assumes in reference to man and social claims. It would 
seem, therefore, that morality might legitimately claim to be 
considered independently of religion, if not to exist indepen- 
dently of it; but from the very nature of the case religion can 
have no existence without issuing in morality, whether or not 
we choose to contemplate its nature and existence apart from 
morality. 

By far the most important question that can be raised with 
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regard to religion is its essential nature and origin. Is it a 
spontaneously developed growth of the human heart, or is it 
the product of a faculty, instinct, and impulse communicated 
to it from without, or at least forming part of its natural con- 
stitution? Does it witness to an external reality which it 
may misrepresent and distort, but cannot altogether belie ? Or 
is it a mere fancy of the mind which cannot be claimed as 
evidencing to any thing except itself and the phenomena 
which may be observed in the processes of its development, 
or the changes it may undergo from age to age, or the varieties 
it may present in different climes? The way in which this 
question would be determined by many people would be by in- 
vestigating all the known forms of religion, and separating 
that which was common to them from that in which they 
differed. The induction based upon the inquiry would supply 
the solution of the question. 'l'here would, however, be one 
objection fatal to this method, and that would be the total 
neglect of the fact of revelation, supposing revelation to be a 
fact. For if revelation were an actual fact, it would certainly 
do much to develop the natural sense of religion, if it did not 
create it altogether. Consequently, to assume the non-reality 
of revelation would be no less fatal to the correct determina- 
tion of the question should revelation happen to be a fact, than 
to assume its reality would be should it actually be unreal. 
That is to say, our investigations must inevitably be influenced 
by the predilections with which we enter on them. It must 
therefore be confessed at once that being convinced on inde- 
pendent grounds that we have in Christ an actual divine re- 
velation, and not a mere effort of natural humanity, we can 
only approach the solution of this question in the full belief 
that whatever man’s natural capacities for religion may be, 
and whatever spontaneous efforts he may have made in the 
development thereof, he has nevertheless had his natural 
capacities stimulated by an influence foreign to himself, or that 
under it religion has assumed a form and character it would 
not otherwise have acquired. That religion is a natural in- 
stinct in man, a phenomenon characterizing his existence 
under every condition, is a fact which it seems impossible to 
deny; but that this instinct has been wrought upon by external 
influences till it has developed in the way which we perceive 
it to have done when at its best, is apparently no less certain. 

What, then, is religion? It has been defined as the sense 
of the infinite. But as the sense of the infinite presses around 
us on all sides, and every single object of nature may become 
an outlet or avenue leading to the infinite, the perception of 
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which it is impossible to ignore, it would seem that religion 
in this sense would be equally characteristic of all men; but 
as nothing is more certain than that some men are more 
religious than others, and that some are or seem to be wholly 
destitute of the faculty, the definition proposed is one that 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. Religion is more rightly 
to be defined as the faculty in us which recognizes an ultimate 
and Supreme Being, on whom we are dependent and to whom 
we are responsible. This seems to be the elemental and es- 
sential characteristic of religion, without which it cannot exist, 
but which in some degree and under all circumstances is found 
associated therewith. Nor need exception be taken to the 
somewhat imposing and formidable words, ultimate and 
Supreme Being. To name such a name is indeed the effort of 
mature and disciplined thought, but surely the thought itself 
is simple and primary. That there is One above us who has 
made us, to whom we belong, who has unlimited control over 
us, and is the present and future judge of our actions and our- 
selves, is surely a conception that even the mind of a child can 
take in, and which no mind can be altogether without. If this 
position is objected to, I fear there can be no prospect of agree- 
ment, and all argument must become useless. But is not the 
mind even of the savage a witness to some extent of the reality 
of this sense? The fetich worshipper believes that he is de- 
pendent on his fetich for victory in war and for fruitful seasons, 
even if he does not recognize the moral obligation of respon- 
sibility to his fetich. Thus far, therefore, he is conscious of 
the existence of one, though perhaps of only one out of many, 
superior to himself, who is able to give or to withhold from him 
more than man can give or withhold. The sense in this case 
exists ina very low and unformed degree, but that it does 
exist is proved by his treatment of the object he makes his 
fetich or idol. In this case, however, the moral sense is almost 
wholly in abeyance, and there is nothing answering to the 
sense of responsibility. But even the savage is not without 
some perception of the difference between right and wrong. 
There are things he would at once condemn, such as fear or 
flight in battle, and the like, so that the rudiments of the sense 
must exist even in him. And if the rudiments exist they are 
not only capable of development, but must be intended to be 
developed. It is impossible, however, that the moral sense 
should be developed if there is no ultimate standard of right 
and wrong, because otherwise there would be no test of its 
development ; and if there is any such absolute test, it must 
surely be consistent therewith that the highest possible deve- 
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lopment of the moral faculty should be intentional and de- 


. signed. If man’s nature is simply the result of evolution, then 


the moral nature, when so evolved, must be regarded as more 


consistent with the law of such evolution than its rudimentary — 


and defective state ; so that even the theory of evolution would 
seem to point to some ultimate and complete ideal which must 
itself argue some ultimate and perfect mind. 

Religion, then, consists in the recognition of such an absolute 
and perfect Being, who is before all things and above all things, 
who sustains all things and is the Judge of all men because 
He has made them capable of being judged because capable of 
apprehending a law with which they comply or from which 
they deflect, and the religious sense is the sense by which we 
recognize this Being and apprehend this law. If these prin- 
ciples are correct, it does not appear that there are any facts 
of human nature with which they are out of harmony. The 
ignorance of the fetich worshipper and the rudimentary nature 
of his conceptions exist nevertheless side by side with habits 
which show that he is not devoid of the instinct of religion 
which he cannot have acquired, which are a part of his very 
nature. But if they are a part of his very nature, and not 
acquired, then that nature is not only capable of development, 
but bears witness by the development of what it is capable to 
the reality and the majesty of that fact, which it is the function 
of the religious sense to apprehend. And even if we were con- 
fronted with a race of beings lower than fetich worshippers, 
that would by no means show that the religious sense was 
man’s own invention, any more than the inability of the new- 
born infant to behold the light proves that the light is an after- 
creation of his own, or that his subsequent ability to behold it 
is an invention of hisown. Indeed, the analogy of the external 
world is singularly instructive in this respect. For no one 
could think of referring the reality of this outer world to the 
delusive testimony of the senses, still less could affirm that the 
senses themselves were our own device for deluding ourselves 
and discovering the unreal phenomena of the outward world. 
But it would be no less monstrous to attribute man’s sense of 
religion to his own inventive faculty, in order to throw discredit 
upon the presumed independent and external spiritual facts of 
which the religious sense makes us conscious, or to treat all 
religion as delusive because of the difficulty of determining 
what the facts are to which it witnesses. It is therefore 
entirely arbitrary to affirm or conclude that religion is some- 
thing altogether due to the ingenuity of man, because there 
could be no religion if there were not a religious sense as a 
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part of man’s natural constitution. If man is constituted to 
be religious, it is indeed conceivable that he may construct a 
variety of religions and religious systems, but his very consti- 
tution would still bear witness to the reality of a religion inde- 
pendent of him, and which he did not invent, just as the eye 
or the-ear bears witness to the reality of a light and a sound 
independent of them, and not created by them. 

The two primary elements, then, which are common to all 
religions, and the foundation of all, are the sense of dependence 
and the sense of responsibility. One or other of these has 


_ become distorted, so that monstrosity has been the result in a 


multitude of cases; but for all that, these two elements are 
everywhere to be clearly distinguished, and they cannot be 
accounted for as the invention of man, but must be recognized 
as the framework of his spiritual constitution, and as such as 
being indicative of the reality of One on whom he is dependent, 

and to whom he is responsible. It is obvious that such a 
Being either does or does not exist. If He does not, then the 
phenomena of the universe are altogether inexplicable; but if 
He does, then clearly to leave Him out of our calculations, and 
to reason as if He did not exist, can only have the effect of 
throwing them into hopeless confusion. It is by no means, 
therefore, a mere assumption with which we start on these 
inquiries, but much rather a reasonable inference or even a 
conclusion which is forced on us from the fair consideration of 
all the circumstances of the case. If, however, the sense of 
dependence and responsibility in man may be taken as afford- 
ing no mean proof of the existence of One on whom he depends 
and to whom he must give account, is it not likewise reasonable 
to suppose that this Being would take steps to develop the 


sense of religion He has implanted in man, or even perhaps ~ 


impart to man a religion, and also that the most perfect form 
of religion may be accepted as a proof that its perfection of 
form is due to Him? In other words, as man has no power 
to invent for himself the religious faculty, so has he no power 
to attain to the highest development of religion, or discover 
the true religion, without the direct aid of this Being. 

The question whether or not such aid has been given involves 
of course the whole theory of Revelation, but the obvious 
purpose of that which we commonly accept as revelation is to 
exhibit the self-manifestation of this Being to the human 
conscience. And this is designed to be accomplished by means 
of a series of historical acts, so that the words can at last be 
spoken, ‘I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, and out of the house of bondage.’ They were 
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words received and recorded by the agency of Moses, but in no 
sense could they ever be accepted as spoken of or by him. 
They raised the conception of the people to whom they were 
spoken to an invisible Being, who claimed their dependence as 
attested by history, and who was about to appeal to their re- 
sponsibility. The result was the moral law of the Decalogue. 
This became the necessary foundation of all religion and the 
standard of all morality. The first four precepts concerned 
the former, the last six the latter. It must of course be borne 
in mind that the question of the genuineness of this revelation 
is now waived. We do not assume the truth of it, but use it 
only in illustration of our position. As a specimen of the 
religious or moral code no document can be found te compare 
with the Decalogue. Whatever its actual authority, it may 
be taken as unique, and as the highest standard of appeal to 
the religious and moral sense. 

At the same time it may be as well to inquire what is the 
authority of the Decalogue. Does it derive its authority from 
the accidents of its promulgation, from the thunders of Sinai, 
or from a prior law written in the heart, and was this law the 
invention of man or the revelation of God? It cannot for a 
moment be maintained that the accidents of the giving of the 
law bestowed upon it its authority, for the law of property and 
the law of life were recognized before; but neither can we affirm 
that the moral law was the invention of man, any more than 
that light is the invention of the eye. The law written on the 
human heart was written with the finger of God, like the writing 
on the tables of stone, and that law is an evidence not only 
that man did not write it or invent it, but aiso that there is 
One who did. 

What, then, shall we understand by religion so far as the 
first table of the Decalogue illustrates it? The religious sense 
in man demands an authoritative religion. This religion must 
instruct him, not as to the nature of the Being he worships, 
but as to the relation in which he stands to that Being. And 
the Decalogue proposes that Being to man’s conscience as the 
origin and source of all being, as independent of all beings, but 
the Creator of all. It does not otherwise unfold His nature or 
explain His being, but declares the relation that subsists 
between Him and the worshipper, which is one of beneficence 
resulting in the obligations of dependence: ‘I am the Lord 
thy God, that brought thee out of the land of Egypt, and out 
of the house of bondage.’ The first concern of religion is the 
establishment and recognition of this relation between God 
and man. The opponents of religion are at fault when they 
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complain of the uncertainty with which it speaks of the nature 
of God. It is no part of the functions of religion to unfold the 
nature of God, but only His nature in its relation tous. It is 
of the highest importance that we should be assured of this 
relation, and without such assurance there can be no right. or 
healthy development of religion. For unless we know what 
God’s disposition is towards us, we can have no intercourse 
with Him ; aad consequently the religious sense pines for want 
of its necessary sustenance. But the teaching of the Decalogue 
is that God is a benefactor, that He has entered into the arena 
of human history to benefit, that He did this exceptionally in 
the case of Israel. If religion, then, is to flourish and thrive, 
it must be by the knowledge of God’s relation as a benefactor. 
In like manner the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews says, 
‘He that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he 


is a rewarder of all them that diligently seek him.’ Indeed, 


there can be no religion if there is no object for religion to 
fasten itself upon ; but an object is provided in ‘I am the Lord 
thy God,’ while the relation between the object and the soul is 


‘declared equally in ‘ that brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 


and out of the house of slaves,’ and in ‘he is a rewarder of all 
them that diligently seek him.’ Religion, however, as has 
been already shown, is of two parts, dependence and responsi- 
bility ; and consequently, if the relation of dependence is a real 
one, it must issue in the obligation of responsibility. If the 
object of worship is the ultimate being, the Supreme Being, 
the relation in which we stand to Him must be a unique 
relation, and if we owe Him allegiance it must be allegiance 
such as we owe to no one else, and can owe only to Him. 
Hence the precept flows directly out of the revelation, ‘I am 
the Lord thy God, . . . thou shalt have none other gods but 
me.’ The form of its precept is not to be taken as implying 
that any other gods really existed, but that in the mind of the 

eople they were liable to have an existence. This has ever 
lon the great struggle of the religious sense, to determine 
whether its allegiance was due to one only, or to more than 
one. Naturally there is no evidence that the human mind was 
able of itself to decide this question. The most powerful in- 
tellects have proved incapable of determining it, but the deci- 
sion of the Decalogue, as of the books of the Bible uniformly, 
has been distinct and unambiguous from the first. It is 
obvious, however, that if there is but one God, there can be no 
uncertainty as to our obligation in this respect to Him. We 
may not divide our allegiance, for there is no one with whom 
to divide it ; but unless it can be shown that the human intellect 
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has a tendency to arrive at monotheism, the very fact that 
monotheism is inculcated, and now reigns supreme in all 
schools of thought, may be taken as proof corroborative of the 
religion inculcating it. As a matter of fact, however, outside 
the Jewish scriptures there is no evidence of monotheism in 
the ancient world, and therefore we must be left to deal with 
it as we may when it confronts us there. In the present day 
no one, whether Christian or not, would for a momen advocate 
the theory of more gods than one, and therefore this is a point 
in which the distinct declarations and predictions of the Jewish 
scriptures have been accepted and verified. All the world has 
acknowledged the Most High as the only One, and it is too late 
in the day to bring any others into competition with Him. 
But this is the first essential precept of religion, ‘Thou shalt 
have none other gods but me;’ and there can be no religion 
worthy of the name where the majesty of this precept is not 
duly recognized. Nor is the recognition of its majesty, uni- 
versal as it now is, anything less than evidence corroborative 
of the authority proclaiming it. 


We have found reason, then, to believe that the existence of 


a religious sense in man must be accepted as a fact; that even 
admitting possible cases in which there is no evidence of such 
a sense, it is not possible to account for its existence where 
found as a spontaneously developed faculty, but that it must 
rather be regarded as a part of our actual constitution, in the 
same way as the bodily senses are part of our physical consti- 
tution, even though cases may occur where their existence is 
defective. The existence, however, of a religious sense, if a 
fact, as it surely is, points to the existence of some object to 
which it is to be directed, and of some purpose for which it is 
to be exercised—that is to say, of a law, and of a lawgiver, 
traces of which are nowhere so obviously to be found as in the 
Mosaic Decalogue, which may therefore be examined for the 
illustration it supplies of the religious sense and of the religion 
to which it points. The relation, then, of the soul to its God 
being first assumed, the position of paramount responsibility 
is established, ‘Thou shalt have none other gods but me.’ 
Next follows the enunciation of the precept which forbids the 
making of images to represent God. ° This at all events is an 
elemental principle in religion as prescribed by the Decalogue. 
It flows in fact out of the former precept, for if images of the 
one God are allowed, it will soon come to pass that more gods 
than one will be acknowledged. In order, therefore, that the 
majesty of the one God may be preserved inviolate, it is neces- 
sary that restrictions should be placed on the symbolic re- 
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presentations of Him, for otherwise the religious sense will be 
in danger of coming into bondage to the senses. 

As a matter of fact, religion has continually expressed itself 
under conditions in which it was thus in subjection to the 
senses, or more or less under their influence; but it would 
seem that the highest standard of religion is not attained till 
emancipation from their influence is secured, and certainly 
this is the condition at which the Decalogue aims. It is sin- 
gularly jealous of the domination of the religious sense by the 
physical senses. It aims at nothing less than complete eman- 
cipation from their power. According to this ideal, religion is 
a thing so ethereal and sublime that it requires to be disengaged 
altogether from the physical senses that it may soar in its 
purity towards the pure and ultimate Being. This, at least, 
is the conception put before us in the Decalogue ; and it may 
challenge to itself the claim to be the noblest and the best, and 
may serve to suggest the query whether a precept like this can 
have been the invention of that very religious sense which has 
shown itself so frequently prone to become the slave of the 
physical senses, whose thraldom is here rejected with disdain. 

Thus far religion is seen to consist in the recognition of 
allegiance to the supreme and ultimate Being, in the ac- 
knowledgment of His sole authority, and in the adoration of 
His majesty without the aid of material representations of it. 
Two other precepts, however, are incorporated with these, 
which, though they concern principally the relation between 
man and God, are yet somewhat moral in their obligation, and 
approximate to the nature of the specially moral precepts . 
which follow after. These are the precepts of which one en- 
joins the separation of all falsehood from the service of God, 
and the other recognizes the need of appointed times and 
seasons for His'service. The one inculcates the utmost reve- | 
rence for truth in relation to God, forbids the association of 
His name with any falsehood, and the other secures for His 
service one seventh of every man’s time. Neither of these 
precepts is likely to have been invented by the religious sense, 
for each of them is directly opposed to the interests of self. 
There is unquestionably a strong tendency in human nature 
to secure the sanctions.of divine authority for its own objects 
without reference to truth, and long experience has shown that 
men are naturally jealous of the kind of encroachment on their 
time that the fourth commandment seems to make. Clearly, 
therefore, presumption is in favour of these precepts having 
had an origin other than merely human; or, at all events, it 
requires to be shown how they are fairly consistent with such 
an origin. 
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This, then, is the light that is thrown by the Decalogue on 
the scope and meaning of religion. Religion is that habit or 
tendency which is produced in man by a standard recognized 
as external, appealing to his innate religious sense. Into the 
origin of this religious sense it is as useless to inquire as it is 
to discover the origin of any other of our natural senses or 
constitutional characteristics. Man is undoubtedly by nature 
a religious being, constituted to need a religion of some kind, 
and likely therefore to develop or discover something to satisfy 
that need. There can be no question that his own ingenuity 
has largely contributed to modify the several religions he has 
embraced, but it by no means follows that all religions are 
equally false, that they have all alike been generated sponta- 
neously by the religious sense. On the contrary, without as- 
suming the Divine authority of the Decalogue, it is certain that 
the ten commandments are confirmed by the testimony of the 
conscience, and that these serve to illustrate the nature and 
requirements of the religious sense, and to determine the 
necessary characteristics of religion. All this is so far in 
favour of their divine authority, and it is at least certain that 
we can arrive at no higher conception of religion than is sug- 
gested by and derived from them. Religion primarily concerns 
the relation of man to God, it affirms his absolute dependence 
upon Him, and his ultimate responsibility to Him ; and if this 
dependence is a reality, it must demand corresponding truth 
on the part of man and due attendance on the service of God. 
And it is impossible to affirm that man is devoid of any such 
obligations, except on the assumption that there is no God, 
-_- no ascertainable way of discovering our true relation to 

im. 

If religion, then, is contemplated apart from morality, this 
must be regarded as its sphere. It concerns especially man’s 
relation to God, and involves the recognition of those corre- 
sponding obligations which devolve upon man in consequence 
of the relation thus existing. These are expressed by our Lord 
in His summary of the first table in the words, ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.’ It 
was this peculiar feature of the law that it was His mission to 
bring out—the feature of love. For, however true it may be 
that this was implied in the precepts of the law, it certainly 
did not appear on the surface of them, nor was the word itself 
so much as named. It was the teaching of our Lord, however, 
that love was the underlying foundation of the law, and that 
its requirements could not be discharged without it ; and hence 
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we arrive at a wholly different conception of religion, as that 
which concerns and consists in the love of man towards God, 
and the attitude towards God which such love implies and in- 
volves. This expresses at once the highest requirement and 
capability of the religious sense, and offers its supreme justi- 
fication. 

If such love to God is in any sense a reality and a possibility, 
then we need inquire no further into the purpose for which we 
are endowed with a religious sense or into the origin of that 
sense, It is the natural proof and evidence of the divine in- 
tention in implanting it, and of the fact that it was not in- 
vented or acquired by man, but much rather implanted by 
God. That love to God, however, is a reality and a possibility, 
admits of no shadow of doubt when we call to mind the 
existence of an Augustine, a Luther, or a Pascal. Such men’s 
characters are living epistles of the work of God in producing 
love in the heart. Andas the love so produced has developed 
the noblest features of their character, it is as absurd to 
question the reality of the cause producing it as it would be to 
question the agency of light and heat in stimulating the fer- - 
tility of the earth, or the relation of the one to the other. The 
difference between the fetich worshipper of the South Seas 
and a Luther or a Pascal is the measure of the capacity of 
man’s religious sense, and it would be as reasonable to suppose 
that one could develop into the other without the reality of a 
cause operating thereon, as it would be to suppose that a sandy 
desert could become a flowering garden without the artificial 
process of cultivation or the natural processes tending to 
further it. All observation and experience tend to show that 
there is a sense or faculty in man which is dependent for its 
support on something which the resources of nature cannot 
supply; and this want, being proved to be a reality, is itself 
a proof of the reality of that which can alone supply it. The 
constitution of man, which longs for God, which finds a satis- 
faction in God higher than any to be found in all created 
things combined, is conclusive proof of the reality of the God 
for whom he longs, and affords no slight presumption that so 
much light and knowledge would not be withheld as would 
suffice to satisfy his insatiable yearnings. 

From the existence, then, of the religious sense, and the 
history of its development, we may argue the existence of a 
God and the probable reality of a revelation. It is at once 
obvious, however, that the reality of this must materially affect 
the character and conditions of religion. For we can only de- 
termine what these ought to be when we take into account that 
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which has been authoritatively enjoined by revelation. If God 
has indeed spoken, it is His voice alone which must decide 
finally what religion is and ought to be; and, as we have 
already seen, Christ has once for all determined that the re- 
ligion required by the first table of the law is love with all the 
powers of the being for God, our Creator, our Redeemer, and 
our Judge. This is no sooner declared than conscience re- 
sponds to its wisdom and authority, which it acknowledges as 
divine, though at the same time it is constrained to confess 
its own utter inability to attain to it, and thereby sets the seal 
to its divinity. 

Attempts are frequently made in the present day to dis- 
prove or discredit the existence of the religious sense, to 

reduce it to a variable quality which differs with the indi- 
vidual, and upon which no dependence can be placed ; while 
it is often received as an axiom, that there is no religion 
which can lay claim to divine authority, and no religious 
standard which can be acknowledged as paramount. In op- 
position to such ruthless negations, the only course we can 
‘take is to insist upon the facts which are patent to us, and 
see that our reasoning from them is valid and sound. We 
are confronted, then, with the existence of the Decalogue from 
a very early period of human society, and with the existence 
of it as a unique phenomenon under unique circumstances. 
It is fairly open to us to take this Decalogue to investigate, 
to scrutinize and analyze it; just as we might take Paley’s 
watch found upon a heath and inquire what testimony it 
could give of itself. Upon doing so, we shall find that it is 
marvellously in harmony with the constitution of our moral 
nature, and that where it does not at first seem to accord 
therewith—as, for example, in the case of the fourth com- 
mandment—it nevertheless upon further examination is found 
to be based upon principles of reason and wisdom. 

The question, therefore, arises, Is this code a human in- 
vention or a divine ordinance? Is the command, for example, 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ a human or divine precept? If it is 
a human precept, then there is no question that human 
authority may set it aside; if itis a divine ordinance, then its 
authority is permanent and invariable: but if this is the 
case, then let us ask how do we know it to be divine? Simply 
because our conscience instinctively recognizes its authority 
as ultimate and supreme. If all men do not so recognize it, 
that does not affect the truth of the general statement, which 
remains and must remain undoubted. Moses declared the 
divine authority of the moral law. He did not make its 
authority to be divine, it having previously been his. 
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But if the authority of the moral law can be recognized 
only as divine, what are we to say of the authority of the law, 
‘Thou shalt have none other gods but me’? On the hypo- 
thesis that there is a God, it is absolutely. certain that this 
law must correctly represent our duty in relation to Him; 
but, if so, its authority must likewise be divine, and cannot, 
in any sense, be human. If, however, its authority is divine, 
what are we to say of the apparent authority on which it is 
uttered: ‘Z am the Lord thy God,’ ‘Thou shalt have none 
other gods but me’? Is it not clear that, so far as the form 
of the precept is concerned, the authority of the person 
speaking is the same as the authority of the precept; but the 
authority of the precept we have seen must be divine, there- 
fore the authority of the person speaking is divine also. 
That is to say, if we reject the form of the Decalogue, we 


undoubtedly invalidate the authority with which its substance 


comes to us. The question is whether, accepting the authority 
of its substance, we can afford to reject the authority with 
which it comes, and whether we are warranted in doing so. 
The full answer to this question must depend on the long 
verdict of history as to the kind of evidence it supplies, in 
testimony of the fact that God was speaking by Moses, and 
by the whole tenour of His dealings with the Jewish nation, 
Into this matter we cannot now enter. Suffice it to say, that 
to us the answer appears to be obvious. But there is ane 
other consideration of weight, which is, whether the cravings 
of our nature can be satisfied with anything short of a 
formal declaration on the part of that Being whose authori- 
tative voice we recognize in the conscience; and therefore 
whether the form of the Decalogue, supposing it to be genuine, 
does not give us the very thing we most deeply need; and 
whether, under the circumstances, it is more likely that we 
have been deceived than that he who says, ‘Thou shalt not 
steal,’ said also, ‘I am the Lord thy God.’ This, we repeat, 
is the question of questions. Is it an invention of the human 
imagination that God thus spoke, or is the fact that He did 
thus speak the very justification of all our deepest longings 
and highest aspirations, confirmed, as that fact is, by the 
long result of history and the broad teaching of revelation as 
a whole ? 

If, however, the conclusion indicated is allowed, we have 
an answer to the questions, What is religion? What is the 
origin of the religious sense? How is the religious sense 
educated and developed? and the like. The religious sense 
is a faculty implanted in us as part of our natural con- 
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stitution. Its full development and education can alone be 
secured by the appeal to it of an external principle or 
standard such as that which is furnished by the actual reve- 
lation underlying the Decalogue, and supplying the foundation 
of it. As a matter of fact, this revelation has stimulated 
and developed the religious sense to the very highest degree 
and to, a degree unexampled in history, and which before 
could not have been anticipated. Religion is the condition 
or result produced by the influence on the religious sense of 
the revealed law of God, especially by the laws of the first 
table, which produce the sense of dependence, allegiance, 
obligation, and responsibility on the heart of man in con- 
sequence of his revealed relation to God. Nor must it be 
forgotten that, as a matter of fact, this revealed relation to 
God has only been made known to us historically. ‘True that 
when the individual conscience responds to the majesty of - 
the truth that is indeed a revelation; but is not every such in- 
dividual revelation itself an episode of history? If it ceased to 
be history, would it not cease to be real? If itis real, can it be 
other than historic? And so in like manner the first occasion 
of this revealed relation being made known was and must 


_ have been historic likewise. What the circumstances of it 


were it is impossible for us to conjecture, just as it is im- 
possible for us to determine any particular historic events the 
received record of which we reject; but is it not a fact that 
every subsequent revelation of the truth, ‘I am the Lord thy 
God,’ to the individual soul is itself a confirmation of the fact 
that the first time that truth was felt and revealed, the words 
were indeed spoken, or at all events the thought was uttered 
by God. And is not this tne very testimony of the Decalogue 
itself? And is it possible, therefore, to accept the authority 
of the law as divine and not acknowledge the truth that it is 
God who speaks it? That is to say, in the revelation of His 
law God reveals Himself. We cannot accept His law as 
authoritative without accepting Him. And if, as a matter of 
history, it was Jehovah who thus revealed Himself in re- 
vealing His law, shall we not bow before that revelation and 
acknowledge it as possessing the highest claim to be divine, 
because being the fount and origin of the Divine Law? 

It must be borne in mind that in thus reasoning we do not 
assume the truth of the Mosaic revelation, and base our argu- 
ment thereon; but we do reason concerning it in the light 
derived from implicit personal belief of it. If it is true, 
certain results will doubtless follow. Belief of its truth gives 
us the power of showing that such results are a reality, which 
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can neither be shown nor felt but upon belief of its truth. 
This is not arguing in a circle, but it is arguing from the 
light of personal experience. No one can resist the force of 
the appeal, ‘ One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now 
I see.’ It would be as absurd to charge the man born blind 
who had received his sight with an assumption or prejudice 
on account of his recovered sight as it would to deny to the 
believer in Divine Revelation the use of advantages which 
such belief alone can give him. No one can perceive the full 
majesty of the truth till he accepts it: having accepted it, he 
is able to speak of it in terms which otherwise it would be 
impossible to use. Being in possession of the light, he cannot 
speak as though he did not see it. He may allow it to be an 
open question as to whether or not it is light he sees, but he 
alone has a right to be heard as to what it is he does see. If 
a man has become conscious of thé (supposed) truth and 
majesty of the law, ‘Thou shalt have none other gods but 
me,’ it is obvious that he must be better able to declare that 
truth and majesty than one who is blind to it, and so long as 
he does not convert his experience into an assumption of the 
truth, no one is warranted in rejecting his testimony. 

And this is the course we have been endeavouring to pursue 
in the present discussion. The terms, ‘I am the Lord thy 
God; ... thou shalt have none other gods but me,’ are found 
to throw light on our constitution as subjects of the law that 
nothing else can yield ; and as it is of the nature of light to 
bear witness of itself, no man is justified in rejecting this 
witness on the ground that it is the witness of the light. On 
the contrary, if objects are made visible by the light, no wise 
man will complain that he cannot see them in the dark. The 
question is whether any other theury of morals or of the human 
constitution can suffice to give a tithe of the illumination con- 
cerning these things, that we derive from the momentous 
precept addressed to the individual human soul, ‘ Thow shalt 
have none other gods but me,’ when it is received bond fide as 
a personal message from the supreme and ultimate God. It 
affords the only adequate explanation of the known mysteries 
of our being ; it alone establishes the true dignity of the human 
soul and the authority of the moral sense, and alone indicates 
the majesty of the Divine Being. It is no explanation to deny 
the existence of any Divine Being or of any moral sense or of 
any human soul ; for then how is the harmony to be accounted 
for which is theoretically perfect, and which up to a certain 
point receives undoubtedly the corroboration and support of 
facts? The moral sense is a fact; the existence of the moral 
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law is a fact ; the ‘history of its promulgation is a traditional 
and literary fact. The correspondence between the law thus 


received and the moral sense is afact. The opposition between 


’ the law and the natural tendencies of the human will is a fact 
that strongly militates against the notion that the law was 
the invention of the will, and strongly supports therefore. the 
idea of its external imposition. All these are points endowed 
with the proverbial tenacity of facts; and being so, the only 
solution of them is supplied by the provisional supposition of 

the facts that God is a personal Being, and that his revelation 
_ of Himself in His law is a moral and historic fact. 

It is instructive to observe the contrast between modern 
philosophy and the Scripture revelation. Modern philosophy 
delights to dwell upon the laws and forces of nature, to the 
comparative exclusion of the Lawgiver as a personal Being. 
Scripture, on the contrary, dwells with peculiar emphasis on 
the being of the person from whence it evolves the law, ‘I am 
the Lord thy God, ... thou shalt have none other gods but 
me.’ Scripture is intimately concerned to propound the law, 
but yet more to reveal the giver of it. Scripture desires that 
we should do His will, but yet more that we should know Him. 
Philosophy would have us study Nature through her laws ; 
Scripture would have us rise through the appreciation and 
obedience of the moral law to the knowledge and appreciation 
of the Lawgiver. Which is the truest philosophy, and which 
. onfers the greatest dignity upon human nature and the 
greatest honour upon the human subject? 

II. Having thus far developed the nature and theory of 
religion, we proceed to investigate the character and require- 
ments of morality, and to determine how far morality can 
exist without religion. Perhaps, as before, the best method of 
doing this will be by examining the character of the moral law 
as propounded in the second table of the Mosaic Decalogue. 
The Decalogue is framed on the supposition that man is 
under a twofold obligation towards his Maker and towards his 
fellow-man. The former of these is open to the difficulty which 
arises when the existence or, what is the same thing, the per- 
sonality of his Maker is denied; the second is exposed to no 
such obstacle, inasmuch as it is impossible to deny the exist- 
ence of our fellow-man. The only point it is possible to 
question is the nature of our obligations to him, or the relation 
in which we stand to him. Here, however, it does not seem 
that there is room for much diversity of opinion. The mutual 
dependence of the human race is matter of universal experi- 
ence. Whenever man is not in a savage condition, he feels 
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his dependence on his fellow-man, and even among savages 
this is felt to a certain extent. There is such a thing as 
human society, and there are certain conditions upon which 
alone it can exist. Whatever these conditions are, they may 
be taken as expressing the principle or theory of its constitu- 
tion, which cannot be violated with impunity. No doubt con- 
siderable divergence of opinion is conceivable as to the way in 
which this principle acts, but not as to the fact of its existence. 
The Decalogue suggests the notion that human society is the 
ordinance of God, that He has intended men to live together, 
and has given to them the laws which will be most conducive 
to their social existence. That is undoubtedly the teaching of 
the Decalogue. It is conceivable that those laws which pro- 
hibit, for example, murder, adultery, and theft, may have 
been arrived at by the invention of man. Still, however, it 
is the verdict of ages that their wisdom is established. If 
man has discovered these laws he has discovered so much of 
his own constitution which may be accepted as true; and if 
there is a God, and man is the work of His hands, then he 
has discovered so much of the principle on which he was made 
by God. So that on this supposition these laws would so far 
be divine laws, whether or not they were actually imposed by 
God or revealed by God. It is to be observed, however, that 
it must make all the difference in the world whether we regard 
man and human society as thus the work of God or whether 
we regard it as the result of chance and indebted for the de- 
velopment and maturity it has attained to its own ingenuity 
and exertions. And whichever theory is the true one, we can 
only assume and contemplate the other to the confusion and 
detriment thereof. It must altogether disarrange our argu- 
ments, if society is a casual growth, to burden them with the 
theory of a personal Creator ; but yet more must it be fatal to 
truth to leave out of our consideration the design and person 
of the Creator, if human society is indeed His creation. It is 
obvious that all researches into the origin of the human race 
must prove abortive, for we have neither faculties to work 
with nor data to proceed upon. It is certain, however, that, 
taking the human race at any given point, it is impossible to 
say that its condition is owing to itself. Frenchmen in France, 
Englishmen in England, Americans in America, can in no 
case be regarded as indebted to themselves alone for their 
actual condition. What they seyerally now are is the result 
of a long and unbroken series of circumstances over which 
they personally in the present generation have had little or no 
control. National self-modification is at all events the cha- 
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racteristic of more recent times. The farther back we go the 
less we can attribute to it. So that analogy would seem to 
be vastly in favour of regarding human society as a growth or 
natural production, rather than as a spontaneous development 
on the part of man. Its earliest manifestations were clearly 
not due to itself, however much it may have succeeded of late 
in modifying its condition and moulding its destiny in various 
countries. If, then, we must take away the element of spon- 
taneity in the origin of human society, what shall we say to 
its origin as a matter of necessity without the operation of 
will? Simply this, that to regard the human race as a ne- 
cessary natural product would not seem to be consistent with 
the power ascribed to it of self-modification ; for so far as this 
power is actually preserved, it ceases to be a mere natural 
production or to have the character of one. Thus the way is 
surely made plain for importing into this matter the action of 
an external will, and for regarding the human race as the 
product of that will. And then we can only consider the 
various constitutional tendencies of the human family as so 
many indications of the intention and design of this will. It 
was proposed from the first that human society should develop 
on a given plan, and the fact that it obeys a certain code of 
laws is no insignificant mark of the plan it was designed to 
follow. Now, one of the most obvious of these laws is the 
principle of interdependence, which is the very foundation of 
human society. But all this is exactly that which is contem- 
plated by the Decalogue. Human society is there regarded 
as God’s work, and the principle is revealed upon which He 
desires its advance. Itis assumed that every human being 
has a special relation to God, and that out of that relation to 
God, whichis common to all men, other relations flow which 
affect them mutually. Each man has duties to his fellow-man, 
because each man has duties to God. The principle, therefore, 
is enunciated that these duties can only be adequately appre- 
ciated when the common duty to God is recognized. Whether 
in the abstract this principle is right or wrong, it at all events 
places the matter in a new light, and it serves to show very 
plainly that a true morality can only be based upon a true 
religion. If the relation between man and God is what it is 
represented to be, this and this only can be the real ground of 
the duties subsisting between man and man. Unquestionably, 
as these duties are the reflection and the consequence of the 
actual relations between man and man, it will be possible for 
the prior relations between man and God to be altogether 
ignored while these latter relations remain valid in all their 
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force,—it will be impossible to forget the one, while the other 
may readily be forgotten—but, for all that, the ideal state, as 
contemplated by the Mosaic code, will be one in which both 
are recognized alike. And we may well ask whether, as soon 
as this high conception is once revealed, it is possible to 
acquiesce in any lower one, and whether the instinctive ver- 
dict of our conscience is not that this alone is worthy of our 
natural constitution, and that nothing less would justify the 
apparent object and purpose of our being. Why is human 
society constituted as it is if this is not the true ideal of its 
existence ?_ Why is it moved with aspirations so exalted and 
so divine if there be no reality from which the aspirations 
are derived, if there be no God in whom it may find the satis- 
faction and the purpose of its being ? 

When we begin to examine the precepts of the second table, 
we find that the first of them lays down a principle which may 
be presumed to lie at the foundation of human society as con- 
ceived by Moses. ‘This is the principle of subordination. The 
modern notion, therefore, of the absolute equality of all men 
receives no sanction from the Decalogue. As men are obviously 
not equal in physical or material or intellectual characteristics, 
so neither are they regarded by the fifth commandment as 
equal in their standing in society. There are those to whom 
honour is due, and there are those whose honour it is to render 
and not withhold that honour. But if this be so, they cannot 
be in the abstract equals. It is contrary to nature that the 
parent and the child, the elder andthe younger, should be equal; 
but the fifth commandment affirms that it is also contrary to 
the will of God, and it lays down this as the ideal principle of 
the constitution of human society. Among the first elements 
of morality, therefore, is the recognition of the principle of 
subordination in human society. It is certain that the almost 
universal experience of mankind has confirmed the wisdom of 
this principle, but a minority of modern theorists have been 
opposed to it, and have propounded the speculative notion of 
the abstract equality of all men. Which principle is theo- 
retically correct it may be difficult or impossible to decide, but 
if the Decalogue is accepted as the embodiment of the divine 
will there can be no shadow of doubt. The principle of sub- 
ordination is part of the divine scheme in the constitution of 
human society. Were it needful we might say that the same 
thing is perceptible in nature, for it is clear that one star 
differeth from another star in glory; but we are content to 
accept it on the authority of revelation. But once discredit 
that authority, and it is easy nme that a blow is struck at 
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one of the first principles of morality, so far as this may 
legitimately be so regarded. In this respect, therefore, religion 
is the foundation of morality, and morality stands or falls with 
religion. For if it is not the will of God that is declared in 
the constitution of human society, then we have no guarantve 
that its constitution will be preserved or even acknowledged. 
The mae of subordination is one of the first that will be 
called in question, and it will not improbably be rejected—a 
sure step in the disorganization of human society. 

The next precept is the one that enforces the sanctity of 
human life: ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ The instinct of self-pre- 
servation has operated as a great protection to this precept, 
and its necessity may be said to be self-evident; but here again 
the question arises, Does the precept rest on any divine founda- 
tion, or merely on the instincts of humanity? Is the Jaw the 
experience merely of man’s own efforts at preserving himself, 
or is the rationale of the precept to be sought for deeper? Is 
it wrong to destroy human life because man is made in the 
image of God, and man has no right to deface the image of 
God and to destroy His handiwork, or is it only wrong so far 
as man consents to acknowledge it as wrong? Is the sixth 
commandment merely the expression of a mutual compact 
among men, or does it express the will of God, and is it the 
law of God? Ifitis the law of God, it must have been re- 
vealed as that law, or otherwise how could it be known to be 
so? In other words, the recognition of the law as the divine 
law is its revelation. It is proposed to the conscience as thie 
law of God, and it is so accepted. When itis so accepted it is 
revealed. Its revelation is the cause of its acceptance, its 
acceptance is the proof of its revelation. Here, then, the 
foundations of morality, so far as this is a part. of morality, 
are laid in religion, and it is easy to see that so far as we take 
away these foundations we weaken the support of morality in 
this respect. We deprive it of its divine sanctions, and cause 
it to rest only upon human caprice—a foundation in this case 
which may prove sufficiently secure in the majority of instances, 
but which nevertheless is sandy and shifting, and is liable to 
be swept away by the outbursts of passion, and to collapse 
beneath the pressure of popular tumult and self-will. 

We approach, however, far more difficult and delicate ground 
when we begin to investigate the nature and restrictions of the 
seventh commandment; and yet this is one that is moro 
especially connected with the conventional use of the term 
morality. It is one, moreover, in which we are constrained to 
determine the nature and authority of the obligation imposed, 
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‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.’ This is the one precept 
which regulates the whole intercourse of the sexes. Here we 
may certainly affirm that universal experience has testified to 
the necessity of some such regulation, but how is it to be 
imposed, and who is to impose it? What is the natural 
principle that is violated when a man takes the wife of another? 
Is the principle sufficiently observed when this is done with 
the mutual consent of all parties? If not, wherein lies the 
violation? Would society be materially injured if this were 
adopted as a recognized practice? Has society any right to 
allow a community of wives, or to sanction polygamy or 
marriages within certain degrees? The attempt has often been 
made; many nations have adopted polygamy; some have 
allowed marriages between children of the same parents. Nor 
does it seem possible to deny the abstract and original right of 
society in this respect, unless it is absolutely bound by some 
@ priori and divine obligation. This is clearly a point in which 
the confines of morality border very closely on those of religion, 
in which morality will of necessity vary as religion is or is not 
acknowledged. If, however, there is any divine purpose in the 
constitution of human society, it is impossible not to suppose 
that the relations between the sexes would form the subject of 
divine precept. Unless society is left absolutely free to regu- 
late itself, it would certainly be subject to restrictions in this 
respect. If, therefore, we admit the existence of God, and 
suppose Him to have designed the constitution of human 
society, it is all but certain that He would make the intercourse 
of the sexes the subject of precept. It is no less certain 
that the conduct of society in this respect would be varying 
and inconsistent. We have therefore to account for the 
existence of the seventh commandment as a fact on the 
supposition that it was the invention of society, and was not 
of any authority higher than human. And this is not an easy 
matter. He would certainly be a daring moralist who should 
venture to suggest that the obligations of the seventh com- 
mandment were merely human; but if they are anything 
more, they can only be so because it was the divine command 
expressive of the divine will that man should not commit 
adultery. But how is any such divine command to be made 
known independently of revelation; and even if the divine 
command is discovered with any degree of moral certainty to 
be divine and not human, would not any such discovery be 
itself of the nature of a revelation to the individual conscience 
to which it was thus brought home? As before, we conclude 
that the perception of the divine authority of this precept 
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constitutes the revelation of it. If its proclamation on Sinai 
was it first original proclamation, that was its original 
revelation. If, however, it was before acknowledged as divine, 
in whatever way it was made known, that was its revelation, 
and the proclamation on Sinai did but confirm and establish 
this. The light of God’s truth is ever going forth to instruct 
‘mankind. When the light is perceived and the majesty of the 
truth confirmed, that is its revelation. This is a work 
continually and successively maintaining itself; it is not con- 
fined or limited to single separate acts, though some of these 
acts may have been in their character unique. But the 
revelation once given is made for ever. The light once kindled 
can never be put out—will never withdraw its shining. It is 
its own witness. And thus the seventh commandment, however 
it was first arrived at, proclaims itself as divine, and vindicates 
its divinity by the denunciation of the tremendous woes 
against that man who presumes to regard it as human. But 
need we say more to establish the dependence of morality upon 
religion ? If the sanctions of morality in relation to the seventh 
commandment are withdrawn by its being treated as the mere 
convention of society, it becomes perfectly certain that morality 
itself is undermined, and men will cease to obey the command 
of God because they cease to believe that it is God’s command 
that they disobey. Here, then, it is transparently clear that 
it will become very difficult to preserve morality if religion is 
disowned or set at nought. 

We pass on to the eighth commandment. And here again 
it is by no means unnecessary in the present day to inves- 
tigate the primary principles which this commandment 
assumes and declares. It confirms and sanctions the reality 
of the rights of property. There can be no theft when there 
is no property. It would be an impossible offence if com- 
munity of goods prevailed, because all would have an equal 
right to everything ; the offence would consist in a special 
assertion of the right, not in the attempt to deprive another 
of it. The law, therefore, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ proceeds 
on the assumption that the offence is not only possible but a 
criminal one. It affirms the existence of property. The 
question, therefore, arises, Is this a human and conventional 
arrangement, or is it a divine ordinance? If it is a human 
arrangement, contingent only on the will of society in certain 
circumstances, then the infringement of it is in no sense a 
moral offence, but only the breach of a conventional compact 
which circumstances might dissolve. If a number of persons 
bind themselves by a mutual compact, it is plain that each is 
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responsible to all the rest, but only to all the rest, unless 
there is an independent and external standard to which all 
are alike responsible. If there be not such a standard, then 
each individual violating the compact merely declines to be 
bound by it, and since in so doing he voluntarily renounces 
all personal advantages to be derived from it, we may fairly 
question whether his right can be disputed. Suppose, there- 
fore, the law of property to be nothing more than such a 
mutual compact framed by a portion of society, it is hard to 
see how society can protect itself against one member after 
another renouncing the conditions of association, and acting 
in violation of the law of property. The result would be the 
gradual disintegration of society, or at least of society so con- 
stituted. Nor does it seem possible to avoid such a result, 
unless there is some invisible authority independent of and 
external to society which offers itself as the guardian of its 
interests. But if there is such an authority, then, the law of 
property, for example, is no more the creation of society, but 
much rather of this authority. That is to say, it is one of 
the original laws or principles with reference to which society 
has been constituted or in accordance with which it has 
spontaneously constituted itself. As, however, the degree of 
accordance does not in any way depend upon the voluntary 
action of society in this respect, we may discard altogether 
the notion of any such spontaneous constitution, and regard 
it as an operation of which society has been the unconscious 
and involuntary subject. But this leads us within a step or 
two of that governing and creative Being who has fashioned 
society according to the laws of His own nature, which laws 
He has revealed in the constitution of society, and in its 
necessary subjection to certain discoverable principles. It is 
no great assumption, then, to infer that the law of property 
is one of those elemental principles whose roots lie deeper 
than in society itself, and in fact are only to be found in God. 
But then the violation of this law becomes a moral and not a 
conventional offence, though its morality must depend alto- 
gether upon the recognition of its divine authority, which is a 
matter of religion. If, therefore, we are to have any guarantee 
that this law, like the others, shall be regarded as of permanent 
obligation, we must insist upon the importance of recognizing 
its religious aspect. Its morality will infallibly come to nought 
if its connection with religion is severed or impaired. 

The next precept of the Decalogue, though concerning only 
a man’s conduct towards his neighbour, is one which can, with 
perhaps even less appearance of probability, be assigned tothe 
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invention of society. And the form in which it is inculcated 
is one calculated to remove it altogether out of the sphere of 
human discovery, because it is enjoined with imperative and 
individual authority, ‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour.’ This is an offence which, whatever interest 
society may have in doing so, it is simply impossible for society 
to protect itself against. Even supposing appropriate penalties 
could be affixed, it is obvious that the due apportionment of 
them must depend upon the detection of the offence. And this, 
from the very nature of the case, it is difficult to secure. The 
law of truth between man and man is obviously one in the ob- 
servance of which all mankind have a like interest, but society 
is absolutely powerless to secure it; nor is it possible to establish 
the claim of society to demand its observance, unless society of 
its very nature is not only a mutual bond between individuals, 
but a common bond to a superior and independent Being. For 
society has no independent and actual existence of its own apart 
from the personal existence of the individuals composing it to 
which the individuals are responsible. Society is an abstraction 
and not a person, and we cannot be responsible to abstractions. 
I cannot give an account to a creation of my own mind; I can 
only give an account to a person who is entitled to be my judge. 
I cannot be responsible to society in any other sense than I am 
responsible to the several members of society individually and 
collectively. I may be responsible to each and all of them, 
but that exhausts my responsibility as far as society is con- 
cerned, and as far as I am concerned, unless there is another 
above society to whom I am responsible. If, therefore, my 
obligation to truth does not depend upon my relation to Him, 
I am only so far pledged to truth towards my fellow-creatures 
as they regard themselves as pledged to truth towards me. It 
were absurd of them to exact an obligation of me which they 
showed themselves unwilling to acknowledge as my due. And 
therefore, unless I can be sure that they regard themselves as 
pledged to deal truly by me, I can never be without an excuse 
for acting untruly towards them. And, therefore, the recog- 
nition of our mutual obligations in regard to truth will vary 
inversely in proportion to our mutual ignorance of each other’s 
motives. The less we know of them, the more opportunity we 
shall have of acting untruly. But the more we are conscious 
of being untrue ourselves, the more we shall suspect others of 
untruth ; and thus, unless there is some common and inde- 
pendent standard by which we are all bound and which we all 
recognize, it will be simply and hopelessly impossible to secure 
truth in society at large. If there is no such standard, the 
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truth itself becomes fatally and irrecoverably depreciated ; and 
truth among men is an insubstantial dream and the imaginary 
echo of an unuttered voice. We are compelled, therefore, in 
spite of ourselves, and for the preservation of what we cannot 
but instinctively recognize as our highest interests, to believe 
in the existence of such a standard of truth, and to believe that 
the constitution of our nature and the well-being of society, and 
not the mere dictum of society, requires us to be conformed to 
it. But here again there can be no such thing as obligation 
to a law, but to a will or person imposing the law. For law 
is a determination of the mind, and the determination of the 
mind expresses the action of the will; and therefore, if we are 
under an obligation to truth, it is because and only because 
we are under an obligation to one whois true. And we cannot 
be, strictly speaking, moral except as we recognize this obli- 
gation ; but to recognize this obligation is the highest function 
of religion and the exclusive province of religion. Unless we 
recognize the relation there is between us and this Person, we 
not only cannot attain to the highest exercise of truth in our 
dealings with each other, but we have no guarantee that it will 
not vanish altogether; nay, we have the strongest assurance 
that it must do so. Here, then, there is the closest possible 
connection between religion and morality, and the morality 
will only be moral in proportion as it is recognized as being 
inevitably and essentially religious. We see then, by a process 
of necessary reasoning, that there is a presumption derived 
from our natural and moral constitution which is strongly in 
favour of the existence of a Person whose will is the law which 
we are made to obey. 

That there is this essential law cannot possibly be denied, 
unless we do violence to all that we ean discover by in- 
vestigation and inward scrutiny of ourselves. But the law 
has very markedly the appearance of being one which we 
were intended to obey. So far, then, as this appearance is 
warranted, it is evidence that the law is the expression of a 
will, and the will the characteristic attribute of a person. No 
one, then, has or can have an ultimate right to enforce this 
law but the person whose law it is, and the law can only be 
imposed, if imposed it is, by the ultimate lawgiver. We 
have seen, however, that, as a matter of fact, it is imposed, 
not only as a matter of history and literature in the Mosaic 
Decalogue, but yet more in the innermost recesses of our con- 
sciousness, and in the lowest foundations of our moral being. 
Is not the law, then, the lawgiver’s own work? Can the 
person who says ‘Thou shalt not’ be any other than He? 
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That we respond instinctively as we do to the voice which 
says ‘ Thou shalt not,’ is the highest moral evidence we can 
have of the reality of the Person whose voice it is. The light 
has flashed out upon the conscience and shined in unto the 
soul, and we have seen it, because it is the light ; and because 
we have seen it, it is light that we have seen. Those only 
will endeavour to maintain the contrary who are the children 
of darkness. But light has the faculty not only of witnessing 
to itself, but also to the darkness which it contradicts; and 
consequently that which is thus contradicted is proved to be 
darkness, and not light. 

Furthermore, is not the very fact that we cannot but recog- 
nize a standard within ourselves by which we know that we 
are judged, to which we feel that we ought to be conformed, 
and from which when we deflect we are conscious that we do 
so—is not this very fact a significant indication that the 
standard which thus judges us must be a person and not a 
thing, must be endowed with a will and not devoid of any 
will; for otherwise how is it that we who know ourselves to 
be persons thus feel ourselves dominated by that which is not 
personal? If there is any such thing as duty—any such 
legitimate word as ought—it surely affords a strong pre- 
sumption that the standard thus imperatively made known is 
itself the expression of a will which thus asserts its authority 
over us. It is perhaps true that we cannot get beyond the 
domain of presumption in the matter, but this is further than 
we can get in the opposite direction. The facts of our own 
nature of which we are conscious can only be sufficiently ex- 
plained on the supposition that they have their counterpart 
in the spiritual world, even as our sense of right and wrong is 
the reflection of a higher standard which we faintly discern 
though we cannot fully comprehend it. If our existence is 
personal, there must surely be a personal existence of which 
it is the reflex, even as our sense of right is the reflex of 
an abstract standard of right which we are constrained to 
acknowledge and dare not deny. 

When Stanley, in the centre of Africa, presented the claims 
of Christianity to King Mtesa, he drew a comparison between 
the character of Christ and that of Mohammed, as it was 
known from the report of Arab travellers; ‘and I left it,’ 
says he, ‘to the king and his followers to give their verdict in 
favour of Christ.’ A marvellous tribute to the reality and 
universality of the moral sense in man! Here was this 
savage chieftain, without education, without traditional bias 
to good of any kind; but he is assumed to be, and justly so, 
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incapable of not preferring the character of Christ to that of 
Mohammed, as more in accordance with his own sense of 
right, as he could not help acknowledging it. 

There remains only the last precept of the Decalogue to be 
considered. This is obviously, as it has always been regarded, 
the hedge or protection of all the others. It puts restraint not 
only on the actions, but on the desires of man. It is a safe- 
guard, therefore, to the precepts of the first table and to those 
of the second. For the spring of every action is the will, and 
if the will is restrained the actions cannot be free. But is not 
this a bond fide recognition of the fact that the essence of our 
being is the will, that we are ourselves persons ? And is not 
this direct appeal to the very essential principle of our nature, 
and the authoritative application of the law to it, a plain indi- 
cation of the personal character of the imposer? To what 
principle can we attribute the law, ‘ Thou shalt not covet,’ but 
to one possessed of a personal will? Society has obviously no 
power to impose such a law, and society is not aperson. No 
human being, however, has the power to impose such a law on 
his fellow-creature, and he would be powerless to enforce it if 
hehad. But, for all that, the law sounds out clear and distinct, 
‘Thou shalt not covet.’ Nor was this a law imposed by Moses, 
for the reason before named. He had no right to impose it. 
But no sooner is it given than we are conscious of its abso- 
lute authority. Against it there is no appeal. The human 
conscience is cowed before it, and the human heart pleads guilty. 
But why? It is impossible for any man to say that the desires 
do not require regulation, for it is patent that if left unregulated 
they must issue in actions that violate the law. It is con- 
ceivable, however, that some might hold that so long as the 
actions are duly regulated the desires may be disregarded. 
But not so the law; and there can be no doubt that the con- 
science recognizes its wisdom and authority. But why so un- 
less the law is a precept of Him who made us, and who knows 
how we are made? It is He and He only who can say to us, 
‘Thou shalt not covet.’ The very thought of any impersonal 
object or inanimate principle so speaking with authority is 
preposterous and absurd. If the precept is binding, it is only 
binding because it is the precept of a person, and of a person 
who has a right to impose it, because He sees that only by 
compliance with it can we fulfil the design which He had in 
constituting us so as to recognize instinctively its authority 
when revealed. But then the recognition of its authority is 
the seal of its revelation. We did not discover this precept ; 
Moses did not perceive it intuitively ; but it was given to man 
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and given as the law of God, and when it is recognized as the 
law of God it is revealed in the conscience. Such recognition, 
however, is not the cause but the consequence of its revelation. 
The fact of revelation gives existence to the fact of recognition. 
If there were no light we could not see the light. The eye is 
a witness to the revelation of the light, and the conscience is 
a witness to the revelation of the law, which receives all its 
authority from being the expression of the will of a person. 
In the recognition of this personal authority of the law consists 
its revelation. When the conscience has been educated to 
to perceive the divine authority of the law and to receive it 
as the expression of the will of a person, a revelation has 
taken place. The law thus recognized has proved the reve- 
lation of a person. The law is the moral proof of the existence 
and the personality of God. It is impossible altogether to 
deny the authority of the law. It is impossible altogether 
to abolish the idea of the personality of God. And the one 
impossibility is the measure of the other. 

We have seen, then, the nature and the scope of morality— 
that it concerns chiefly the relation of man to his fellow-man, 
as religion concerns chiefly the relation of man to God. The 
necessity of morality for the preservation of society is the proof 
of the need of religion, because religion is the foundation and 
the origin of morality. It is often asked whether morality has 
any need of the sanctions of religion—whether it cannot exist 
without them. The answer to these questions must depend 
upon the essential character of morality. If morality has no 
other authority than the will of society, which obviously means 
of a part of society, then it is obvious that it may be inde- 
pendent of religion, so far as to need to derive no sanction 
from it. There must still remain undecided, however, the 
very important question, how far morality on this supposition 
will be permanent. And there can be no doubt but that it 
will be permanent so long only as the portion of society which 
lends its sanction continues to lend it. Withdraw those 
sanctions, and from the nature of the case there are no others 
which can remain. If, however, as we have seen, morality, 
regarded in its principal branches as the obligation to the law 
which prohibits murder, adultery, and theft, does not prove 
upon investigation to derive its sanction in any degree from 
the will of society, but much rather from the very constitution 
of society—that is to say, a principle according to which 
society itself has been framed, to which therefore it can lay no 
claim as an invention of its own—that is to say, therefore, 
from the law imposed upon society by the Maker of it—we 
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can see very plainly that the strength of morality must and 
will lie in the loyalty with which this original fountain of the 
law prescribing it is acknowledged and revered. But this is 
the function of religion.. For whether or not man acknow- 
ledges his Maker and takes account of the relation in which 
he stands to Him must depend upon his religious instinct and 
constitutes his religion. Morality, therefore, of necessity runs 
up into religion and finds its origin there. And so to ask 
whether morality can exist without religion is to ask whether 
a tree can live after its tap-root is destroyed. That it may 
flourish for a time from its own intrinsic vitality, is conceiv- 
able; but that it can long survive, and will not gradually 
wane and die, is impossible. It is, therefore, of the last im- 
portance that men’s minds should be thoroughly informed on 
the philosophy of this question. Let each man ask himself 
on what authority he is bound by the restrictions of the moral 
law. If he is bound at all, who or what is it that binds him. 
Is it the individual or the aggregate will of his fellow-man, or 
is it a power beyond either of these, and more than either ? 
Is it not the constitution of his own nature, related as he is 
to others? But this relation he did not make, neither did 
they. How, then, did it arise? Was it from chance or from 
necessity ? If from chance, then it no doubt isin accordance 
with such chance that he is bound by the moral law; but then 
it cannot be a matter of chance if he violates the moral law, 
for he clearly has the option of not doing so. He has the 
option of not killing, stealing, or committing adultery. So 
that it is not a matter of chance whether or not he obeys a 
law, which is nevertheless in strict accordance with his moral 
nature, which is a matter of chance, which is absurd. If, 
however, the constitution of his nature is a matter of neces- 
sity, what is meant by this? It must then be a matter of 
necessity that he obeys or violates this necessary law. But 
he undoubtedly has the option of doing the one or the 
other, or else he ceases to be a moral agent, and the morality 
we are discussing becomes a mere name. If, therefore, the 
constitution of his nature is a matter of necessity, this is 
only another way of saying that the moral constitution of 
our nature could not have been other than it is, because in 
no other way would it have corresponded with the original 
and abstract scheme, which is revealed to us as the will of 
the divine mind. God is truth, and that which is according 
to truth must necessarily be as it is, because otherwise it 
would not be in accordance with truth, or the will of God, 
which is towards the truth. 
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We are thus again led up to the postulate or presumption of 
a God ; butis not that a postulate which satisfactorily accounts 
for everything, while without it we find ourselves involved in 
hopeless confusion, whatever hypothesis we adopt? At all 
events, it is certain that if there be no God there can be no 
religion, for religion is man’s attitude towards God. If, there- 
fore, religion is the true basis of morality, it is certain that 
there can be no morality upon the atheistic or necessitarian 
principle, because that would be morality without religion. If 
all our actions are unalterably decreed by fate before we act 
them, then we are no longer free agents. The apparent alter- 
natives of choice presented to us are delusions: we are the 
most abject of slaves, and in no sense free men ; and therefore 
morality is a term which can in no legitimate sense apply to 
our actions. We do not speak of the workings of a machine 
as moral actions, because there is no choice in them; they can 
only be according to a prescribed plan. Neither are the actions 
of a horse or a dog to be described as moral, because whatever 
choice there may be in them, there is no exercise of a moral 
sense which discerns the difference between right and wrong, 
and voluntarily chooses the right. If, then, we have no power 
of choice, we are no longer moral agents, and morality becomes 
adream. And tuis is what sooner or later it must become if 
the spring of morality is not recognized as residing in religion, 
which consists in the perception of the vital and permanent 
relation between ourselves and God. It is not to be denied 
that a school of thought exists in the present day which, while 
rejecting altogether any belief in religion or even any concern 
with a personal God, is yet nevertheless so much under the in- 
fluence of public opinion as enlightened by Christian teaching 
(for to this we unquestionably must refer it) as to hold fast by 
morality, or at least not to break with it in practice or theory. 
But let any one of these persons cross-examine himself very 
narrowly as to why he shrinks from an immoral act—such, for 
example, as would infringe the seventh commandment. Let 
him decide whether in the abstract (the considerations of per- 
sonal inclination and the like being withdrawn) such an act 
would be right or wrong. If the former, then it is clear that 
in his case the foundations of morality are overthrown ; but if 
wrong, why wrong? Because inconsistent and incompatible 
with the greatest happiness of the greatest number, or why ? 
But what is the greatest happiness of the greatest number but 
that whichis most in accordance with our natural constitution? 
That which is right, then, is right because it is according to 
nature, and that which is wrong is wrong because it violates 
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nature. But how is there this discrimination between right 
and wrong in nature, or how is it that this discrimination 
assumes in us the character of a moral sense, if there is not 
something answering to that moral sense in nature? But if 
the root and prototype of the moral sense is really to be found 
in nature, then there must be in nature something of the cha- 
racter of a personal essence—that is, there must be behind, 
beyond, and beneath nature a personal God. -And we may 
safely say that there can be no real and eternal distinction 
hetween right and wrong unless there is a personal God dis- 
tinguishing them, and causing us, by the light He sheds in 
conscience, to perceive and acknowledge the distinction. Wrong 
is proved to be wrong by comparison with the right; but how 
comes right to be what it is unless because the right of right 
is a law judging and decreeing what is right, and so manifesting 
right to be that which is in harmony with the eternal and un- 
changeable will expressing itself in law, and finding a continual 
response to itself in the human conscience? For see what 
upon the other theory the assumption must be: That the 
moral sense is a result and a consequence springing by a pro- 
cess of development from something totally incongruous and, 
unlike itself, inanimate, unconscious: That after a succession 
of progressive stages upwards and onwards from the lifeless to 
the living, from the living to the sentient, from the sentient to 
the conscious, and from the conscious to the moral, the sense 
of right and wrong was at last produced, being due to nothing 
except itself and chance or necessity, and reflecting nothing 
but itself and pointing on to nothing but itself and the pros- 
pect of relapsing into unconsciousness and oblivion. On this 
tueory, then, the progress of development which has obtained 
thus far will advance no further. Manis the end of all things 
and the measure of all things ; he is a law unto himself, he is 
the absolute monarch of the universe, which he did not make, 
and can but partially control. There is no one to whom he is 
responsible, no one to whom he owes his life, no one who 
controls his death, no one from whom he comes and to whom 
he returns. Is this a reasonable theory—one in which man is 
constituted to find satisfaction or repose? Does it offer any 
explanation of the mysteries of his being and his position — 
to be compared with the theory which teaches that there is 

creative God who is before all things and by whom all inn 
consist, whose works are no part of Him, though He has called 
them into existence and given them their being ; : that He is the 
father of all mankind ; that He has made man in His own 
image, and stamped His i image upon man; that the reflex of 
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that image is the moral sense and the power of distinction 
between right and wrong in man ; that therefore man, in spite 
of himself, and because he: is- what he is, man made in the 
image of God, is responsible to God, who is the personal 
standard of right, of which man is spontaneously conscious ; 
that man is not yet at the goal of his own existence, but is 
now in progress towards a condition of things yet higher, in 
which the dim though unambiguous perception he now has of 
God will be changed for a vision face to face, in which he will 
perceive more clearly than at present the full relation in which 
he stands to God; that with a view to training man for the 
enjoyment of this higher state, and in order to develop that 
faculty without which no moral creature of God can exist, the 
faculty of faith or dependence on God and trust in Him, God 
has given man a law which is found to be in complete harmony 
with what he can by investigation discover of himself or God, 
which, however, is ultimately dependent for its acceptance upon 
the exercise and perception of that very moral sense which it 
is presumedly given to educate ; that God has made the entire 
constitution and well-being of society to be dependent upon the 
recognition of the laws concerning the relation between man 
and man, which run up into and involve the recognition of 
Himself as the moral governor of the world; that He has thus 
made the evidence of His own existence to be confirmed by the 
character of the laws most nearly affecting society, while by 
the twofold form of the law in which it has been given, He has 
shown that religion and morality are interdependent; that 
there is no true recognition of God which does not enjoin the 
well-being of society, and no permanent guarantee for or en- 
forcement of morality which does not depend on and lead up 
to the religious recognition of God ? 
STANLEY LEATHES. 


Art. IV.—Evolution, Viewed in Relation to Theology. 


Habit and Intelligence: a Series of Essays on the Laws of Life 
and Mind. By Joun Murray. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Thoroughly Revised and mostly Re-written. 
Macmillan and Co. 1879. 


Reapers who have made acquaintance with Mr. Murphy’s 
valuable work in its former edition will welcome its re- 
appearance in the deeply interesting volume before us. The 
author has not merely executed the revision which in a work 
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| of this nature becomes necessary through the progress of 


biological research, he has added much new and valuable 
matter. Then, in order to concentrate attention upon his 
main subject, he has omitted, as stated in his Preface, ‘all 
the chapters of the first edition which treated of merely phy- 
sical science, as distinguished from the science of life and 
mind.’ Of the new and important chapters which have been 
added, three contain most valuable summaries of interesting 
facts, ‘ mostly abstracted from the enormous mass of detail 
noted in Darwin’s works,’ and here selected in order to illus- 
trate Mr. Murphy’s argument. 

The following chapters, altogether new and original, are 
of special interest: ‘Classification and Parallel Variation ;’ 
‘Classification and the Fixation of Characters;’ ‘ Structure 
in Anticipation of Function ;’ ‘The Origin of Man;’ and 
‘ Automatism.’ 

According to the fundamental idea of the work, habit and 
intelligence are primary laws of both life and mind, habit 
being the perpetuating, and intelligence the progressive, factor 
in all life, conscious or unconscious. We cannot, by merely 
quoting isolated passages, do justice to the ability with which 
this opinion is supported; but we can indicate the importance 
of the entire theory by stating the fundamental positions 
which it leads the author to maintain. It places him in 
opposition to two great schools of thought, the merits of 
which, under other aspects, he fully recognizes. Mr. Murphy’s 
theory of habit and intelligence involves, in the science of 
biology, that important difference from Darwin which forms 
one main topic of interest in his present work. In the 
philosophy of mind, it places him ‘in fundamental opposi- 
tion’ to the psychological school to which Mill, Bain, and 
Herbert Spencer belong. 

It may thus be seen how important are the conclusions to 
which the present volume leads. We characterize it as a 
truly noble work, not only for the elevation of its aim, but for 
the admirable force of its reasoning. We cannot but remark 
Mr. Murphy’s rare clearness and directness of style. His 
power of lucid statement does not forsake him even in the 
discussion of the most abstract questions. The chapter on 
‘ Automatism,’ in which he discusses consciousness, will, and 
freedom, contains a most masterly refutation of the auto- 
matist theory. Other philosophical chapters, such as that on 
‘Time, Space, and Causation,’ tempt us, by their value, to 
linger over them; but we must turn from these, and from the 
general suggestiveness and interest of the work, in order to 
concentrate attention upon our immediate subject. 
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In again bringing his theory of evolution into the light of 
recent science, Mr. Murphy, while modifying a few minor 
points, has the satisfaction of not only maintaining, but con- 
lirming, his original conclusion. How important that con- 
clusion is, especially in a theological point of view, it is the 
object of this paper to suggest. The doctrine of evolution, in 
the special form presented in ‘Habit and Intelligence,’ is full 
of interest to students of physical science. But it claims our 
ittention for other, more important, reasons than any that can 
arise from the mere investigation of nature, accurate and 
profound though that investigation may be. In Mr. Murphy’s 
Jeading idea may be found a clue which leads theological 
thought in a promising though almost untrodden path. 
Although deeply interested in theological questions, as may 
be known through his other writings, he repudiates the idea 
of attempting on his part to reconcile science with scripture; * 
wnd in the work before us he never allows himself to wander 
from his one object—that of tracing by methods of observa- 
tion alone the efficient causes of the phenomena of life. This 
he has done with a unity of purpose which not only renders 
his work extremely interesting and valuable from a scientific 
standpoint, but which gives a singular interest to the coinci- 
dence of his views with certain leading doctrines of Evay- 
gelical theology. Mr. Murphy’s object in the present instance 
has been to find the truth of nature: shall we wonder if, in 
so doing, he has shed light upon the truth of grace? ‘ Truth 
is Divine thought.’ There cannot fail to be harmony between 
the two voices which declare that thought—the voice of nature 
and the voice of grace. Though existing as diversities of 
operation, they are of the same God. 

In the present paper we do not propose to enter upon the 
details of biology, so ably discussed in ‘ Habit and Intelli- 
gence.’ Criticism of these belongs to biologists proper, not to 
writers whose purpose in examining the data of physical re- 
search is merely to advance to the more general conclusions 
which such data must precede or sustain. It will be suffi- 
cient for our purpose to state succinctly the main theory of 
the work under review. As an evolutionist, Mr. Murphy 
differs from Darwin in the following important points. While 


. believing that all living forms have been evolved from a small 


number of germs (possibly from a single germ), holding, we 
must also observe, that ‘life is the cause, not the effect, of 
organization,’ he considers that the process of evolution 
cannot be adequately accounted for by Darwin’s ‘natural 


t * See ‘ The Scientific Bases of Faith.’ Introduction. 
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selection’ or ‘survival of the fittest ;’ that, in addition to 
these, a further agency is required. This agency, which, 
according to Mr. Murphy’s hypothesis, is ‘ co-extensive with 
life and peculiar to it,’ is a moulding, guiding power, through 
whose formative and progressive influence the ‘habit,’ which 
is its co-factor in the kingdom of organic nature, is developed, 
differentiated, into the manifold forms of life. To this agency 
Mr. Murphy gives the name of ‘ organizing intelligence.’ He 
thus defines it— 


It will not be questioned by any one that intelligence is found in none 
but living beings ; but it is not so obvious that intelligence is an attribute 
of all living beings, and co-extensive with life. When I speak of intelli- 
gence, however, I mean not only the conscious intelligence of mind, but 
also the organizing intelligence which adapts the eye for seeing, the ear 
for hearing, and every part of an organism for its work. The usual belief 
is that the drganizing intelligence and the mental intelligence are two dis- 
tinct intelligences. I maintain, on the contrary, that they are not distinct, 
but are two separate manifestations of the same intelligence, which is co- 
extensive with life, though it is for the most part unconscious, and only 
becomes conscious of itself in the mind of man (p. 2). 


Here let it be observed that to this organizing intelligence, 
as traced through the whole realm of living nature, is to be 
attributed, in the author’s view, no Pantheistic meaning what- 
ever. ‘The above theory is conceived and developed in an 
entirely theistic sense, with emphatic recognition of the living, 
personal God as the fountain of all life. Viewed superficially, 
it is true, it may recall the Pantheism of both ancient and 
modern thought, even as many, perhaps all, great lines of 
truth have, in the plane of human reason, their vanishing 
points in dangerous error. The ‘organizing intelligence’ of the 
work before us is not, as the late Dr. Hodge partially mis- 
interpreted it, a power placed ‘in nature, and not in God.’ * 
Stated fully, it is conceived by the author as a power imma- 
nent in nature only through the will of the living God, and 
through that will alone an efficient cause of natural pheno- 
mena. 

With regard to the numerous instances adduced by Mr. 
Murphy in justification of his differences from Darwin—as 
these differences form the crucial point of the theory in one 
important aspect, we ask the reader’s careful attention to the 
deeply interesting discussion of them in chapters xii.—xxi. 
inclusive. There it will be found that in treating of organic 
variations, which he regards as having been evolved from more 
simple forms, the author calls special attention to the fact that 


* Hodge's ‘ Systematic Theology,’ vol. ii, chap. 1, 
NO. CXLIII. 6 ; 
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in many instances such variations are not of service to the 
species in which they first appear; that in some cases they 
may be even hindrances; that they seem to serve essentially 
as preparations for more complete development of function. 
Natural selection appears no more sufficient to account for 
such phenomena than it is able to meet ‘the crux of Darwin- 
ism, namely, the origin of complex adaptations such as those 
of the eye and ear’ (p. 400). 

Referring to the agencies to which Darwin and Spencer 
ascribe all organic characters, Mr. Murphy remarks— 


These two agencies, which we call self-adaptation and natural selection, 
though acting on living things and through the vital forces, yet act 
mechanically; and, moreover, they are unintelligent, and therefore in- 
capable of foresight. Even if they are sufficient, which I maintain they 
are not, to account for the utmost elaborateness of development and exact- 
ness of adaptation, it is evident that they can account only for such per- 
fection as is needed for the actual life of the individual; they cannot 
possibly account for any development which is not useful at the time 
when it occurs, but is made in anticipation of being useful either at a 
future period of the organism’s existence or in a future generation. 
Habit, which is the acting power in the process of self-adaptation, cannot 
fit an organism for a life on which it has not yet entered; and natural 
selection can only select what is immediately useful. . . . It is here main- 
tained that there are many cases in the organic world where structure has 
been laid down as a preparation for function before the function could be 
brought into action, as truly as the shipwright, when he lays the keel on 
the land, intends the future ship to float on the water (p. 840, chap. 
xviii., on ‘ Structure in Anticipation of Function’). 


The following is from the same interesting chapter. IRe- 
ferring to the curious characteristics which the researches of 
the past few years have brought to light in certain Ascidian 
larve, the author speaks of them as characteristics — 


. » . which no possible benefit to the animal itself will account for, and 
which were at first introduced by the guiding intelligence that directs the 
work of evolution, not with a view to the benefit of the animals in which 
they first appeared, but with a view to the ultimate evolution of the ver- 
tebrate class of animals from this lowly beginning.- Here, to quote the 
words of Schiller, we ‘find in our search the Creator at His work’ 


(p. 844). 


It may be objected that intelligence, as a primary law of 
life, is but the old anima mundi, the demiurge of ancient phi- 
losophy. No; it is something better. But even if it were the 
fulfilment of an ancient dream, the visions of the old wisdom 
are not to be rejected merely because they were visions in their 
day. Many of them have been changed into the realities of 
true thought. The atomic philosophy of Anaxagoras was, no 
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doubt, in his time a mere phantasm, but it was a forecast of 
the atomism now postulated in the whole domain of physics ; 
and the anima mundi of Greek speculation, likewise a shadow, 
may possibly have been the adumbration of a law of the 
Divine working, now for the first time truly interpreted. 

Let us here observe that it is not our purpose to discuss the 
general theory of evolution. Assuming for the present that 
that theory contains important truth, we merely desire to point 
out the significance of the particular modification of it which 
we find in the work before us. 

Now, seeing that the author of ‘Habit and Intelligence’ 
considers Darwin’s theory insufficient to account for the phe- 
nomena of evolution, it will doubtless be inquired, What place, 
consistent with the theism which he so strongly holds, does he 
assign to special creation? In other words, What are we to 
understand by the whole term, evolution by organizing intelli- 
gence? In order to answer this question as carefully as it 
deserves, it will be necessary to make a slight digression. 

It is well known that in the study of nature biologists do 
not find the total breaks, and the sudden appearance of new 
orders, which the ordinary idea of creation presupposes. 
They consequently do not admit that idea. They do not find 
it realized in nature. Do they therefore deny the fact of 
special creation? We shall see. 

It is well known that the conclusions of science are again 
and again expressed emphatically in favour of evolution in 
some form, or to some extent. It is also well known that with 
regard to the origin of intellectual man, new elements enter 
into the problem. Characteristics appear, physical, psychi- 
cal, and spiritual, which materialistic evolutionists are cer- 
tainly unable to explain. Looking at these two sides of a 
great question—at the close resemblance and delicate differ- 
entiation to be traced in the lower kingdoms of nature, and on 
the other hand, at the differences, and even contrasts, to be 
observed in the case of man—evolutionists have been led to 
adopt various modifications of their theory. One of the most 
distinguished, Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, holds with Mr. 
Murphy that the characteristics of man cannot be accounted 
for by the Darwinian theory alone; but he believes that 
Darwin’s natural selection is sufficient to explain the evolution 
of the lower kingdoms of life. Mr. Murphy, on the other hand, 
maintains that, while man is eertainly the greatest, he is by no 
means the only proof against Darwinism. In ‘Habit and 
Intelligence’ he traces throughout the kingdoms of nature 
various important facts which seem quite unaccountable by 
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natural selection. His own hypothesis of organizing intelli- 
gence not only supplies what is lacking in materialistic 
theories, it recognizes all that is essential to theism; all that 
sublime unity in the kingdoms of nature which Hermann 
Lotze speaks of under the name idealismus ; * and, what is in- 
finitely more important, and as we now proceed to show, it 
furnishes a datum by means of which creation, in a purely 
Christian sense, finds its fitting and supreme place in the 
origination of life. 

It will be remembered that in the process of evolution Mr. 


Murphy recognizes two factors—habit and organizing intelli- 


gence. Under the term habit, we are to understand all that 
in nature is already engaged in the fulfilment of living 
function—all those resources which have actually come into 
organic exercise. Now it has been observed that nature en- 
dows at least certain species with not only what is necessary 
for their actual existence, but with a further organic develop- 
ment, which, as being ‘ anticipatory of function,’ and therefore 
adaptable to new conditions of life, Mr. Murphy attributes 
to the operation of organizing intelligence. This, as we shall 
see hereafter, is suggestive of highly interesting results. 
Further: in discussing the differences between man and even 
the highest of the lower animals, the author observes that 
these differences are so great and so significant as to require ‘in 
some sort a new and distinct creation,’ meaning thereby some 
process that transcends the ordinary working of organizing 
intelligence. We refer the reader to the work itself for the 
strong ground upon which both these important positions are 
based; viz., the sufficiency of habit and organizing intelligence 
to account for the evolution of all the lower creation ; and, on 
the other hand, their insufficiency to explain any of the higher 
characteristics of the human race. 

But how, it may be asked, are we to regard both these 
theses of the work in question as corroborating the Christian 
idea of creation? This leads us to our former question — 
What is evolution by organizing intelligence ?—to which we 
now are prepared to reply that we believe it to be nothing 
less than creation in the true Christian sense. Not creation, 


we admit, in the popular and, as we think, erroneous idea of | 


the word ; but creation in its true sense — special creation— 

as revealed in the light of Holy Scripture, and with the corre- 

sponding evidence—an evidence to which too little attention 

has hitherto been given—that afforded by the inner spiritual 

life of Christianity. The popular idea of creation seems to 
* Lotze’s ‘Mikrokosmus,’ Viertes Buch, 3te Auflage. 
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imply the sudden calling into existence, out of nothing, by the - 


will of the living God. That the primal act of creation re- 
vealed in the opening words of the book of Genesis must thus 
be interpreted, cannot admit of dispute; but we venture to 
maintain that in the subsequent history of created life, traced 
by science in the lower kingdom of nature, and by the light of 
experimental Christianity in the higher kingdom of the moral 
and the spiritual, the process of creation signifies, taken generally, 
the adaptation of an organism to a new function anda new element, 
through the operation, not of mechanical, but of vital and spiritual 
law. Our reasons for thus defining the great process of creation 
are, because it embraces not only the whole realm of external 
nature, viewed by the clear eye of science, and formulized 
under the ideas of ‘ Habit and Intelligence,” but also because 
it turns to the other great sphere of the manifold works of 
God ; it penetrates to the inner world of thought, will, and ex- 
perience; it rises to the contemplation, not alone of natural, 
but of spiritual life; and it finds there the same process—tie 
same Divine method ; it finds the bringing into existence of 
what God Himself expressly recognizes as pertaining to a 


‘new creation.’ What could be more corroborative of the — 


theory propounded in the remarkable work under review, than 
to find that the very process traced by the author throughout 
‘the kingdom of nature is, in its essential characteristics, 
the counterpart of that which is now operating around us, 
amongst us, within us, in the higher kingdom of grace? But 
this is a corroboration that is not available except to those who 
recognize both the possible stages of man’s life upon earth— 
the one, in which he is ‘dead’ toward God; the other, in 
which the quickened soul, through a Divine spiritual change, 
has passed from death unto life. Evolutionists have seldom 
looked for confirmation of their theory to the great facts of 
experimental religion ; yet it is profoundly true that he who 
knows not ‘ the life of God in the soul of man’ knows only 
one side, and that the less clear and significant side, 
of the great record of life. On the other hand, evan- 
_ gelical Christians, for example, have generally failed to do 
justice to a theory of the world’s development, which they 
have wrongly imagined to be discordant with the revealed fact 
of creation. There is no discord : there is essential harmony. 
With God is ‘no variableness neither shadow of turning.’ 
The laws by which it has pleased Him to minister in 
‘the long upward march of nature’ are not disowned, they 
are only transfigured, when they enter the kingdom of 


grace. 
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We proceed to the support of our central position, viz., 
that in the world of life special creation does not necessarily 
imply the production of a new individual, but the adaptation 
of an organism to a new function and a new element. We rest 
the argument mainly upon proof that can be brought to the 
test of direct observation. For the present, we turn from the 
works of creation wrought by the Almighty Spirit in the 
lower plane of nature. We turn to that creative work which 
He now, in His supreme wisdom and grace, carries on in the 
heart of humanity itself by the power of the Spirit of truth. 
That Divine work is creation in Christ Jesus. Nothing can 
be more certain than that this is the great, the crowning 
characteristic of our present dispensation. Our Lord Himself, 
in His redeeming work, is the beginning of this ‘ creation of 
God.’ His apostles declare its nature, they describe its fruits, 
they extol the glory of its hope. By their Lord’s command 
they set before perishing man a salvation by which he may 
enter into life—life of a new order—and by which he may 
become ‘ a new creature in Christ Jesus.’ The inspired words 
in which we find the passing of a soul from spiritual death 
unto spiritual life characterized as a new creation are too 
familiar to need quotation here. The expressions are familiar 
to Christians, and are to them fraught with spiritual life and 
hope. 

It will be admitted by all to whom such a line of proof is 
available that there is such a work of creation now in pro- 
gress; that, irrespective altogether of the plane of nature, 
there is, in ‘the crown and climax of the organic world,’ in 
the human race itself, a work of creation now carried on, and 
in Scripture revealed under the various names of ‘ renewing 
of the Holy Ghost,’ ‘regeneration,’ and creation ‘in Christ 
Jesus.’ It will be found that these terms are applied not only 
to the individual believer, but to the whole purpose of re- 
demption. Out of our weak, sinful humanity, God, of His 
grace in Christ, is evolving, through the mighty operation of 
His Spirit, a people created anew in Christ Jesus, and led by 
the Spirit of God into an essentially new existence—conformity 
to the image of His Son. 

The word of God reveals a new creation! Yes; a new 
creation, already begun, and advancing with the certainty of 
a Divine work toward the glorious issues of a completed re- 
demption. A new creation! .A hope of glory of which the 
grace now manifested is only the dim shadow. But here we 
must not strain our eyes toward its glorious future. Our 
present task is reverently to inquire into the main character- 
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istics of its beginning inthe soulsof men. First, does it work 
by producing in each instance a new individual? No; every 
believer is aware that it is he himself, and not another, who 
has passed from death unto life. Creation, according to the 
popular idea of the term, here looks in vain for its analogon ; 
but creation, in what we desire to suggest as its true sense, 
is here exactly realized. Let us consider and, perhaps, 
recapitulate. 

The point which we have reached is this. The scientific 
theory of evolution, according to Mr. Murphy’s modification 
of it, suggests a profound analogy between the work of crea- 
tion as divined in the natural world, and as proved in the 
spiritual. According to the theory in question, the production 
of new species in the kingdom of nature demands the two 
following conditions :—First, the.use of powers and resources 
already in exercise; and second, the operation of organizing 
intelligence. These are what reason and revelation alike testify 
to be the formal elements in that great change, the change ‘from 
death unto life,’ which God Himself declares to be a new crea- 
tion, and which brings to the subject of it a new nature and 
anew name. This change can be accomplished by nothing 
short of creative power. It is, in one aspect, the work of the 
Divine Creator alone. All its springs are in Him. But, on 
the other hand, the Lord and Giver of life, in effecting this 
great change, operates through powers and affections which 
are native to the soul. Faith and hope and love now, indeed, 
reveal their true significance; yet, as natural faculties, they 
had always existed in man. What the human powers receive 
from the regenerating Spirit is a new, Divine direction, and 
an expansion worthy of the eternal things upon which they 
are for the first time exercised. The God of salvation does 
not superadd new faculties to our original nature; but He 
summons all that is within us to enter into a new spiritual 
element, in which we learn ‘to magnify and bless his holy 
name.’ Before the period of conversion to God, the higher 
faculties of human nature are like organs waiting for develop- 
ment; we ought rather to say they are such. They point to 
a higher sphere of action, an enlarged condition of existence, 
to be realized only when the Father has brought them into 
‘the kingdom of his dear Son.’ Through the operation of 
the Spirit of God a man’s soul is led into a new existence; a 
new world is opened within him—a world of responsibilities, 
of moral heights and depths before unknown, of spiritual 
affections hitherto unexperienced. He finds himself com- 
pelled to put forth effort in altogether new directions (for ‘ the 
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love of Christ constraineth’ him), and under the Divine work 
of sanctification, his natural faculties adapt themselves to the 
holy requirements of God’s spiritual kingdom. The man be- 
comes ‘a new creature in Christ Jesus.’ Is not this great 
advance—the creation of the spiritual on the basis of the 
natural—the grand characteristic of the present period of life’s 
history ? while the struggle that accompanies it—that be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit—is a struggle worthy of such 
an issue. May we not here realize the deep truth of the late 
Dr. Candlish’s remark, that the manner as well as the design 
of the Creator’s primeval work can be fully traced by us 
only when we stand within the light of His new creation ? * 
But are we led to the conclusion that the present Divine 
work of regeneration and sanctification is identical with the 
creative process by which the lower organic world has been 
produced? No; not identical: a difference proper and 
specific, but not an absolute difference, exists between them. 
Organizing intelligence, though an efficient cause in the kingdom 
of nature, is inefficient in the kingdom of grace. Its operations 
in the natural world are analogous to the higher power mani- 
fested in the spiritual; but they are not identical therewith. 
Organizing intelligence, as the instrument by which the Spirit 


. of God works in the lower plane of nature, is adapted by the 


Divine wisdom to the great purpose of evolving, differentiating, 
manifesting what is contained in the wondrous principle of 
life physical; adapted, moreover, to be the analogue and pro- 
totype of the still more wonderful Divine work in revealing a 
life spiritual and eternal. Being only typical of spiritual 
reality, it exhibits the essential characteristic of a type—that 
of illustrating only in part. Let us now turn to consider the 
Divine work of creation as it proceeds to more rapid move- 
ment and more eventful action.t 

When we have traced the process of creation in its long 
upward course to its climax in man, we reach a point where 
the kingdom of God upon earth makes a signal advance. It 
is especially to such crises that the miraculous belongs. This 
fact is brought forward with remarkable significance by Dr. 
Christlieb, who points out likewise that so soon as the new 
miraculous element has entered the sphere of nature, it takes 


* Candlish, ‘On Genesis.’ Fourth Edition, vol. i. p. 22. 

+ ‘It isin harmony with processes of nature and with human feelings that 
preparations should be slowly matured, but that final results should rapidly un- 
fold. When life becomes intense, it can no longer endure delays, or develop by 
languid progression.’—Bernard’s ‘ Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament.’ 
Bampton Lecture, 1864, 
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its place there subject to nature’s law, and becomes a part of - 
nature’s self.* 

We are willing to grant, as far as science demands, the 
evolution of man’s physical nature through the ordinary work- 
ing of organizing intelligence. We go even further. We 
believe that the hypothesis with which we are at present con- 
cerned accounts for characteristics of a lower type of man, 
which represent at least a forecast of conscious intelligence 
and will. All this may be freely granted without fear of losing 
sight of the clear distinction—we call it the supernatural dis- 
tinction—between man of the lower plane of creation and the 
present bearer of God’s image upon earth. Mr. Murphy’s 
hypothesis regarding organs ‘ anticipatory of function,’ and 
his view of the conditions of their subsequent development, 
furnish data by which we may, on the one hand, attribute to 
the merely physical man any power that thorough-going 
materialism asserts ; while we are far from allowing that the 
existence of such powers proves the materialistic argument. 
Let us never be alarmed at those conclusions of natural science 
which seem to place the instinct of the lower animals very 
near to the conscious intelligence of man. Even if we grant 
that such instinct is the germ from which the higher intelli- 
gence has been evolved, what then? Admitting that the 
results of scientific research only inform us what are the actual 
capacities of any organism, and taking as our standpoint that 
the process of creation signifies essentially the adaptation of an 
organism to a new function and a new element, we find that in 
the case of man, none but God can reveal the new function for 
which man is fitted ; and, more signal still, from God alone can 
proceed the new element in which alone that function can be 
exercised. Inanimal instinct we can, indeed, trace tendency ; 
but can we know what tendency signifies until we are enabled 
to look back and view it in the light of its development into 
function? In granting that all the human faculties find their 
embryonic representatives in the instinct of the lower animals, 
we by no means derogate from that Divine majesty of creation 
which Scripture reveals. To creative power, and to that only, 
it pertains to disclose the new element in which alone newness 
of function can be developed and perfected. May we not with 
truest reverence for the Creator’s word, as for His works, 
assume that in the declaration, ‘the Lord God formed Adam 
out of the dust of the ground,’ what is signified essentially is, 
that on one side of his nature man is of mortal or earthly 
‘Modern Scepticism and Christian Belief.’ T, T, Clark. Edin- 

urgh, 
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origin; the expression ‘we are dust’ intimating only our 
mortality? Moreover, that in the creation of man in Adam it 
pleased the Almighty to adapt an organism already existing 
to a new function, and a new element, through a mighty 
operation of His Spirit. The new element was reason, in its 
comprehensive form of conversibleness with God, and with 
His rational universe ; the new function was the whole system 
of moral and spiritual relations dependent upon that high pre- 
rogative. ‘God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul.’ 

Here we reach the kingdom of grace. Here we behold an 
essentially new manifestation of creative glory and power. 
The kingdom of God upon earth makes its first great advance. 
This world is no longer the kingdom of mere nature, with laws 
whose powers are but types and shadows of the Divine attri- 
butes. It is not with nature alone, but with grace, that we 
have to do, for here God begins to communicate Himself! He 
is no longer satisfied to adapt His creatures to perfect relations 
the one toward the other. He Himself begins to enter into 
immediate relations with them. 


When we reach this great stage of the Creator's work we — 


are not left to the mere light of nature ; we have the revela- 
tion of law supernatural. Revelation informs us, regarding 
the origin of the lower forms of nature, that it was God who 
made them; but revelation does not disclose the method of 
their creation. The scientific elucidation of that method 
which we find in ‘Habit and Intelligence’ constitutes the 
commanding claim which that work has upon our attention. 
But we have reached a point where, as we believe, Mr. 
Murphy’s theory will bear a wider interpretation than he 
seems to apply to it. We refer to his views on the original 
condition of man. On this point we feel compelled to take a 
position decidedly, though we hope not absolutely, opposed to 
his. Mr. Murphy speaks of the doctrine of a paradisal state 
as a ‘ widely-spread, though utterly untrue, belief of a state of 
higher virtue and happiness than the present having been 
once enjoyed by man’ (p. 868). Whoever knows Mr. Murphy’s 
writings is aware that the above opinion is held by him, not as 
an opponent of Christianity, but as a singularly able defender 
of many of its cardinal doctrines. In the statement to which 
we here allude we cannot adopt his views. The question is 
too wide to be adequately discussed here; but we venture to 
assume that the theory of evolution which Mr. Murphy has 
so ably elucidated with regard to the lower life of nature, not 
only holds when we encounter the first great upward move- 
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meni—the creation of intellectual man—but also maintains 
its ground when studied side by side with the Scripture record 
of man’s origin. We have already seen what profound agree- 
ment exists between the theory of evolution by organizing 
intelligence and the revealed doctrine concerning regeneration 
in Christ. It would be strange—indeed, scarcely to be credited 
—were a similar agreement not traceable between the same 
scientific doctrine and the revealed account of the dawn of 
God’s grace to mankind. 

As we have already seen, in the creation of Adam the 
kingdom of God upon earth makes a signal advance. There- 
fore, in accordance with all the later history of redemption, 
we here expect to find the miraculous. In one of his very 
valuable sermons, from which we quote from memory, Arch- 
deacon Reichel remarks that ‘the appearance of the second 
Adam being a miracle, we have reason to suppose that of the 
first Adam to have been miraculous also.’ In the ascended 
Saviour, the Second Adam, we have a miracle so great, so 
comprehensive, that, viewed in its light, whatever in the re- 
vealed account of man’s origin transcends the range of 
science, seems only worthy of Him who raised Christ from 
the dead. Yes, we expect to find the miraculous when such 
an event occurs as the endowment of an ‘earthly one’ with a 
participation of the Divine nature. But in this miracle, here, 
as in all other and long subsequent instances, we find no 
essential departure from that great law of creation which we 
are endeavouring totrace. We find the wondrous uniformity 
of a Divine plan. ‘The work is, indeed, on a larger scale, the 
results are more momentous; but we find the same Divine 
method—the adaptation of an organism to a new function and 
a new element through the operation, not of mechanical, but of 
spiritual law. A material form, prepared by the Divine hand 
from the foundation of the world, is at length fitted to become 
the bearer of the Divine image. A new creature is brought — 
into existence. His newness does not consist in his being made 
in the image of God, ‘ for man has the image of God in com- 
mon with the angels.”* He is new, inasmuch as he is the 
first earthly one who is made partaker of the Divine nature. 
This great act of creation, which reveals the possibility of 
manifesting under material form the rational and moral image 
of God, forms the first distinct stage in the long history of 
grace. We use the word grace in its wider sense, as compre- 
hending all the Divine beneficence to man; while any special 
instance of grace we define as a beneficent or life-yiving visi- 

* See Delitzsch’s ‘ Biblical. Psychology,’ p. 83, in Clark’s Translation. 
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tation from God Himself. This, we believe, may be applied 
to each and all of the forms in which Divine grace has 
been manifested. And the kingdom of grace is fitly inaugu- 
rated by the gift of that reason which, originally framed for 
converse with God, and despite its darkening by sin, has 
never lost its glorious destiny. We may apply to it Hooker’s 
words regarding faith : ‘The principal object whereof is that 
eternal verity which hath discovered the treasures of hidden 
wisdom in Christ ;’ and which, ‘ beginning here with a weak 
apprehension of things not seen, endeth with the intuitive 
vision of God in the world to come.’* 

In the creation of intellectual, responsible man we find, 
viewing it according to the Scripture account, the first instance 
of the reality of which organizing intelligence is but the type; 
we find for the first time that immediate personal relation to 
his earthly creatures, which, in the previous lower history of 
nature, it had pleased the Almighty to foreshadow. Moreover, 
the creation of Adam being the first instance, we have reason 
to presume that it should be a comprehensive one. And it 
was comprehensive, prefiguring in the most remarkable man- 
ner the coming of the Second Adam, and through Him 
pointing forward to the whole new creation. Through the first 
Adam the God-given ‘ living soul’ became the heritage of the 
children of men; through the Second Adam the Divine 
‘ quickening Spirit’ descends upon His chosen. 

In dwelling upon the comprehensiveness of the Divine gift 
of reason, we must observe not merely what it implies, but 
also what it does not necessarily imply. Man in Adam was 
endowed with all the qualifications of a righteous servant—a 
faithful subject ; but we must beware of attributing to him 
the higher standing of Divine sonship. He stood in the 
instability of a subject, not having yet reached the permanence 
of ason.t It is by union, not with Adam, but with Christ, 
that the higher privilege of sonship is bestowed. By keeping 
in view this important difference we avoid the error of at- 
tributing to primeval man a position certainly not asserted in 
Scripture—a perfection of life and light to be realized only in 
Him who is not, like the first Adam, ‘of the earth, earthy ;’ 
but who is the Second Adam, ‘the Lord from heaven.’ In 
Adam, man being created in the image of God in the matter 
of reason, was endowed with all that constituted personality, 
responsibility, fellowship with the rational universe. He was 
thus formed after the image of the Divine Logos, that light 


* Ecclesiastical Polity,’ book i. sec. 11. 
+ See Candlish on ‘ The Fatherhood of God,’ 
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‘which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.’ Not 
yet had come that fulness of time whose characteristic is not 
merely the privilege of reason, but the higher standing of 
Divine adoption. 

Adam received from God Himself that light of reason by 
which he was ‘ started on his career of immortal thought; ’* 
in other words, that Divine image of which one essential 
characteristic is ‘a capacity for infinite progress.’ + 

We speak of man’s supreme original endowment chiefly 
under the name of reason, not because thought is the only 
element of his mental nature, for will, and conscience, and 
emotion we may not exclude; but, borrowing once more 
Hooker’s words regarding faith, because without reason all 
other graces are as nothing, since it is the ground of those 
other Divine endowments. Reason being the element in which 
alone moral and spiritual life can evolve, the gift of reason 
may be dwelt upon as the first and most comprehensive of 
God’s gifts to man. Is it not the beginning of the communica- 
tion of Him who is ‘ the Way, the Truth, and the Life’? 

Like other great privileges, conscious intelligence brings 
with it a new possibility of evil, of loss, of shortcoming; the 
possibility in this case taking the form of a choice between 
good and evil. We do not stay to reason upon the profound 
ethical and philosophical questions which surround this great 
subject. ‘To discuss them would be beyond our limits. All 
that we desire to point out is that the spiritual nature of man 
—that ‘breath of life,’ of which reason is one essential part— 
implies moral freedom, and moral freedom the possibility 
of a fall. The theological relations of this great subject we 
cannot here enter upon. Its ethical difficulties are great, 
but such only as are inseparable from the facts of the existence 
of evil in any form, and the reality of moral freedom. The 
fact of sin’s prevalence being indisputable, thinkers must 
face the question, Which view of that prevalence is the more 
fitted to exalt our ideas of God, and to lead us to Him—that 
which sees in sin only a necessary condition of man’s struggle 
from the natural to the spiritual order, or that which feels in 
it the guilt of voluntary departure from God—such guilt as 
only a Divine Redeemer can remove? The view of Delitzsch,t 


* Rev. Professor Wallace, Belfast : ‘The Covenant of Grace.’ 

t Dr. W. B. Carpenter: ‘ Mental Physiology.’ Preface. 

t We allude briefly to the profound and subtle disquisitions of Delitzsch on 
the original mental constitution of man in its relation to the doctrine of the 
fall. The view of that writer is that man’s original likeness to God consisted 
in his being endowed with a zvetjpa (‘ breath of life,’ or ‘ spirit ’), which was the 
image of the Divine nature; a zveipa of which the fundamentum was will, and 
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that through sin man’s spirit, having forsaken the light of 


. God’s love, has become absorbed in the lower psychical life, 


seems to commend itself on the double evidence of psychology 
and of revelation. 

It is interesting to find philosophy recognizing the third 
and highest part of man’s nature, the God-given spirit, and 
identifying one of its powers as ‘ the pure reason,’ the faculty 
that sees truth by its own light. Although the deepest, the 
most comprehensive of all human faculties, yet in its present 
condition circumscribed, ‘absorbed in the lower psychical and 
physical life,’ it cannot reach to the things of God. The pure 
reason can apprehend mathematical or logical certainty, for 
its element is an element of truth ; but without Divine newness 
of life it cannot apprehend the depths of Divine morality. 
May we not believe that the gracious work of the Spirit of 
truth consists, at least primarily, in so quickening, enlarging, 
illuminating that supreme human faculty, as to make it re- 
ceive, with axiomatic certainty, and in its eternal and Divine 
relations, the fundamental truth regarding sin, righteousness, 
and judgment? Thus not the eyes of the understanding only 
are enlightened, but the eyes of the heart,* perhaps meaning 
in this passage what is central or fundamental to the under- 
standing, and therefore the pure reason. Previously exercised 


. unconsciously, and only within the sphere of natural truth, 


to a certain degree of Divine fellowship, the renewed mind 
now enters upon that blessed newness of life, which is life 
unto God—a life whose element is light, and whose perfection 
is love. 

“We may now summarize the conclusions to which the fore- 
going train of thought has led. ; 

1. The theory of evolution, through Habit and Organizing 
Intelligence, corresponds with the revealed and experimental 
doctrine of the kingdom of grace, regarding the creation of 
the spiritual on the basis of the natural. 

2. This correspondence may be scientifically investigated 
by observing the relations between the phenomena of nature 
and those of grace in the individual soul. 
whose essence, a triplicity of will, thought, and emotion. That this rvedpa has 
for its organ and medium of communication with the body a soul, or psyche, 
possessed of manifold powers, but of essential unity. Through his God-im- 
planted spirit man was fitted for his blessed prerogative of conversibleness with 
God. Through the soul, and its mediation with the body, the Spirit was 
brought into communication with thé material world, which (‘ spirit and matter 
being only relative, not absolute opposites’) it was destined ‘to pervade, to 
spiritualize, and ultimately to glorify.’—‘ Biblical Psychology,’ p. 205, in Clark’s 
Translation. 

* See Eph. i. 18, Gr. 
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3. Organizing intelligence is not the first cause in the evolu- 
tion of natural phenomena ; but it is an efficient cause within 
its own sphere; that is to say, it is a power immanent in 
nature through the will of the living, personal God; and 
it is, within its own sphere, an efficient concomitant cause of 
natural phenomena. 

4. Organizing intelligence, though an efficient cause in its 
own sphere of nature, is inefficient in the kingdom of grace. 
Its operations in the natural world are analogous to a higher 
power in the spiritual, but they are not identical with it. 

5. That higher power in the spiritual world is the Third 
Person in the Divine Trinity—the Holy Spirit—whose gracious 
work it is to organize the kingdom of God in the souls of 
men. Our Lord Jesus Christ brings to light the everlasting 
principles upon which the kingdom of God is based, giving 
them an historical reality in His Divine Person and atoning 
work; but the Spirit of God communicates these, and by 
His regenerating and sanctifying power makes them operative 
in the souls of men. 

6. At each crisis in the development of the kingdom of God 
upon earth there has been such a forth-putting of the power 
of the Divine Spirit as we call miraculous or supernatural, 
inasmuch as it transcends nature. 

7. Such crises have occurred in the creation of intellectual 
man in Adam, of spiritual man in Christ Jesus, and of 
glorified man in the ascended Saviour, the conqueror of sin 
and death. 

8. In each of these crises we find a new manifestation or 
evolution of life. First, life in regard to the rational or self- 
conscious universe ; second, life toward God through Jesus 
Christ; and third and greatest, life in its most potent and 
illustrious form, triuwmphing over sin and death. 

May we not add that the scientific theory of intelligence, 
as a primary law of life, seems to be in profound agreement 
with the correlation which the Scriptures assume to exist 
between life and light? 

What is so precious as life? What is so beautiful? In 
morality, nothing is sound that does not tend to life; in art, 
nothing beautiful that does not suggest life; in religion, nothing 
is of value that does not reveal life. Genius is the intellectual 
vision, the soul’s presentiment, of life’s capacities. But how 
shall we define life—a principle mysterious in its nature as it 
is Divine in its origin? In its ideal we may characterize it, 
under one aspect, as the capacity for conscious fellowship, the 
value of the life being in proportion to the range and dignity 
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of the fellowship of which it is capable. We briefly pass over 
the mere animal life, whose range of interdependence is 
limited to the material and the sensuous. To rational, self- 
conscious life we have already briefly referred, as also to 
certain characteristics of that blessed newness of life that is 
imparted through Christ. With regard to this life in its most 
potent and illustrious form, mighty to overcome both sin and 
death, manifested in Christ the firstfruits, and afterward in 
them that are Christ’s, we desire to point out that this is a 
life whose function, whose capacity, is fellowship with the 
Highest, ‘ fellowship with the Father and with his Son Jesus 
Christ.’ Its element, to our human conception, is truth and 
love, which, in their perfect equipoise, and highest range, and 
victory over evil, constitute the ideal of intellectual and moral 
life. In the sphere of revelation, this element of truth and 
love, in other words, of ‘perfect freedom,’ comes to us in 
living majesty and power as ‘the Spirit of the Son,’ the 
wbiding presence of a Divine Person. ‘ Christus legis, Spiritus 
evangelii complementum.’ And does not the great fact which 
manifests the new-created life in its power of Divine sonship 
—the fact of the resurrection of Christ—indicate the way to 
the highest discoveries yet to be revealed to human thought ? 
What shall exhaust the meaning of the words, ‘'That I may 
know him, and the power of his resurrection’? It is in ap- 
prehending the breadth and the greatness of such a theme 
that we find the ideal of Christianity broad enough to admit 
all truth that reason can discover, every principle sanctioned 
in nature being recognized in God’s kingdom of grace. In 
the foregoing pages our endeavour has been to suggest what 
power of endless life lies wrapped in that Divine method of 
creation which it has been the work of science to elucidate— 
the adaptation of an organism to a new function and a new 
element through the operation of spiritual law. What a history 
is the history of life! from its first feeble appearance upon 
earth as the type and shadow of good things to come, to the 
Divine energy, the holy, renovating power of ‘ the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus !’ 

A thousand years ago, amid the darkness of the ninth 
century, our nation produced a man whose keen, bold intellect, 
whose penetrating imagination and extensive learning, led him 
to seize upon what was fruitful and suggestive in all know- 
ledge. He turned now to Church dogma, now to Greek phi- 
losophy, now to the deepest questions of psychology and of 
life; and, while failing to gain for his own theories the con- 
sistent basis which he sought, he nevertheless sent forth 
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thoughts which have been heralds of light, uttering many a 
promise of truth later to be revealed. The Church frowned 
on him; oblivion sought to cast her shadow over him; yet of 
his writings only a few have perished, and their spirit still 
lives. In the history of thought Scotus Erigena now takes 
his place as the first mediator between religion and modern 
philosophy. His fundamental position that true religion and 
true philosophy are one, which makes him the founder of 
modern speculative theology, was, alas! not a resting-place 
to his own spirit; but it has been the starting-point for many 
a thinker since. Dr. Christlieb thus characterizes hin— 


We may best give an idea of Erigena’s position, of his constant struggle 
between ancient and modern thought, if we picture him as standing mid- 
way between Platonism and scholasticism, and, like the two-headed Janus, 
with one face still reflecting the serene red light from the sunset of Greek 
philosophy, the other gazing towards the West, and with the first eagle 
glance of modern speculation detecting the formative elements of future 
science, and anticipating by a full thousand years the fundamental ideas 
of modern philosophy.* 


In this image of the great thinker of the ninth century we 
may see the twofold position to which earnest theology is 
called in our own day—with her gaze fixed upon Holy Serip- 
ture, and not to be deterred from its profoundest search ; 
but looking also to the clear light of clearest science with 
open, patient, faithful eyes. 

We will not repeat the barren truism that science and 
religion ought not to be at variance. It is not a mere neu- 
trality that we wish to see existing between them, but an 
alliance of the closest and the best. Enlightened theologians 
are aware how great is the importance, how pressing the 
duty, of conferring with devoted inquirers into life and law, 
such as the writer whose work has been before us in these 
pages. Faith derives new strength, and vastly higher range, 
when she equips herself with the clearest insight and the most 
accurate knowledge of the thinker and the observer. To 
seekers of that ampler and diviner truth which it is the pri- 
vilege of some men to thirst after, faithful workers in the field 
of thought are like Virgil in the immortal poet’s dream. 
They lead upward and upward, guiding, elucidating, strengthen- 
ing. A point comes where their human wisdom no longer 
suffices,t but where the toiling souls whom they have led so 
long find themselves on the frontier of a new revelation; for 


* Christlieb’s ‘Leben und Lehre des Johann Scotus Erigena,’ s. 464. 
t Dante’s ‘ Purgatorio,’ canto 27. 
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at hand, coming to meet them, is that celestial wisdom, that 
summa theologia, which, indeed, comes down out of heaven 
from God—down to enlighten the humblest—but who blesses 
with special favour those who have sought her in her own 
higher places of moral victory or severest intellectual toil. 
They, indeed, in the foretaste of Divine joy, find the one 
true ‘terrestrial paradise.’ 

It is true that the view of theological sequence presented in 
these pages is not formally contained in the work which we 
have been reviewing. But the entire line of thought here traced 
has been suggested by that work, and confirmed by other 


‘writings of the same author. We do not undérvalue our 


points of difference from Mr. Murphy. Some of these, already 
alluded to, are too important to be adequately discussed here. 
But the benefit derived from the perusal of such works as 
‘ Habit and Intelligence’ and ‘ The Scientific Bases of Faith’ 
has been so great as to call for express acknowledgment. 


The present paper professes to be the mere outline of a theory ‘ 


which deserves more elaborate and worthy treatment. Mr. 
Murphy’s own admirable words, referring to certain abstruse 
questions, may here serve to illustrate the advantage to be 
derived from careful study of the entire argument by which, 
throughout his writings, he vindicates the absolute value of 
moral ideas. At the close of his remarkable chapter on ‘ Time, 
Space, and Causation’ he thus sums up— 


If this is true, we have escaped the cloudland of metaphysics, not by 
retreat, but by going on till we have come out at the farther side into 
common sense and inductive science, yet without losing anything that we 
have really gained in our wandering through that cloudland; and we 
stand again, as we stood in our unmetaphysical childhood, on the firm 
familiar earth and in the light of common day (p. 460). 


Work of this fundamental character, at once scientific and 
devout, claims the true gratitude of Christians. It lays the 
foundation for counsels of enduring peace between philosophy 
and religion. And who shall measure-the blessings that must 
arise when the sublime unity of the Creator’s plan in the 
kingdoms of nature, of grace, and of glory shall be fully re- 
cognized ; when the two voices, the life of faith and the light 
of science, shall proclaim, in perfect antiphony, ‘Thou art 
worthy, O God, to receive honour, and glory, and power; for 
thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they are 
and were created !’ 

‘ With Thee is the fountain of life, and in Thy light shall we 
see light!’ J. ROBINSON. 
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Art. V.—Inspiration. 


We are told—some, perhaps, may think almost ad nauseam— 
that we are in the midst of an intellectual revolution. It pro- 
duces in many, as it did in the contemporaries of Galileo, an 


- uncomfortable feeling of insecurity to learn that their theory of 


stability is no longer tenable. E pur si muove. The centre 
on which all things have been supposed to hang may be de- 
monstrated to be itself in a state of revolution, and yet the 
system with which it is connected may lose nothing, may be 
shown to be part of a larger order, gaining in our conceptions 
at once magnitude and strength. The reluctance of the 
unscientific mind to part with its long cherished notion is not 
the true tenacity of reason or the steadfastness of faith, but 
the mere blind prejudice of superstition. Change is never re- 
volutionary unless it is opposed. Theories which are parted 
with only after deadly struggle have won their first acceptance 
often by the same means. They have been connected by as- 
sociation with much that is of the highest value in practical 
life. They borrow sacredness from that which is universally 
and deservedly revered. We identify the theory with fact. 
We think that we are invited to renounce that which is per- 
manent and essential, when, it may be, all that is questioned 
is a phase of the theological mind, itself the outcome of what 
was local and temporary in the ecclesiastical controversies of 
the past. Theory and fact must be distinguished. A truly 
inductive theology will attach but a subordinate importance 
to formule which are often very inadequate representations of 
the knowledge out of which they sprang, and certainly can 
never be properly substituted for a great body of facts which 
require a continually progressive interpretation. No sober- 
minded theologian, indeed, will lightly and hastily discard 
terms and definitions which have come down from his pre- 
decessors. Like the colours of a regiment, however battered 


- and ragged in appearance, they possess their value, which 


increases in proportion to their age—the ‘ note stantis eccle- 
sie’—the historical documents of past victories and real 
advancement. But whatever we do with our colours, we must 
be prepared for new fields of theological thought. In some 
instances it may be necessary to lay aside what has been 
handed on to us, and reorganize. The true conservative does 
not deprecate change, but believes supremely in the power of 
life. ‘That which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish 
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away.’ Shiftings of thought may be readjustment ; readjust- 
ment may be safety. 

We make these remarks as introductory to a subject which 
to some, perhaps, has been almost a forbidden region of in- 
vestigation, because it has been supposed to be full of the 
elements of speculation and dangerous to the simplicity of faith. 


’ The spirit of profound slumber still holds, as with a fatal spell, 


the mass of ordinary Christians in respect to the doctrine . 
of Inspiration. What thoughts they have upon the Bible are 
practically sound, but, with little time or capacity for inquiry, 
they rest upon the insecure basis of a traditional conception, 
which they have never really probed for themselves, and 
which, when it is examined, is found to be no longer service- 
able. The theory of verbal, or plenary, inspiration, which is 
adopted largely without clear definition, was crudely formed 
at first, was entirely dogmatic in its origin as a theological 
doctrine springing from the ecclesiastical strifes of the Refor- 
mation, and was never the result of a candid investigation of 
the facts of which it cught to be the representative expression. 
The theory itself, if it may be so termed, although it was little 
more than a general conception until the post-Reformation 
period, came down to the early Christian Church from the 
later school of the Rabbinical Jews. There is no trace of it 
until about the time of the Septuagint (285 B.c.) ; that is, more 
than a century after the close of the Old Testament canon, 
when the voice of living prophecy was no longer heard, when 
the spiritual life of the Jewish people was at the lowest. The 
superstitious account of the production of the Septuagint, with 
its story of a miraculous agreement in the versions made by 
seventy-two translators, each separate from the rest, was 
believed by the early fathers. Irenzus relates it as undoubted 
in his day. Justin Martyr saw the cells in which the trans- 
lators were shut up. Augustine maintains that they were 
miraculously inspired. Only when Jerome began to examine 
the facts and collate manuscripts did the critical atmosphere 
dispel the cloud of superstition. The doctrine of a literal, 
verbal, miraculous inspiration served the purpose of a rapidly 
developing High-Churchism binding its fetters on the living 
limbs of the growing Christendom, and beginning its degrading 
work almost as soon as the last apostle had gone to his rest. 
But all through the middle ages, and down to the time of the 
Reformation, while the canons of the Old and New Testaments 
were settled and their inspiration was regarded as plenary, 
there was no definite expression of the doctrine of inspiration, 
as there afterwards was. In the ninth century a discussion 
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took place between the Archbishop of Lyons and the Abbot of 
Tours, in which the Archbishop ridiculed the idea of a verbal 
inspiration. Abelard denied the infallibility of the sacred 
writers. The mystical writers and preachers who preceded, 
and in some sense prepared the way for, the Reformation, 
opened the way, by their doctrine of private inspiration, for a 
larger view; while the Roman Catholic Church, favouring the 
idea of a supplementary inspiration in the tradition of the 
fathers, although nominally retaining the theory of verbal in- 
spiration, really undermined it. It was the battle of the 
Reformation, a battle fought with the written word of God 
which necessitated the formal definition of the doctrine. The 
sword of the Spirit must be sharpened by the terminology and 
distinctions of theologians. The sacred writers were declared 
to be amanuenses of the Spirit of God. Every word, syllable, 
letter, even to the vowel points of the Hebrew, was inspired. 
If the smallest verse be excepted, the whole book loses its 
authority. ‘There is no least error,’ says Quenstedt, ‘ either 
in matter or form. All that is there is absolutely true, dog- 
matic, moral, historical, chronological, topographical, ono- 
mastical. There is no ignorance, no carelessness, no oversight, 
no slip of memory, even in the most unimportant external 
matters. If the least error be admitted, perit fidei nostre 
certitudo et infallibilitas.’ And the same doctrine is held by 
some of the Evangelical school of tha ‘preset Jay. ‘But 
already there is so much widespread ‘dissatisfaction ‘with’ the 
vld position, that it becomes a duty’to what we do 
believe and what we must believe. “Ihe dainand of our tite ~ 
is not for a mere theory of inspiration, which must always be 
inadequate, but that whatever is affirmed on the subject shall 
be brought into intelligent relation to a solid basis of fact; in 
other words, that the whole of our thoughts shall gather round 
one point, and one point alone—the authority of the so-called 
sacred books of Scripture. The case of Professor Robertson 
Smith, of the Free Church College, Aberdeen, has clearly 
shown that a summary of critical results by a man of un- 
doubted scholarship and unquestionable fairness, put forth 
without theological rancour, in a neutral, literary work such 
is the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica, instead of being calmly 
considered and canvassed, thrills the whole religious world 
of Scotland with astonishment and apprehension, and pro- 
duces an incalculable amount of moral evil in the angry 


controversies which it excites in general assemblies, presby- 
teries, and congregations. And yet, as Dr. Tulloch remarked 
his article on ‘Religious Thought in Scotland’ in ‘The 
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Contemporary Review’ for March, 1877, ‘It is surely a fact 
of momentous significance that such opinions should vindicate 
’ for themselves a position within the Free Church, and that 
the prospect should, in consequence, be opening up of an entire 


change in the attitude of the Scotch mind towards the Bible. — 


Changes of all kinds must come with a changed view of scrip- 
ture—as an uncertain and progressive literature, rather than 
a literal code or transcript of the Divine Mind. The begin- 
ning of theological reconstruction within the Christian Church 
- lies in the new idea of revelation which connects itself imme- 
mediately with this advanced view of the Bible.’ Without 
committing ourselves to Dr..Tulloch’s position, we may still 


coincide with his estimate of the vast importance of the tran-. 


sition through which we are Passing. When uncertainty and 
doubt have been awakened in any department of religious 
belief, the materials should be supplied as soon as possible 
out of which a more matured Christian consciousness shall 
formulate something like a new expression of its knowledge 
and faith. There is no finality in theology. The definitions 
of the past are valuable simply as tidemarks to record the 
progress of the Church in investigation and spiritual under- 
standing. If an age of transition like our own can scarcely 
be expected to yield many permanent results, it may yet 
” gather together that which shall afterwards be built up. But 
tims ‘directions; it might be contended, there is a distinct 
“eall for te¢onstruction. --We are not, in positive acquisitions 
‘and: attairimernts, éspocially of the critical kind, where our 
‘-prédécbssors wére; ».\Advancement necessitates change of 
method. A theory which would satisfy the demands of a lower 
degree of light will not adapt itself to a higher. And what 
was honest and fair in the time of Luther and Melancthon, 
in the more intense rays of modern research may be absolutely 
dishonest and morally unsound. Our apologetical and theo- 
logical conflicts must be waged not with old, but with new 
weapons. And our confidence must be based not upon general 
arguments of a kind which appeal to moral instincts and half- 
formed faith, but upon a scientific foundation of evidences, 
impregnable by the acutest minds and capable of holding up 
any amount of superstructure which may be placed upon them. 
We propose in the present article to answer the question, 
What is the basis of belief on which the Christian now stands, 
professing to hold in his hand the Word of God, and appeal- 
ing to the world around him to accept the message of life 
clothed in the language of a written revelation? We are not 
intending to discuss theories of inspiration. Nor is our object 
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a discussional one of any kind. We believe it most helpful to 
the mind disposed to accept truth to present the positive 
rather than the negative side of it. 

Admitting the possibility of revelation, of intercourse be- 
faveen the Divine Spirit and the human spirit—an admission 
involved in the personality of God, and therefore only to be 
denied on atheistic or pantheistic grounds ; admitting, too, the 
moral necessity of a special revelation—that is, a revelation 
which is distinctly and indisputably beyond the mere adapta- 
tion of the human reason to the physical and moral universe, 
which is: proved by the historical facts of man’s own failure 
to obtain either sufficiency or certainty in his search after 
truth, and by the testimony of the deepest heart-yearnings of 
the race—it is @ priori not only conceivable, but in analogy 
with the course of Divine procedure, that such a special, posi- 
tive revelation should be given in portions, by progressive 
stages, and through individual men. In addition to this, it 
may be required as a preliminary assumption, that no other 
method can be reasonably supposed by which such a revela- 
tion should be preserved and handed down from one genera- 
tion to another than that to which we are accustomed, by 
means of writings which should gather about them some kind 
of special authority. The two main factors of revelation 
must be the embodiment of special communications of Divine 
truth in writings, and the separation of such writings from 
other writings as in some sense authorized. These prelimi- 
nary principles we must not attempt to discuss in the present 

article. They are taken for granted. To treat the Bible, as 
some rationalistic critics do, as a mere collection of fragments 
of Hebrew and Christian literature, which have been provi- 
dentially rescued from oblivion, and which are entirely on the 
level of the remains of classical antiquity, as débris lying at 
the foot of the great mountain of the past, out of which we 
are to gather, by the light of our individual reason, or so-called 
Christian consciousness, what we hold as Divine, is both unfair 
to the Bible and unfair to ourselves. It is to reject altogether 
the fundamental conception of a special revelation. And it is 
to assume a position which is not real, that we can divest our- 
selves of the influence, both in the surrounding world and in 
our own thoughts, of what we are claiming to criticize. There 
must be some form of the doctrine of biblical authority which 
we can accept in harmony with rational liberty and spiritual 
development, and which shall yet preserve us from such an 
abyss of individualism as shall swallow up both reverence and 
faith. We must justify the confidence of the humble Christian 
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believer as he accepts certain writings which have come into 
his hands as the documents of his Christianity, the credentials 
without which his positive .creed is an absurdity. In some 
sense there is a word of God which is the word of God, not 
merely in the Bible as the laws of the planetary system are 
in the heavenly bodies, but sent to us with an authority 
which can be distinctly tested, formulated, and established. 

Before we attempt to give something like a definition of this 
doctrine of biblical authority which we believe to be alone 
tenable in the light of our present knowledge, it will be neces- 
sary first to put together a few of the leading facts which have 
to be kept in view, and without which it is quite impossible to 
appreciate the real position of the question. No intelligent 
Christian is unaware that the books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments have reached him through the usual channels by 
which ancient books are handed down; but not every reader 
of the Bible exactly understands the peculiar features of the 
case with which he has to do. Let us recall them. 

First, as to the Old Testament Scriptures.—Our present 
Hebrew Bible, consisting of a number of books, written in the 
Chaldee character and in portions in the Chaldee language, 
of very different contents and representing an immense stretch 
of time in their composition, has received the form in which 
we now possess it as the result of the combination of many 
causes, of the labours of successive ages and schools. Whether 
there was anything which could be called a Hebrew codex 
previous to the time of the Captivity it is impossible now to 
say. The early Jewish schools applied their labour from 
about that period to books which were certainly afterwards 
kept separate from all other Jewish literature. The codex 
would be formed then, if it were not previously. The multi- 
plication of synagogues would naturally lead to the multipli- 
cation of copies of the Scriptures, as also to the rise of a 
learned class who gave themselves te the study of the sacred 
books and to their preservation. At or soon after the time of 
Ezra the Old Testament canon was formed. Hebrew became 
to a certain extent a dead language. The Captivity severed 
the bond of national life. Chaldee became the language of 
the people. The sacred books were relegated to a place of 
reverence, and became the special care and study of scholars. 
The Sopherim, or scribes, are a testimony at once to the 
decay of spiritual life among the people and to the growth of 
authority in the ancient books. In the East we find that 
schools of the scribes were formed and flourished from the 
time of the Captivity to the tenth century of the Christian 
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era. Such a school remained at Jerusalem and partook of 
its metropolitan authority until the destruction of the city 
by Titus in a.p. 70. It was then removed to Tiberias. 
There were schools of scribes in Babylonia, on the banks of 
the Euphrates. And after the tenth century they flourished 
in the Western world, on the coast of Africa, in Spain, and 
partly in France. The most important distinct product of 
these scholars was the Targums, or Chaldee paraphrases, 
written in the popular dialect. But in addition to this work 
they devoted very special care to the text of their ancient 
sacred books, arranging them and dividing them into sections 
and making a study ofevery word. To the ancient Palestinian 
school succeeded the Talmudists, who flourished from the 
second to the sixth century of our era, devoting their atten- 
tion to the juridical and ritual contents of the scriptures, and 
gathering together the comments and traditionary prescrip- 
tions of the Pharisees in the Mishna and the two Gemaras 
—that of Jerusalem and that of Babylon. They were fol- 
lowed by the Masoretes, who composed the Masora, flourishing 
from the sixth to the ninth centuries. To their hands we owe 
the present Hebrew text with its vowel points and accents. 
They collected various readings and noted down the traditional 
critical materials which they were able to put together from 
various sources. After the period of the Masoretic editors: 
we reach that of the Grammarians and Expositors, which 
may be said to extend to the sixteenth century. They wrote 
principally in Aramaic and Arabic, recording the results of 
their grammatical and critical studies. Now it must be 
remembered that we possess no Hebrew manuscripts what- 
ever earlier than the time of the Masoretes. Most of them, 
still preserved, date from a.p. 1000 to a.v. 1457. We are 
not, however, dependent either upon autograph or very 
early manuscripts. We have many ancient versions, such 
as the Septuagint, those of Aquila, Theodosius, Symmachus, 
and other Greek versions, such as the fragments preserved 
by Origen. We have also the Syrian Peshito (150 a.p.) 
and the Samaritan Pentateuch. Then as to the canon 
itself, beyond the evidence of the schools and versions, we are 
able to refer to the individual testimonies of distinguished men, 
a witness which goes back to very early times. We may men- 
tion the names of Josephus and Philo, both appertaining to 
the first century after Christ. Without dwelling upon either, 
it may be added to the evidence reviewed above that both 
confirm the present Old Testament canon. The number and 
inspiration of the books of the Old Testament are certified by 


The Old Testament Canon. 
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Josephus, who places the closing of the canon at the date 450 
B.c. Philo, who was born at Alexandria about the year 20 
B.c., represented the Alexandrian tradition, certainly of less 
value in itself than that of Palestine, but coinciding substan- 
tially with it. Philo believed that the canon was prolonged 
after the date of Malachi; admitting, as we see by the use of 
the Septuagint, other books among the scriptures than those 
of the Old Testament. In the Talmud we find another con- 
firmation of the present Jewish Bible. Indeed, the only excep- 
tion to the universal Jewish testimony is that which emanated 
from the freer school of Alexandria under Greek influence, 
and through contact with Gentile philosophy. The Septuagint 
cannot, however, be adduced as an adverse witness, for we 
have so entirely lost all traces of the original Greek version 
made from the Hebrew in the third century before Christ, and 
the Alexandrian view of inspiration was so very much broader 
and less strict than that of Palestine, that it is impossible to 
build any argument upon the present state of the text. 
Indeed, it may be admitted with respect to the canon of the 
Old Testament generally, that there is no history of its forma- 
tion which is worthy of the name. We are completely de- 
pendent upon Jewish tradition. That the sacred writings were 
from the time of Ezra divided into three classes, varying in 
their degree of authority, there can be no doubt, and it throws 
some light on the idea of authority under which the canon 
was formed. The sacred books were put together not because 
they were all regarded as equally inspired, but because they 
were all in some sense the scriptures of the ancient Jewish 
Church. The Thorah, or Law—that is, the Pentateuch—was 
always deemed the foundation on which all the rest of the 
sacred volume was built up. Then came the Prophets, earlier 
and later, including the historical books and the major and 
minor prophets. And last of all was placed the Hagiographa, 
or Chethuvim or Psalms (the Psalms being the first book in 
the collection), a miscellaneous group of scriptures, which 
were regarded as possessing somewhat lower authority, but 
were used as sacred writings by the Jews in their public 
worship ; such were the Psalms, Proverbs, Solomon’s Song, 
Ecclesiastes, Job, Ruth, Lamentations, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and the Chronicles—embracing, as will be seen, 
books of all descriptions, grouped together not by their con- 
tents, but by their canonical position as the last to be acknow- 
ledged by the ancient Church. Itis difficult to determine with 
any precision when the Old Testament canon was closed or if 
it was really closed before the time of Christ. Davidson and 
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others have maintained that there were three canons. First, 
that of Ezra, the priest and scribe, which included only the 
Pentateuch and Joshua. Next, that of Nehemiah, called 
after his name not because he completed it, but because he 
commenced it, which remained open until about the year 300 
B.c. Lastly, that which followed after the second canon, and 
which was not really closed at all up to the Christian era, 
including, therefore, all the apocryphal books. But it is 
decidedly an objection to this view that the apocryphal books 
were never recognized as sacred by the Palestinian Jews. 
Such a representation of the canon, as prolonged to the time 
of Christ, is derived entirely from statements of a legendary 
character, which are found in the Septuagint. On the contrary, 
the tradition is preserved by the Rabbis, in the Talmud and 
elsewhere, that there was a great synagogue or body of learned 
men in the time of Ezra, numbering one hundred and twenty, 
and including among them such men as Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and afterwards Simon the Just. 
Such a body is mentioned in the Mishna. It is true that we 
cannot place entire dependence on a tradition of this kind 
wherever found, but we may believe that notwithstanding 
there is no historical evidence to be discovered in confirmation 
of it in the writings of Ezra and Nehemiah, Josephus or 
Philo, still it probably had seme basis of fact. The universal 
testimony of the Palestinian Jews is undisputed to the sacred 
authority attached to the books which are now included in the 
Hebrew Bible, and the evidence of the Septuagint, so far as 
it can be believed, points to a close of the canon about the 
time when that version was made at the latest. The Apocrypha 
is never directly quoted by any of the New Testament writers, 
and it is well known that there was a school of Jews who 
maintained vigorously the sole authority of the Hebrew 
scriptures. Moreover, while there is undoubted reference in 
the New Testament writings to other books than those of the 
Old Testament, there is no canonical authority attached to any 
other. The testimony of the early fathers of the Christian 
Church shows that, generally, they adhered to our present 
Hebrew text, though the uncritical carelessness with which 
they made use of sacred books, and their undue reverence for 
the Septuagint of their time, which was not the original 
Septuagint, deprives their evidence of the weight which it 
would otherwise have. While we must of course acknowledge 
that in using the present Hebrew text we are using an un- 
certain and secondhand authority, still we may well believe 
that it varies but little from the original scriptures which were 
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sanctioned as inspired by the Jewish Church after the time of 
the Captivity. It has been justly observed by Keil that ‘the 


- most recent assaults upon the correctness of the Masoretic 


text by Hitzig, and especially by Thenius, are exposed to the 
censure of Gesenius in his ‘ History of the Hebrew Language,’ 
in which he says— 


In general it may be asserted that those punctuators have for the most 
part apprehended their text with more truth than many of its more recent 
expositors ; for by their frequent changes of the punctuation the moderns 
have often failed to make good either their steady judgment or their taste 
and exegetical talent. In very many instances a somewhat finer know- 
ledge of the grammar would at once have led them to let their critical 
attempts alone. 


No candid mind can resist the evidence of change in the 
text. In the course of so many ages of transcription it would . 
be a stupendous miracle if all error or interpolation were 
absolutely avoided. Still let it be remembered, on the other 
hand, that the Jewish people maintained an unusual reverence 
for their sacred writings, and that this must have contributed 
to their preservation and substantial accuracy. In the days 
of Samuel there was something like a literary staff in the 
Hebrew commonwealth, We cannot but believe that the 
schools of the Prophets would continue age after age to supply 
men of literary ability and some critical skill. When the 
line of succession of the living messengers was interrupted, 
the written records naturally vindicated for themselves a 
special and peculiar position, even higher than before, in the 
spiritual life of the people. The rise of the learned class, 
which dates from about that time, points to the minute care 
with which the letter of scripture would be preserved, and the 
very absence of the prophetic spirit in the people became, in 
the providence of God, a source of protection to those oracles 
which had been committed to them through the men of a 
former time. 

Passing now from the consideration of the Old Testament 
to that of the New, it must be remembered that while we are 
by no means out of the region of inference and conjecture, 
still we have no such long interval of absolute silence to deal 
with as that which followed the last of the prophets. It is 
true that our direct manuscript authority avails us only after 
the space of three centuries from’ the age of the sacred 
writings themselves; but we can certainly trace back the line 
of external evidence to within a very short period of the 
apostolic writers. The origin of the New Testament books 
is involved in the origin of the Christian Church. As the 
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commencement of all national life is surrounded with obscurity 

from the fact that the elements of the nation are necessarily 
at the first not sufficiently developed, while intensely vital and 
active, to become mutually observant—in other words, the 
life, though realand progressive, was not reflective and self-con- 
scious—so, when the Christian Church first began its course, 
it was mainly aggressive and creative, and therefore but little 
organized. As might be expected, the records of such a time 
are informal, fragmentary, and the evidence of their authen- 
ticity is, as a matter of course, perplexed and scattered. The 
upostles and their fellow-labourers, while they were engaged 
in the work of writing the books of the New Testament, did 
not in every case know that they were preparing permanent 
documents of the Christian faith. They regarded their epistles 
and gospels as subserving the special spiritual ends of their 
own ministry. Their first duty was to preach and to teach, 
to call together the living representatives of the truth, or- 
ganizing the communities of disciples only so far as was de- 
manded by the necessities of the time. The writings which 
they left behind them may be regarded rather as the reflection 
of a primitive Christianity than as its deliberate transcript. 
There are no formal statements of doctrine or ritual in them. 
The personal element is prominent, and the conflicts of the 
Judaistic and Pauline parties, which gradually subsided as 
the spiritual universalism of the Catholic Church absorbed all 
minor distinctions, have left their impress upon the sacred 
records. The gospels, there cannot be a doubt, reflect the 
preaching of apostles, aud in passing from Matthew to John, 
we follow the line of expansion in the course of the develop- 
ment of the Christian doctrine. It has been observed by Dr. 
Westcott that the very existence of the New Testament is 
itself a moral miracle, which carries with it its own authority. 
The training of Jews, especially of those Jews who lived in 
Palestine, was almost exclusively oral. The Rabbis insisted 
on the importance of clinging to the Old Testament scrip- 
tures, and inculcated a literalism which forbad even the 
attempt to add anything to what was already written, and 
therefore to write at all. The first Christians doubtless came 
under the influence of this ‘feeling’ of reluctance to write, to 
make scripture. 


That the New Testament should have been written by Jews (and St. 
Luke is the only Gentile, if indeed he was a Gentile, among the apostolic 
writers) is a moral miracle of overwhelming dignity, if only account be 
taken of the traditions and prejudices during which they, like all their 
countrymen, were born and reared. 
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Let us now, passing by all considerations of internal 
evidence, summarize the testimony by which these earliest 
remains of Christianity are certified. Three sources are open 
to us from which we are able, in defect of autographs of the 
New Testament, to derive the evidence of the early Church for 
the present canonical scriptures. First, we find that catalogues 
of the books of the Bible were drawn up, the direct voice of 
the Church declaring what writings at the time such catalogues 
were made were accepted as canonical. Next, we have ver- 
sions of the New Testament of a much earlier date than any 
of the existing manuscripts of the Greek. And lastly, we are 
able to adduce direct quotations and direct and indirect 
references from the early Christian writers, not indeed actu- 
ally covering, when put together in extenso, the whole of the 
New Testament, but confirming much of it in a very direct 
manner, and, by implication, the whole. No canon of scripture 
actually existed until the idea of a Catholic Church was in 
some degree developed, but that a canonical feeling prevailed 
in the Church long before the end of the second century is 
proved by the tone of allusions made to the writings of the 
Apostle Paul, and to the memoirs of the apostles, otherwise 
the gospels, in such works as those of Clement of Rome and 
Justin Martyr. There are some indications of a canon in 
Marcion. But the first evidence which can be regarded as 
direct and indisputable is that of the Muratorian Fragment, 
discovered in a Latin manuscript in the Ambrosian Library 
of Milan, and published by Muratori, the librarian, dating 
itself from about the eighth century, but translated from a 
Greek original, which must, by the agreement of scholars, 
have been written as early as between a.p. 160 and a.p. 170. 
Now, in this most valuable and interesting fragment we find 
an enumeration of Scriptures, together with other writings, 
such as those of Hermas, Valentinus, Basilides. The only 
New Testament books not mentioned in the list are the 
Epistles, 1 John, 1 Peter, 2 Peter, James, and Hebrews. 
While this omission points to the early date of the catalogue, 
the enumeration suffices to testify to the existence of the 
hooks mentioned, and the authority attached to them before 
the middle of the second century. Another catalogue is that 
of the Peshito Version, which possessed undoubted authority 
among the Syrian Churches. In this we find the remaining 
Looks of the New Testament mentioned, so that they are all 
testified as existing about the same time, and that certainly 
not later than the middle of the, second century. From the 
second to the fourth centuries we derive the evidence of fifteen 
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different catalogues published during that time. Six of these 
fifteen may be said to agree with the present canon. Three 
omit only the Apocalypse. One, dating probably about a.p. 
196, that of Caius, omits several books, as James, 2 Peter, 
3 John, and Hebrews. Origen omits James and Jude. Not- 
withstanding these omissions, the evidence of the catalogues 
is decidedly in favour of the present canon, from the end of 
the second century, although it must be admitted that at that 
time there were other books—the libri ecclesiastici, or extra- 
canonical books—which were placed beside the scriptural 
books not, perhaps, because they were ever regarded as 
standing on the same level of Divine authority, but because 
they were deemed profitable to be read in Churches for the 
edification of the people. Then we come to the evidence of 
the versions which may be regarded as confirmatory. The 
Peshito, or Early Syriac, in the second century; the Itala, 
or Early Latin; the Vulgate of Jerome, the Armenian, the 
Gothic of Ulfilas, of the fourth century; the Greek of Phi- 
loxerus the Georgian, of the sixth century; and the Slavo- 
nian, or Old Russian, of the ninth, are all based upon the 
present canon. ‘The Itala is probably quoted by Tertullian 
in A.D. 220, and must have, therefore, been in existence con- 
siderably before that time, and the Vulgate is itself the result 
of a collation which points back to a very early date. 

But at the present time much the most important branch of 
the argument for the canon is that founded on the testimony 
of the early Christian writers. From the rationalistic doubts 
of Semler to the deliberate and determined assault upon the 
credibility of the gospels by the anonymous author of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion,’ it has been the aim of a host of critics to 
invalidate the testimony of the second century. 


Whether (says the writer just referred to) regarded as historical records, 
or as writings embodying the mere tradition of the early Christians, our 
gospels cannot for a moment be recognized as the exclusive depositories 
of the genuine sayings and doings of Jesus; and so far from the common 
possession by many works in early times of such words in closely similar 
forms being either strange or improbable, the really remarkable pheno- 
menon. is that such material variations in the reports of the more im- 
portant historical teaching should exist among them. ' 


Now the meaning of this bold statement is really this, that 
what appear to be quotations from our gospels may be taken 
from contemporary documents which resemble them, but 
which were not identical with them. But we may fairly reply 
that granting the abstract possibility, until such supposititious 
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documents are produced we may properly claim the accept- 
ance of the present gospels as the only available source of the 
evangelical tradition. It is not difficult to trace in such argu- 
ments as we find in this anonymous work, a confusion 
between an a priori objection to the miraculous and super- 
natural, and an a posteriori criticism of the gospels as con- 
taining matter supposed to be incredible on such a ground. 
‘Any doubt or obscurity,’ we are told, ‘as to the integrity, 
authenticity, or historical character, must be fatal to their 
testimony to miracles.’ But this principle of judgment is 
surely most unreasonable. No ancient document can stand 
the test of being treated in such a spirit. If we have good 
ground for believing that certain writings are genuine remains 
of the apostolic age, it is surely a mere petitio principii to 
suggest the naturalistic doubt of the reality of miracles as an 
argument against them, on the ground that if they are not 
sufficiently warranted to carry this weight upon them, they 
may not safely be received as historically credible. It has 
been shown, on the other hand, with very marked ability, by 
Dr. Sanday, in his valuable work, published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan for the Christian Evidence Society, ‘The Gospels in 


. the Second Century’ (1876), that the testimony of the early 


fathers, and of the heretics of the second century, to the exist- 
ence of our gospels, in what must have been substantially their 
present form, is amply sufficient for all reasonable require- 
ment. The quotations, it is admitted, are sometimes loose 
and inexact, but that is rather a confirmation of the genuine- 
ness of the testimony than otherwise, for the early fathers 
never quoted anything exactly, but generally from second- 
hand sources, from memory, and often paraphrastically. 
The first epistle of Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians is 
admitted on all hands to be a genuine relic of antiquity. ‘ The 
great mass of critics,’ says the author of ‘ Supernatural Re- 
ligion,’ assign this epistle to a.p. 95-100.’ Now Clement has 
two quotations, not exact indeed, but still indubitable, one 


from the sermon on the Mount, and the other from the dis-, 


course about offences. Barnabas wrote certainly not later 
than a.p. 180. He quotes the words of Matthew xxii. 14: 
‘Many are called but few chosen,’ and alludes to other pas- 
sages. The Ignatian epistles have been matter of violent 
discussion, but it can scarcely be doubted that the three Cure- 
tonian or Syriac epistles are genuine, and they are dated by 
Dr. Lightfoot from a.p. 107 to a.v. 115. The shorter Greek 
recension of seven epistles, called the ‘ Vossian Letters,’ may 
be dated about the middle of the second century. They quote 
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little, but they confirm generally the existence of documents 
either identical with or similar to our gospels. Polycarp’s 
epistle to the Philippians must have been written from a.p. 
140 to a.p. 145. It has the same kind of. general allusion 
to the evangelical record. 


It can create no surprise (says Dr. Westcott) if the testimony of the 
apostolical fathers is to the substance and not to the authenticity of the 
gospels. It establishes an important fact. Even in the first generation 
after the apostles, the contents of the gospel were fixed within their pre- 
sent limits. Some mysterious working of Providence suppressed the 
countless multitude of things which Jesus did, of which the apostles could 
have told. Two sayings of our Lord are preserved in the letters of Barna- 
bas and Ignatius which are not contained in the gospels, and may possibly 
be independent and original, but otherwise, the great outlines of His life 
and teaching, which can be drawn from the apostolical fathers, exactly 
coincide with those preserved in the first three gospels. 


Justin Martyr in the middle of the second century used 
‘Memoirs of the Apostles,’ which he says, ‘ are called gospels ;’ 
and if they were not the same as our gospels, they certainly 
must have closely resembled them. Teaching was then 
chiefly oral. The texts of the sacred scriptures were in an 
uncertain state. But it is affirmed that the whole substance of 
the evangelical history could be gathered from the writings 
of Justin Martyr alone. ‘The testimonies of Hegesippus, 
Papias, the Clementine Homilies, and that of the Gnostic 
heretics, Valentinus and Basilides, while not direct enough to 
remove all doubt, are yet valuable confirmation. But the most 
striking instance of the strength of the Christian argument is 
that which is derived from the writings of Marcion. Marcion 
was the son of a bishop of Sinope, and flourished from a.p. 
120 to a.pv. 170. Professing an anti-Judaistic and extreme 
Pauline doctrine, he collected together sacred books of his own 
accord, and for the purpose of promoting his own doctrine. 
They formed two volumes, which he styled respectively ‘The 
Gospel’ and ‘The Apostolicon.’ The former of these two 
volumes was a mutilated adaptation of the Gospel of Luke. 
‘The Apostolicon’ was a collection of the writings of the 
Apostle Paul. As to the character of these heretical compila- 
tions we have only the statements of such men as Tertullian 
and Epiphanius on which to rely: But they enable us to 
reconstruct Marcion’s gospel. It is plainly nothing more than 
a mere abridgment of Luke. Hither Marcion, therefore, 
used Luke, or Luke was an enlargement upon Marcion. But 
the early fathers distinctly charge Marcion with mutilating 
Luke, as he altered and mutilated the Epistles of Paul to suit 
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his purpose. It is the opinion of such men as Volkmar, 
Hilgenfeld, Ritsche, and Baur, that it is most unlikely that 
Judaistic copyists would add to Marcion, but it is a priori 
likely that Marcion would cut off from Luke what he thought 
to favour the Judaistic doctrine. The dogmatic bias accounts 
for the mutilation ; but nothing would account for the inven- 
tion of such supplementary matter as is found in Luke and 
omitted in Marcion. Moreover, the portions of Luke’s gospel 
omitted by Marcion contain so many characteristic words and 
modes of expression corresponding to those in the portion 
which he admits, that it would be simply impossible that it 
could be added by any other hand than that which composed 
the portion found in both Luke and Marcion. And we can go 
further still. Marcion’s quotations must have been taken 
from a form of the gospel varying in its readings from ours, 
and, as the readings show, corrupted. In the year a.p. 140, 
then, appears a mutilated gospel in an advanced stage of 
transcription. May we not fairly argue that time would be 
required for such corruption, and that therefore the original 
gospels were produced a considerable period before a.p. 140 ? 
Marcion, making up a bible for himself, is a very remarkable 
fact, pointing to the existence, before his time, of similar col- 
lections of sacred books. Now, if such collections of scriptures 
were in existence before a.p. 140, allowing a generation to 
intervene to give time for the custom to have arisen, we are 
brought to the apostolic age, or close upon it. There is much 
more evidence which, although not so striking as that of 
Marcion, is yet confirmatory. That of Tatian (a.p. 150), 
Dionysius of Corinth, Melito of Sardis, Claudius Apollinaris, 
bishop of Hierapolis (176 to 180 a.p.), Athenagoras, ‘ The 
Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons,’ and others. 
The case of Celsus is also remarkable. He probably wrote 
his attack upon Christianity, entitled, ‘The Word of Truth,’ 
about a.p. 178, or possibly earlier. He evidently knew the 


' gospels, and used them familiarly. Thus we have a chain of 


evidence running from the middle to the end of the second 
century, and when we arrive at the end of the second century 
we reach what may be regarded as terra firma. The argument 
is, indeed, cumulative in its character, and it is gathered from 
a great many different quarters; but it leaves no reasonable 
doubt that we possess, substantially, in the gospels, the genuine 
remains of the apostolic age, just such records of the Lord’s 
life and discourses as we might suppose, @ priori, would be 
put together, after the apostles had been long engaged in 
preaching the facts, and had repeated orally much of the 
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discourses, and when apostolic men would make it their 
‘endeavour,’ as the Apostle Peter says (2 Peter i.), that the 
Church might be able ‘after their decease to have these 
things always in remembrance.’ The first three gospels were 
plainly given to the world at a time when the intellectual form 
of Christianity was but little developed, having been brought 
but little into contact with the varieties of the zeitgeist then 
existing. The fourth gospel met the events of a subsequent 
generation, when the Church was already entering, at Ephe- 
sus and its neighbourhood, upon the conflict with heathen 
philosophy and the despotism of a great military empire, 
appealing therefore at once to the deepest faith and to the 
most exalted expectations. From the days of the apostles 
until now, it may be replied to the objections of theorizing 
and rationalistic opponents, Christianity has been, not what 
philosophers and critics have attempted to prove it to be, but 
what has actually flowed out from the sacred records and that 
naturally and irresistibly. The Christian history has, indeed, 
been marred and defiled by the errors and sins of ecclesiastics, 
and the corruptions which have grown up around it, like 
parasites about the Tree of Life, have dishonoured the name 
of Christ; but it is indisputable that it was on the basis of 
such facts and doctrines as we find in the New Testament 
scriptures that the Church obtained its triumphs and secured 
its position in the world. We may fairly challenge the 
critical objectors of our age to show that if we deduct from 
the Christian scriptures their distinctly Christian and super- 
natural elements, and leave only the small remnant which 
they would sanction, it is possible to explain the phenomena 
of the first two centuries of our era. 


Unless (says Isaac Taylor, in his ‘ Restoration of Belief’) we allow the 
supernatural and the Divine to have belonged to Christianity at its rise, our 
alternative is to fill up the void by aid of some hypothesis which shall give 
an intelligible account of what we know to have followed wherever it was 
proclaimed throughout the Roman world. Remove from Christianity 
everything which is supernatural and Divine, and the problem which we 
have to do with is this: A revolution in human affairs, in the highest 
degree beneficial in its import, was carried forward upon the arena of the 
great world by means of the noble behaviour of men who command our 
sympathy and admiration, as brave, wise, and good. But this revolution 
drew the whole of its moral force from a belief which—how shall we de- 
signate it ?—was in part an inexplicable illusion, in part a dream, and in 
large part a fraud. This, the greatest forward movement which the 
civilized branches of the human family have ever made, took its rise in 
bewildered Jewish brains! Indestructible elements of advancement to 
which even infidel nations confessedly owe whatever is best and most 
hopeful within them, these elements of good, which were obtained for us 
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at so vast a cost, had their sources in a congeries of exaggerations and in 
a mindless conspiracy, hatched by chance, nursed by imposture, and 
winged by fanaticism ! 


But there is no necessity to dwell longer on this aspect of the 
subject. It is not the aim of the present article to refute the 
theories of the anti-supernaturalists, which may be fairly left 
to expire in their own suffocating atmosphere of insincerity 
and fallacy, and their authors to writhe on the horns of their 
own dilemma. This review of the historico-critical arguments 
is intended simply to prepare the way for a restatement of the 
question of inspiration, to which we now advance. 

Now it will be seen from the nature of the evidence which 
sustains the canonical authority of the books of scripture, that 
all possibility of proving @ posteriori, as matter of historical 
demonstration, the verbal accuracy of the writings which we 
at present possess, is absolutely excluded. It is, of course, 
possible to formulate, @ priori, a theory of inspiration, to do so 
on theological grounds ; by wrenching a few isolated passages 
of the New Testament out of their connection and taking them 
to cover the whole extent of the sacred volume, it is possible to 
give to such a theory the air of scriptural support. But the 
instant we bring such a theory to the test of facts, it shrinks 
into a mere abstract conception of the dogmatist. In the 
absence of any original documents, it is a mere theoretic infalli- 
bility which we can attach to the words of scripture. A Rab- 
binical mind, which counts the number of words and letters in 
a writing, may find pleasure in such a view of inspiration, but 
in proportion as it does so it will be tempted to neglect the 
weightier matters of the truth itself and of the Christian 
life. Mere hollow, ex cathedré announcements of dogma avail 
nothing in the daylight of modern scientific research. We have 
already disclaimed all attempts to adjust the verbal, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the plenary doctrine of inspiration to the 
facts with which we have to deal. While there may be 
accommodations of such terms as verbal and plenary, which 
separate them from the most rigid post-Reformation theory of 
a mechanical dictation to the writers by the Spirit of God, it 
does not seem worth while to defend it in any shape. The 
only practical question with which the believer of our time has 
to deal is, not how or to what degree the individual man was 
inspired, which is a question absolutely indeterminable, but 
what is the nature of that Divine authority which is acknow- 
ledged as attaching to the books of The Book, and justifies its 
designation as The Word of God ? 

Now, there are two schools of thought placed at opposite 
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extremes, but, like other extremes, meeting in one point, 
viz., that they both lower the feeling of reverence for the 
sacred scriptures. The one is the Rationalistic school, and 
the other is the Romanistic. They both say to us in ‘their 
different ways, Take care that you do not deprive yourself of 
some privilege to which you are entitled to lay claim, byan undue 
exaltation of the scriptures. On the one hand, the so-called 
privilege which the Rationalist would preserve to us is that of 
free thought, independent judgment, in fact, private inspira- 
tion, for in some sense he believes in a Spirit of God with every 
man. On the other hand, the privilege which the Romanist 
would preserve to us is the so-called infallible guidance of the 
Church, through that traditional teaching which, he maintains, 
succeeded to that of the canonical writers, and which supple- 
mented them with an inspired commentary and interpretation. 
Theoretically, the Romanist upholds the authority of the 
written word. Practically, he subordinates it to the voice of 
the Church, by which he means the post-Nicene Church, as 
represented. in the decrees of Councils and Popes. The 
Rationalist, on the other hand, admitting the value of the 
sacred writings, as documents containing a large amount of 
truth, assumes an eclectic position in the use of them. They 
are not the word of God as containing all truth, or necessarily 
saving truth, but they present to our faculties a pabulum from 
which they ‘derive the moral life which should be sought 
everywhere, and of which reason and conscience are the 
receiving organs. Both these positions seem to us not only 
untrue in themselves, but absolutely irreconcilable with any 
true doctrine of revelation in which it is regarded as a special 
and gracious communication. The Rationalist, by claiming 
to be himself the organ of revelation, as the supreme judge 
in himself of the sacred writings, is setting up himself as an 
authority, which precludes his going to the world as the 
bearer of a Divine message, except, indeed, by assuming the 
position of a fanatic. His view is not consistent with the sub- 
stance or manner of the Bible, which certainly appears to be 
presented as in some sense a special and authorized message to 
mankind. He can teach what he ‘ troweth,’ not what is truth. 

Truth, as a message to the world, must be something more than 
the individual opinions or judgments or thinkings of men, it 
must be the voice of their spiritual fellowship, that is, of 
God’s Spirit in them, the echo of God’s voice in man, 
which all true, spiritual fellowship must be, for man 
speaks spiritually with man only as God is in men. Hence 
it is that the Rationalist seldom makes the attempt to do 
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more than satisfy himself and his neighbours that he is 
right. His community, if he has one, is a mere association of 
thinkers, each one standing on the basis of his independent 
judgment, and holding fellowship with others only by simi- 
larity of thought. But religion is more than truth-seeking. 
. Truth-seeking is itself for the sake of godliness. Knowledge 
is not itself the highest end. Life is more than individual 
existence. We live in God and in one another. 

No view of the scriptures can be accepted as sound, or in 
accordance with the spirit of the Book itself, which ignores 
the great fact lying at the foundation of revelation—the 
kingdom of God among men. That is the opening fact of 
the first chapter of Genesis ; that is the closing fact of the 
apocalyptic visions. The scriptures of God are not a mis- 
cellany of religious writings put together anyhow, as the 
fragmentary remains of three thousand years. They are a 
unity. A unity held together in all their variety by a vital 
cord of Divine fact. That vital cord is the existence in the 
world, the outcome of Divine grace, the thread of the world’s 
historic development, of a Divine society, destined ultimately 
to embrace the whole extent of the human family. This is 
the conception which the Romanist has travestied, and which 
has almost been buried out of sight in the miserable corrup- 
tions of a mere man-made hierarchy. It is on the basis of 
that vital fact that the authority of the Old and New Testa- 
ments must be based. 

Let us now follow out briefly this line of argument, and we 
shall find it leading us to a safe and rational, and at the same 
time scriptural, position, from which we may defend the 
authority of the word of God. It has been well observed 
that the name which we at present apply to the scriptures, 
which is an extension of a term originally applicable only to 
the Law, that is, to the Pentateuch, the name Testament 
(8:aOnxn), has become the common designation of the whole 
collection of sacred writings by a providential appointment, 
for it helps us to keep in mind the unity which pervades 
them and their origin in Divine grace manifested among its 
living subjects. It is a misrepresentation to describe the 
Bible as the mere fragmentary, disconnected remains of an 
ancient literature. It is not the disjecta membra relicti 
corporis juris. It is much more. It is the voice of the Spirit 
of God delivered through the organs of His special inspira- 
tion. We find in it the testimony of three dispensations, in 
other words, of three believing societies—the primitive Patri- 
archal, the Mosaic, and the Christian. The Jewish legislator 
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incorporated, in his national constitution, in his earlier and 
later Law, the remains of a primitive revelation. In the 
Book of Genesis we have, not an artificial basis for the 
Jewish commonwealth, but the true ‘ beginnings’ of the 
whole course of special Divine communications. They are 
mingled through the Mosaic system. Whether or not Moses 
had access to written documents it is impossible to say; but 
the theory of modern criticism is that Genesis indicates the 
existence of some primitive basis of the narrative. The con- 
tinuity of tradition is presupposed. The history itself implies 
_ a living spiritual intercourse from generation to generation. 
In Egypt we cannot suppose the descendants of Joseph to 
have remained either without fellowship or without something 
like a Bible. The story of Moses presupposes not only 
family religion, but distinct religious instruction. It was 
‘by faith,’ a faith which accepted the word of God and 
rested upon it, that he ‘refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter.’ However little organized the earliest 
religious life among the Hebrews, it was, as a constituted 
national life in the commonwealth, based upon the Book of 
the Law. Through the centuries of history represented by 
the sacred books, from the Pentateuch to Malachi, the con- 
necting-line of revelation was the development, by means of 
spiritual communications, of the germ contained in the Law. 
The two factors are everywhere presupposed. On the one 
hand, the individual revelation given to the people by preach- 
ing or in any other way ; on the other hand, the same revela- 
tion received and approved by them, or by the best of them, 
gradually, it may be, but at last universally, regarded hence- 
forth as a Divine communication, and so attached to the 
main line of the scriptures with the sanction of the Jewish 
Church, a sanction expressed directly in some cases, by con- 
ferences or synagogues, as in later times, but at first, perhaps, 
by adoption and use. We are certainly not able to sustain 
such a view by positive, historical testimony throughout, but 
there are facts in scripture which point to its confirmation. 
In Deuteronomy xviii. 20-22, after the promise of a prophet 
to be raised up from among the people themselves, the test of 
the true prophet is distinctly declared to be the approval of 
the Church or the testimony of the Spirit. ‘And if thou say 
in thine heart, How shall we know the word which the Lord 
hath not spoken? When a prophet speaketh in the name of 
the Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the 
thing which the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet hath 
spoken it presumptuously : thou shalt not be afraid of. him.’ 
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Again, in Isaiah viii. 20, the people are exhorted to try the 
lives around them by their own knowledge of the law of God 
already given. ‘To the law and to the testimony: if they 
speak not according to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them.’ In Jeremiah xxviii., Jeremiah does not con- 
demn Hananiah on the ground of his own superior inspiration. 
He appeals to the final testimony of the people as witnesses 
to the fulfilment of his own word and the non-fulfilment of 
Hananiah’s. Samuel was called to be a prophet by a special 
Divine interposition. ‘The Lord was with him, and let none 
of his words fall to the ground. And all Israel, from Dan 
even to Beersheba, knew that Samuel was established a 
prophet of the Lord.’ The founding of a prophetic college, 
or of several centres of the prophetic order, by Samuel, is 
itself evidence that the personal, individual element was still 
regarded as intimately associated with a wider inspiration 
among the people. The evidence of the Apocrypha points to 
the extinction of these colleges after the time of Malachi, thus 
testifying to the close correspondence and reciprocal relation 
between individual inspiration and the collective spiritual life 
of_ the people, which declined after the fourth century. But 
isis when we look from the history of the Old Testament 
canon, which, it must be acknowledged, is involved in con- 
siderable obscurity, to the somewhat clearer case of the New, 
that the evidence of a distinct action of the Christian con- 
sciousness in the living communities of believers is beyond 
doubt. We recognize in the books of the New Testament, in 
the first place, the relation of the writings themselves to the 
special spiritual requirements of the Church of God, or of 
some one portion of it, at the time. The gospels are 
adapted, each one, to a definite Christian consciousness, 
while it is nevertheless true that they stand four-square in 
their unity. We may believe that as the Christian writings 
were called forth by their adaptation to portions of the 
Church, so they were preserved by them. The unity which 
is manifested in the New Testament is the unity of the Chris- 
tian Church itself. And upon what basis was it that these 
different portions of the Church received and preserved the 
sacred writings? Entirely on the basis of their apostolic 
authority. Justin Martyr not only recognizes generally that 
apostolic authority, but he connects it with their work as 
teachers. ‘Through the power of God they declared to every 
race of men that they were sent by Christ to teach all men 
the word of God.’ He compares this apostolic teaching to 
that of the prophets.* ‘Just as Abraham,’ he says, ‘ believed 
* I. Apol. 39. 
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the voice of God, and it was counted to him for righteousness, 
so we Christians, also believing the voice of God, which is 
both spoken again through the apostles of Christ and pro- 
claimed to us through the prophets, have renounced even to 
death all that is in the world.’* ‘ Prophetical gifts remain 
with us even to this time, from which you (Jews) ought to 
understand that those which were formerly left with your 
nation are now transferred to us.’ t 

The same view is very distinctly supported by the writings 
of Irenzus, { and by those of Tertullian in his ‘ Exhortation 
concerning Chastity’ (c. 4). ‘It is true,’ says the latter, 
‘that believers have the Spirit of God, but not all believers 
are apostles. For apostles have the Spirit of God properly 
who have Him fully in the operations of prophecy and the 
efficacy of healing virtues and the evidence of the tongues ; 
not partially, as others have.’ This was the voice of the 
second century. We may well believe that it was that of the 
first as well. 


The history of the New Testament canon (says Dr. Westcott) may be 
divided into three periods. The first extends to the time of Hegesippus 
(c. A.D. 170), and includes the era of the separate circulation and gradual 
collection of the apostolic writings. The second is closed by the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian (a.p. 303) and marks the separation of the sacred 
writings from the remaining ecclesiastical literature. The third may be 
defined by the third council of Carthage (a.p. 397), in which a catalogue 
of the books of scripture was formally ratified by conciliar authority. The 
first is characteristically a period of tradition, the second of speculation, 
the third of authority. § 


Speaking of that first period and of the gradual collection 
of the apostolic writings, the same devout and admirable 
scholar remarks, in another place— 


Silently and slowly, without any formal deliberations or open contests, 
the work of God went forward. The principles which the apostles set 
forth separately were combined and systematized. The societies which 
they founded were more fully organized according to the outlines the 
had drawn. The writings which they left were preserved and studied, 
and exercised more and more a formative authority. The Church rose 
and spread, not ts any sudden miracle, but by the gradual assimilation 
of all around which could contribute to its growth, in virtue of the action of 
that Spirit which is its life. ... In their origin the writings of the apostles 
are seen to have been casual and fragmentary. Their authors claim for 
themselves distinctly the gift of the Holy Spirit; but they nowhere ex- 
press any design of conveying to their readers a full outline of the faith. 


* ‘Dial. with Trypho,’ § 119. + Ibid. § 82. 
t See his work ‘ Against Heresies,’ Book IV. c. ix. 25, 26. 
§ Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible.’ Art, Canon. 
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Still less do they indicate any idea of supplementing the Old Testament 
by a new collection of scriptures. Yet it is equally certain that the New 
Testament does form a whole. Its different elements are united internally 
by the closest and most subtle harmonies. No part can be taken away 
without sensible injury to its unity and richness. The words of the 
apostles were placed more and more frequently by the side of the words 
of the prophets, as the teaching of Christ by that of the Law. Partial 
collections of the scriptures of ‘the New Testament’ were formed without 
the Church; and as the whole Christian body realized the fulness of its 
common life, the teaching and the books, which had been-in some sense 
the symbol of a part only, were ratified by the whole. * 


Thus we are shut up to this conclusion, that the authority 
attached to the sacred books was the authority ofthe Spirit of 
God as testified first in the sacred writers themselves, and 
next in those who received their writings and applied to them 
the test of their own Christian consciousness, as it was de- 
veloped in the living communities of believers and embodied 
in the traditions and usages of the Church. In the applica- 
tion of this test doubtless it was not either a mere instinct: 
which was appealed to, nor a mere historical tradition, nor 
the existence of actual documents critically examined. The 
voice of the Christian community was first the voice of the 
few and then the voice of the many; first the echo of the 
living voices of the apostles themselves, and then the memory 
of those voices, and then the residuum of testimony in the 
communities, books, and current speech of Christians. And 
the result is a volume of inspired writings which has pre- 
served to us not alone the testimony of Christ and His 
twelve representative disciples, but the indirect evidence of 
the embodiment of that teaching in a Christian society, with- 
out which it would have been impossible that those writings 
should have been handed down. The Spirit of God in the 
Book and the Spirit of God in the life of man, in the historic 
world, confirm and authorize one another—‘ The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.’ 

R. A. REDFORD. 


* ‘Bible in the Church,’ chap. v. 
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Art. V.—Irish Land Reforms. 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act. 83 and 84 Vict. cap. 46. 1870. 


THERE is no question committed to the present Government 
which will demand a more careful consideration than the 
reform of the Irish Land Act. It was a truly great experi- 
ment in British statesmanship, singularly complex in its 
details and remarkably ingenious in its mode of conciliating 
conflicting interests; but the experience of ten eventful years 
has shown that law still clashes with justice along nearly the 
whole domain of interests that touch the very life of the Irish 
nation. The present distress of the agricultural interest, 
caused by a succession of bad harvests and aggravated by the 
rapid growth of American competition, has only made more 
manifest the powerlessness of the existing law to provide a 
remedy for injustice and discontent; while the rush of emi- 
gration which has set in with the spring, almost as extensive 
as that which followed the Famine, looks as if whole masses 
of the people had resolved to struggle no longer with destiny. 
The late elections showed that the Land question was 
supreme in everybody’s thoughts. In opposing the Beacons- 
field Government, which expressed such a cynical contempt 
for the tenants’ rights, the Irish constituencies expressed 
an all but unanimous determination to strike down the law 
which gives the landlord the power of capricious eviction, and | 
under that power the right of wringing from the tenant what- 
ever rent he thinks proper to exact. There is now happily a 
better feeling in Irish society, mainly because the author 
of the Land Act is in power, though the fear is still openly 
expressed that the necessary delay of legislation for a year 
must operate with injurious force, as it will allow the land- 
lords to make further encroachments upon the tenants’ in- 
terests, if not to evict whole masses of the peasantry. Yet 
time is certainly needed for a deliberate and comprehensive 
survey of a question which touches every interest in Ireland. 
It is not a problem, but a series of problems that the legisla- 
ture has to solve. The mere abolition of eviction would not 
remedy existing evils, for, as Professor Cairnes says, to confer 
on the cultivator the right of occupancy would be futile if the 
landlord can attach to that right impossible conditions. A 
timid and feeble compromise would be the rashest of experi- 
ments in the present temper of the Irish people, and would 
not improve the position of the landlords themselves, who 
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suffer already from financial loss, personal danger, and public 
humiliation. Yet while the real equities of the two partners in 
the most ancient and useful of all industries must be strictly 
guarded, every principle of justice and expediency demands 
that the question should be resolved, as Mr. Bright says, 
‘with a strong hand and a desperate determination.’ Happily 
the councils of the nation are now directed by statesmen to 
whom power is not a possession to be grasped, but a trust to 
be fulfilled ; who possess a penetrating insight into the cha- 
racter of the Irish people, a thorough knowledge of their 
wants, and that peculiar gift of legislative genius which can 
adapt the laws to these two guiding conditions. A cabinet 
possessing such members as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and 
Mr. Forster will not be wanting in the capacity or the courage 
to deal with great questions. It is with the view of helping 
toward a wise and comprehensive settlement of grave diffi- 
culties that we propose in this article to discuss the Irish 
Land question along with some minor questions, more or less 
directly connected with it, which demand a prompt and 
thorough adjustment. 

Rerorm or Lanp Tenure.—tThe first question that naturally 
suggests itself is, What did the Irish Land Act offer to do for 
the tenantry? Well, in the first place, it recognized the 
existence of tenant property, as it might fairly do; for all the 
improvements in Ireland are made by the tenant, and not by 
the landlord. It recognized a concurrent interest in both 
landlord and tenant. It found the tenants in Ulster in pos- 
session of an ancient tenure generally recognized by the land- 
lords, but without any validity in law, and the tenants of the 
other three provinces without any fixed tenure; none of the 
tenants, either in the North, or in the South, having any legal 
security against eviction except the good feeling of the land- 
lord, the pressure of public opinion, and the dread of assas- 
sination, while all alike were powerless to resist exorbitant 
increases of rent. The Land Act legalized the Ulster custom, 
which it described as ‘the usages prevalent in the province of 
Ulster which are known as, and in the act intended to be in- 
cluded under the denomination of, the Ulster Tenant-Right 
Custom.’ Then it gave compensation to non - customary 
tenants—that is, to the great majority of the occupying class 
in Ireland—for improvements, in addition to another sum 
allowed for disturbance, which was inflicted as a sort of fine 
upon the evicting landlord. The framers of the Act certainly 
indulged the hope that it would have the effect of checking 
evictions and of restricting the undue rise of rent, but they 
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did not venture to deal directly with the question of rent at 


Let us now see how the Act failed to realize the just and 
patriotic designs of its framers. It is necessary to explain 
that it came too late to protect the interests of a considerable 
class of the tenantry in all parts of the country, whose land- 


lords had been quietly raising the rents in the very year of 


legislation to a point so high as to absorb the entire tenant- 
right. Some landlords, like the late Lord Leitrim, almost 
exasperated to madness by the Land Act, set themselves 
deliberately to defeat its provisions, while others began to test 
the machinery of the law courts with the view of discovering 
the limits of the powers still left to them under the Act. 
Others repuired their tenants to sign leases deliberately 
drawn to defeat its provisions, and evicted all who refused to 
sign them. But the tenantry generally thought it wiser to 
stand by their rights under the Land Act than to sign these 
plausible but deceitful engagements.* It is necessary, how- 
ever, briefly to explain the Ulster custom that our readers 
may the better understand the various ways in which the 
landlords have successfully undermined it. We shall after- 
wards deal with the non-customary tenures of the other pro- 
vinces. The Ulster tenant-right is the Irish counterpart of 
the English copyhold, though it does not go quite so far as 
that system, which practically confers fixity of tenure at an 
ascertained rent. The Ulster farmer, like the copyholder, 
does not hold by contract, but by tenure. He owns a saleable 
interest in his holding, consisting of the two elements of 
‘ good-will’ and improvements, and has the right to sell it or 
transmit it by will. The law now recognizes the Ulster hold- 
ing, whether yearly or by lease, as a continuing tenure. It is 
not necessary for us to criticize such a custom. It has grown 
up as a compromise based on certain equities, the operation 
of each condition of the custom being limited by certain well- 
understood and satisfactory regulations. It is equitable in its 
principles because it gives the tenant security for the im- 
»rovements he has made himself. It has been likened to a 
partnership in a mercantile concern in which the tenant 
farmer is the working-partner who contributes labour, skill, 
capital, houses, implements, manures, roads, ditches, drainage, 
and reclamation. The landlord has, so to speak, contributed 


* Mr. Gladstone was early made aware of these practices, and expressed to an 
Irish correspondent his hope that ‘ the tenant farmers of Ulster would have suf- 
ficient courage to resist all such infringements till they were protected by law.’ 
That protection has yet to come. 
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only the ground on which his co-partner has erected the 
machinery and stores and the necessary adjuncts of a success- 
ful business. The Ulster custom is, in a word, based on the 
fact that the tenant ‘has created all that is valuable in the soil 


' except its natural properties. It is also reasonable in form, 


for the sale of the tenant’s interest, unlike that of the land 
itself, is made without a farthing of expense or the interven- 
tion of lawyers, but by a simple entry in the office books of 
the landlord that one tenant has succeeded to another with 
his consent. 

Now it is well to remember that under this custom, which 
has a prescription of at least two centuries, the joint 
property of the tenant and the landlord in the soil has come 
to be about equal—about twenty years’ purchase or more. 
This is a fact to be carefully pondered. But the Act in 
legalizing the custom used the word ‘usages’ instead of 
‘usage,’ as if, say the tenants, the custom were a mere 
estate-regulation or district-usage, to be restricted and modi- 
fied at the pleasure of the landlords. This was certainly 
a mistake. And most of the evils that Ulster tenants com- 
plain of have arisen from the persistent attempts of the land- 
Jords to limit the original custom. Let us give a few 
instances. We do not refer at present to the case of Lord 
Leitrim, who openly defied the law, and evicted his tenants as 
if they had no rights whatever under the custom ; but to the 
widely-extending practice of landlords imposing ‘ estate- 
usages’ upon the tenantry with the effect of limiting or 
abolishing their rights under the custom. One of these usages 
is to limit at the period of sale the value of the tenant-right 
to a certain number of years’ purchase, usually much under 
what it would bring in the market. Sometimes it is five 
pounds or ten pounds an acre, when it might be twenty or 
forty. It sometimes happens in cases of this sort that the 
incoming tenant pays an additional sum privately to the out- 
going tenant for the sake of obtaining peaceful possession, 
sometimes with the knowledge of the landlord himself. Land- 
lords justify their interference by the plea that they wish to 
save the new tenant from impoverishing himself at the 
beginning of his tenancy, but they really limit the sum paid 
that they may be able to extract a higher rent from his 
successor. ‘To limit the tenant-right to a certain number of 
years’ purchase is to put the improving and unimproving 
farmer on exactly the same level, for the value of the improve- 
ments must be very different in these two cases. Another 
estate-usage is to add to the rent when the tenant is about to 
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sell his interest. This is not fundamentally different from the 
other usage. Mark its essential injustice. A tenant may 
remain in possession without an advance of rent: the land-. 
lord does not think of increasing it at all; but the moment 
the tenant wishes to sell the landlord raises the rent, and 
thereby lowers the value of the tenant’s interest. Take a case 
in point. A farmer died in 1878 leaving a farm of forty 
statute acres, held from year to year at £30 of rent. It was 
to be sold by the executors ; the agent consented to the sale: 
a purchaser offered £445 for it; the agent then intervened 
with a demand for an increased rent of £10; and the 
purchaser had at once to reduce his offer to £260, involving a 
loss to the widow of £185. In other words, the landlord put 
this large sum into his pocket without giving any consideration 
for it. The injustice of adding to the rent in this case was 
done, not to the new tenant, for he protected himself by a 
lower offer, but to the old tenant. Now, if the old tenant had 
a right to hold at a certain rent—that is, at the £30 which 
was paid when he died—why should not his representatives 
have the right to sell at that rent to a good solvent purchaser ? 
But the same encroachment on the tenants’ interest is con- 
stantly taking place during the subsistence of the tenancy in 
the shape of increases of rent. Sometimes it takes place 
without revaluation, but oftener with it. It is, indeed, one of 
the objectionable ‘usages’ in question that the landlord 
claims the right of revaluation at his own pleasure, and he 


-usually chooses a time when farming is prosperous and prices 


of produce high, but at depressed times like the present there 
is never any proposal to revalue the land with a view to re- 
duction. It is thus easy to understand why so many tenants 
are careless about improving their farms. The law, as it at 
present stands, allows the landlord at pleasure to confiscate 
by increased rent the capital the tenant has invested in the 
soil, and thus actually makes the tenant pay a rent to the 
landlord for having made his improvements.* Now the Land 
Act makes no provision for protecting the tenant in these 
circumstances. Mr. H. D. Hutton, a good authority on this 
question, says the Government recoiled from any direct inter- 
ference with the question of rent. No doubt the tenant can 
refuse to pay the increased rent, and claim his right to sell his 


* Many years ago the tenants on a property known to the writer were in the 
habit of going to the landlord on rent-day in shabby clothes, with unshaven face, 
and with a generally depressed look, from an apprehension ‘that if they went in 
a more decent guise they would be put under a heavier rent. The practice still 
exists in some quarters. 
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farm ; but he loses his means of livelihood, and will hardly be 
compensated for his losses by the uncertain decree of the 


-Land Court. Under the dread of eviction, the tenant will 


often consent to pay a rent which practically confiscates his 
improvements, for the fear of losing a home that is endeared 


_ to him by a thousand associations is a peculiarly strong 


feeling, especially with old people. And what after all would 
be the value of fixity of tenure itself at a rent which makes 
it almost impossible for the tenant to live? The Land Ques- 
tion is essentially a question of rent. But eviction is likewise 
a very serious matter for a home-loving people like the Celts. 
Has the Land Act succeeded in putting any considerable check 


-upon it? Mr. Gladstone did not intend to make eviction im- 


possible. Even the most extreme land-reformer would only 
limit it to cases of non-payment of rent, but Mr. Gladstone 
tried to make it as expensive as possible to the evicting land- 
lord. Ifa landlord wished to get rid of a tenant, he must 
reckon first on the certainty of a lawsuit, and then he must 
allow the tenant—at least in Ulster—to sell his interest ; and, 
in the case of the non-customary tenant of the other provinces, 
he must pay damages for disturbance, as well as compensa- 
tion for improvements. Now it is evident, so far as the Ulster 
tenant is concerned, there is no check whatever on eviction. 
He gets what the Land Court will allow him as representing 
the value of his farm, and this is often far below the real 
value ; but he will not get damages like the Southern tenant 
for losing his means of livelihood. In point of fact, the land- 
lord can always evict a tenant, either in the north or south, 
whenever he pleases. Few of them do so evict, but a tenant 
who offends his landlord by voting against him may be turned 
outas readily as before the Act was passed, with this difference, 
that before the act the landlord could in Ulster refuse him 
liberty to sell, like Lord Leitrim in the case of his Donegal 
tenants, but now he must grant permission. But, as Lord 
O’Neill, a good landlord, frankly says, it is as easy to evict as 
ever, for the landlord can always get from an incoming tenant 
as much as he has to give to the evicted tenant. Thus the 
landlord himself pays no fine for eviction. 

Only two other points remain for notice in connection with 
the violation of the Ulster custom. The tenant-right of town 
parks has been destroyed. Mr. Gladstone refused to regard 
them as agricultural land at all, probably because the holders 
of them are usually shopkeepers or merchants who are not 
so dependent for their living on the caprice of landlords; but 
the justice of the claim is quite independent of the position of 
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the holder. These parks have been bought and sold with the 
full consent of landlords, yet the Land Act does not recognize 
such transactions at all. Another point is the much-dis- 
puted question of leasehold tenant-right, which affects 32,000 
holdings in Ulster alone, and the title to five millions and a 
half of property to which the Land Act has given legal recog- 
nition. One Judge holds that the custom survives the lease, 
another that the lease kills the custom; and Government 
must quickly settle this point. No farmer would ever take a 
lease if he thought he was parting with all his rights under 
the custom. On the other hand, it is argued that if a farmer 
has a long lease he gets back all his money during its subsis- 
tence, and is therefore no loser by being evicted at the end 
of it. If a tenant pays a thousand pounds for the ‘ good- 
will,’ and afterwards gets a lease for three lives which will 
run out in about sixty years, it is said he has in this period 
got back his thousand pounds, and has no further claim. 
Suppose, however, that he had invested his thousand pounds 
in bank stock, he would get back his money twice or thrice 
over in interest; but is the principal forfeited to the bank ? 
This question must be settled in the amended Land Act. 

We now come to consider the defects of the Land Act as 
affecting the non-customary tenants out of Ulster, who are 
not only the most numerous, but the most dependent class in 
Ireland. The chief defects of the Act are that it does not give 
the tenant enough, and that the tenant has no means of 
knowing what it will give him except by abiding the result of’ 
a lawsuit. It does not allow the tenant more than seven 
years’ rent on eviction, or more than £250 in all, for disturb- 
ance, exclusive of improvements, and then it becomes propor- 
tionately less as the farm is larger—a most objectionable. 
provision, for it tends to place a premium on the consolidation 
of farms in a country that is eminently suited for the smaller 
class of occupiers. ‘The sum paid to the tenant is not nearly 
the value of his tenant-right, and the landlord can easily 
recoup himself for his losses at the law, either by the incom- 
ing tenant paying it in bulk or submitting to an increased 
rent. Then, again, the tenant does not know how much he 
will get from the law, for the discretion of the Land Judges 
seldom allows him to expect the maximum compensation 
possible under the Act. ‘Then, there is no provision in the 
Act by which the tenant can protect himself against an unjust 
rise of rent. He can, of course, refuse to pay it at the cost of 
losing his farm, and challenge his landlord to evict him at 


the risk of his paying for disturbance and improvements. 
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But if the proposed rent was reasonable, the tenant loses his 
claim for disturbance, and can only receive compensation for 
improvements. 

The Land Act does not pretend to protect the interests of 
any tenant, either in Ulster or elsewhere, who pays £50 a 
year of rent. The line is rigidly drawn at this point. The 
assumption of the present law is that a man who pays 
£50 a year of rent is able to take care of himself, and may 
therefore be left to the operation of the law of contract. But 
independence does not consist in paying £50 a year, but 
rather in not being in another man’s power. The large farmer 
is more in the landlord’s power than the small farmer, because 
he has a much larger capital sunk in the soil, and there is 
nothing in the equities of the case to justify us in refusing 
to him the same protective legislation which is accorded to 
the humblest class of tenants. 

We have thus pointed out the various methods in which the 
provisions of the Land Act have been evaded or defeated by 
the landlords, and shown with sufficient clearness that it is no 
barrier against either rack-renting or capricious eviction. We 
must now consider what amendments are necessary for the 
better protection of the tenants’ interests without trenching 
upon the just rights of the landlords. Property in land is not 
absolute, but limited by considerations of the commonweal, 
for the landlord who owns the fee-simple is only a tenant 
under the crown, and holds his property subject to conditions 
to be imposed from time to time by Parliament. Let us say, 
then, once for all, that the Act of 1870 contains within itself 
in germ every principle necessary for the final removal of 
agrarian discontent. What has yet to be done must be done 
on the lines of that Act, and not upon any new theory of 
legislation. As Lord Bacon says, the life and power of every 
question lies in details, we must examine a considerable 
number of small points involved in a somewhat complicated 
problem. 

We must, in the first place, consider what is to be done for 
the better protection of the tenants who hold under the Ulster 
custom? Our plan is, then, to legalize the Ulster tenant- 
right, as Mr. Sharman Crawford’s bill proposed to do, as a 
simple and unique custom. It was Dr. Ball, the ex-Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, who forced the legislature to substitute 


. the word ‘usages’ for ‘usage’ in the first clause of the Act, 


on the ground that there was no uniform custom; and thus, 
instead of Ulster men enjoying their old prescriptive tenant- 
right, the Act has only legalized what has been well called 
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‘a rabble of nondescript usages,’ some of which are a grave 
reproach to political economy. ‘The word ‘usages’ may 
possibly refer, as Mr. Hutton contends, to merely local 
variations, so far as these are not inconsistent with the funda- 
mental and essential features of the Ulster custom, but it 
would be better to avoid ambiguity by using the word ‘ usage’ 
as applying to a tenure which extends, with rare exceptions, 
to the entire province of Ulster. The second half of the first 
section obliges the tenant to prove that the particular holding, 
in respect of which the claim is made, is subject to the 
custom. That such proof should be required out of Ulster 
is intelligible, but the right course would be to assume the 
subsistence of the custom in the whole province, leaving 
the landlord to establish the existence of any modification not 
inconsistent with it. The difficulty of proving the usage has 
often compelled the tenant to fall back upon the clauses of 
the Act, giving compensation merely for improvements and 
disturbance. The three essential features of the custom are 
Fair Rents—that is, rents that will not absorb the tenants’ 
interest ; Free Sale—that is, the right to sell by auction or 
private contract provided the purchaser is acceptable to the 
landlord ; and Continuous Occupancy, which means that a 
tenant shall be allowed to hold the land as long as he pays 
the rent. Let us look at these three points. It is evident at 
a glance that the essential point is rent; for if the rent is 
exorbitant there will be nothing to sell, and continued occu- 
pancy would be a burden rather than a blessing. Let us first 
dispose of the two latter points. ‘he greatest of all induce- 
ments to exercise thrift is the right of free sale. If the 
farmer thought that the landlord would limit the value of 
his tenant-right to the amount of four years’ rent, it would 
speedily relax the sinews of his industry. Landlords have 
no doubt expressed a dislike to see their lands put up to 
auction, but it is not their lands that are soid, for the fee- 
simple is still in their hands, but the tenants’ interest in the 
land. The right of free sale follows, as a corollary, from the 
existence of tenants’ property in the soil. It is not just to let 
a landlord say what another man’s property is worth, so long 
as his own rights are not trenched upon. The Act ought, 
therefore, to enact that any Ulster tenant should be at liberty 
to sell his tenant-right without any limitation, except that 
imposed by the landlord's right to have a solvent purchaser. 
It ought also to recognize the fact that the power to sell under 
the Ulster custom is not an incident peculiar to the termina- 
tion of a tenancy, but rather an assignment of a continuing in- 
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terest in a farm to a new purchaser. The tenancy is not ter- 
minated, but assigned. ‘There are many instances under the 
Ulster custom of tenants offering to sell and withdrawing their 
proposal without the tenancy coming to an end. If free sale 
should be made universal, the market value of tenant-right 
would soon fix itself and become a definite thing. The Act, 
as it now stands, tries in an imperfect manner to protect the 
right of free sale, for the Land Courts have again and again 
decided that the limitation imposed by the landlords was a 
virtual confiscation of the tenant-right. Something more, 
however, is still required for the protection of the tenants’ 
interests. 

Let us now examine the question of Continuous Occupancy. 
The Law Courts have decided that ‘the Ulster holding, 
whether yearly or by lease, confers the status of a continuing 
tenure.’ (Hutton, p. 86.) Yet the power of eviction still 
remains with the landlord. It is conceded on all sides that 
he ought to have this power in case of non-payment of rent ; 
but the all but universal feeling in Ireland is that it ought to 
be strictly limited to this case. As continuous occupancy is 
really inherent in the custom, the court to which we shall 
presently refer ought to decide whether the power of eviction 
should be exercised or not; and if the Land Courts are to 
remain with their present jurisdiction, they should have 
power to prevent evictions where they are in violation of the 
custom—this power to be exercised either at the discretion 
of the chairman, or subject to a definition by Act of Parlia- 
ment of what constitutes a violation of the custom. But, it 
may be said, could not the landlord still evict an unpopular 
tenant by the simple expedient of raising his rent to an ex- 
orbitant figure? In that case the Courts could not interfere 
to stay his hand, for it would be a case of dispossession for 
non-payment of rent. But this difficulty carries us forward to 
the third question—that of Rent. Who is to determine what 
is a fair rent? The Land Act, as we have seen, did not 
directly touch this question, but it recognized the Ulster 
custom, which includes a fair rent as one of its essential 
conditions, and the Land Courts have again and again de- 
termined the question of rent. It is a pity that it cannot be 
determined till after the parties have gone to law. Is it not 
possible to adjust the matter of rent with less resort to litiga- 
tion than at present? Besides, the chairmen of the Land 
Courts are rarely judges of value, and, even if they were, they 
have no opportunity of acquiring the requisite knowledge {o 
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decide on value.* Is there no other way of adjusting the 
rent? What is the most natural method in a case where two 
parties have a concurrent interest? It seems unreasonable 
for either party to claim an arbitrary power to determine the 
amount of the other’s interest, or to deprive him of a fair 
return, or indeed of any return, upon that interest. We 
suggest, therefore, that the arbitration clauses of the Land 
Act should be made compulsory in all disputes about rent. 
If either landlord or tenant wants a re-adjustment of rent, let 
there be, on proper notice given, an arbitrator appointed on 
each side, with power to appoint an umpire. The arbitra- 
tors will certainly be better judges of value than the judges of 
the Land Courts. Suppose the arbitrators’ award is disputed, 
then let there be an appeal, either to the Land Sessions, as 
some friends of the tenant farmers suggest, or, what is a 
better arrangement because it is extra-legal, to the Land 
Board or Commission which must shortly be created to pur- 
chase estates for the tenants under the purchase clauses of 
the Act. If this commission is essential in the case of 
peasant proprietorship, it is equally essential in the larger 
question of the ordinary tenure. Certainly such a Commission 
Court, similar to that which decides Railway Purchase cases, 
charged with the equitable settlement of all matters in 
dispute, with its staff of skilled officials, would be far more 
satisfactory than the existing Courts. It should not only 
determine rent, but also the amount of compensation due to 
a tenant on eviction, and should also have power to place a 
limit on and absolutely forbid eviction and unjust rent-raising. 
Yet we should allow an appeal to the law in the last resort, as 
in the case of railway traverses. But there must be another 
change made in the mode of adjusting rent. The Act ought 
to put an end to the service of notices to quit where the land- 
lord merely asks for an increase of rent, and not for a deter- 
mination of the tenancy. + 


* The Land Courts have not realized the expectations of the friends of the 
Land Act. The judges have done good service in interpreting the incidence of 
estate-usages, but very little more. But their decisions have been painfully 
conflicting, and farmers have been always very uncertain as to what the law 
‘would allow them. Many of the judges are members of the Conservative party, and, 
right or wrong, the farmers have little confidence in the justice of their decisions. 
It has always been a subject of keen interest and speculation with them as to 
whether the appeals from the Land Courts would be tried by a Liberal or a 
Conservative judge of assize. We must remember that but for the Conservative 
judges of other days, the Ulster custom would have been legalized generations 
ago by the law courts. 

t+ The Bill introduced in the present session by five Liberal members of 
Ulster constituencies, proposes that the Land Courts should directly settle the 
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We must now consider how the Land Act is to be amended 
for the protection of the non-customary tenants, who are more 
than two-thirds of the whole number. We propose to extend 
to them all the benefits of the Ulster custom. It must be 
remembered that two parts of the custom—“ good-will” and 
improvements—already exist in the other three provinces, 
and are recognized by the Land Act; and the third part—the 
right of sale—is logically deducible from the other two. * 
Remember further that the tenants of all Ireland have built 
their own houses, made their own fences and drains, and 
done for the land all that has been done. If anybody should 
for a moment suppose that the southern tenant has no pro- 
perty to sell, he will be undeceived the moment the tenant 
enters the Land Court. Is it not singular to recognize a 
man’s right to the value of his property when disturbed by 
his landlord, and to deny the right when he proposes to sell 
it? Why should he not have the right to dispose of what the 
law admits he possesses? Improvements will never be made 
where tenants have not the right of free sale. If, however, 
the Government should think of maintaining the distinction 
that the Land Act makes between the Ulster tenants and 
those of the other provinces, it must raise the scale of com- 
pensation for disturbance, leaving it to the Land Commission 
or the Land Court to decide upon the right of the landlord to 
evict at all in the particular case. It would be indispensable 
in such cases to fix a minimum and remove the present maxi- 
mum, as the discretion of the Judge or Commissioner would 
be a sufficient safeguard against “exorbitant compensation. 
The scale of compensation proportioned to the rent of farms 
ought to be abolished, as only tempting landlords to consoli- 
date farms. 

The great point is to give the peasantry of Ireland a secure 
tenure, and the possibility of earning a livelihood by that 
agriculture which is the pursuit of nearly the whole nation, 
while the landlord’s right to a just rent is inflexibly main- 
tained. There is less difficulty about tenure than about 
rent, yet rent is the element which stands first in practical 
importance. No legisiation will improve the condition of the 
Trish farmers that does not bring the prospect of relief in the 


rent, by the help of an official valuator, and should fix it for a period of seven 
years. At the end of this time either landlord or tenant may demand a readjust- 
ment. 

* Lord Carlingford said ten years ago that the Land Act contemplated in 
effect the extension of the Ulster tenant- right with some necessary limitations 
to the other parts of Ireland. . 
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matter of rent, and whatever system may be established, the 
tenant ought, we believe, to be empowered to claim a re- 
adjustment of rent without dread of eviction, while the land- 
Jord should have a similar right without the service of notices 
to quit. 

A Peasant Proprirtary.—The second great division of the 
Land Act, which is popularly known as the Bright Purchase 
Clauses, will likewise require considerable re-adjustment. 
Two schemes for establishing a peasant proprietorship were 
started ten years ago, one of which succeeded while the other 
failed. Under the Irish Church Act the Temporality Com- 
missioners were directed, in disposing of the landed property 
of the Church, to give the occupying tenants the preference of 
purchase at a fair market value, and they were further em- 
powered to assist purchasers by leaving three-fourths of the 
purchase money on mortgage at four per cent., repayable by 
instalments, including principal and interest, in a period of 
thirty-two years. ‘The success of this arrangement has been 
remarkable. About 4500 tenants of glebe lands—that is, 
two-thirds of the whole number—have purchased their hold- 
ings at rather more than the market price—a price, in fact, 
averaging 23% years’ purchase of the rental, which is slightly 
higher than the average price paid for land in Ulster, being 
assisted by the loan of the Commissioners. There has been 
no sacrifice of proprietors’ interests in this class of purchases. 
But, on the other hand, the operation of the purchase clauses 
of the Land Act has been a comparative failure. That Act 
directed the Landed Estates Court in selling landed property 
to afford to occupying tenants reasonable facilities for the 
purchase of their holdings, so far as should be consistent with 
the interests of the owners. Then the Board of Works was at 
the same time authorized to advance, by way of mortgage, 
two-thirds of the purchase money, repayable over a period of 
thirty-five years, at a rate of three-and-a-half per cent. 
interest. The rate of interest was more favourable than to 
the Church tenants, but the proportion of money left on mort- 
gage was smaller, while there were provisions against mort- 
gaging, alienating, and sub-letting during the term of loan, 
which had no place in the other arrangement. ‘The result is 
that only 600 tenants have become purchasers under the 
Land Act, though the property sold in the market during the 
time the Act has been in operation has amounted to the value 
of £6,000,000, and comprised 12,000 distinct holdings. Thus, 
less than one in twenty of the tenants of the lands sold have 
become owners, a proportion which bears a very striking 
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contrast to that of the purchases under the Church Act. The 
reason of the difference is easily seen. The Church Com- 
missioners made it their business to explain to the tenants 


the facilities offered to them of acquiring the ownership of 


their farms, while the properties were sold in lots to suit pur- 
chasers, and the expenses of transfer were reduced to a mini- 
mum. In the case of the Land Act, however, the Landed 
Estates Court considered itself primarily the agent of the 
vendor, and was unable consistently to provide at the same 
time for the tenants’ interests. The tenants were no doubt 
apprised of the approaching sale of the property, and warned 
to appear before an official for the purchase of their holdings. 
But, while they were most anxious to have the property sold 
in small lots, owners were frequently unwilling to run the 
risk, by selling portions of the property, of having a residue 
left on their hands unsold. This was not the only difficulty 
in the way of the tenants. The expense of purchase was very 
considerable, averaging as much as eleven per cent. on the 


' purchase money. Indeed, what with conveyances, mortgages, 


charging-orders, and instructions to and from solicitors, the 
cost has sometimes reached twenty and thirty per cent. We 
have lately heard of a case where the tenants bought their 
farms at a moderate price, but have in some cases been 
absolutely ruined, and in others reduced to the greatest 
straits, by the unexpected costs of the purchase. : 

It is perfectly clear, however, that the defects of the pur- 
chase clauses are quite remediable. Little more will be 
required than to carry out the resolutions and suggestions of 


. the committee appointed three years ago, at the instance of 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, to inquire into the operation of these 
clauses. The true remedy is the appointment of some public 
body, whose duty it will be to act as intermediaries between 
the vendors and the tenants in much the same manner as the 
Church Commissioners have done with the tenants in the 
glebe lands. This body, the committee think, ‘should be 
entrusted with sufficient funds to enable them to purchase 
suitable estates, or parts of estates, when offered for sale, with 
the view of afterwards selling to as many of the tenants, as 
with the aid of advances through the Board of Works may he 
able and willing to buy ;’ and should put themselves in com- 
munication with the tenants of properties offered for sale, and 
should only purchase and resell when satisfied that such a 
proportion of the tenants are prepared to buy as will prevent 
any loss of the funds at their disposal. It is also recom- 


~mended that, as a general rule, four-fifths of the purchase- 
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money should be advanced. We think, however, the Govern- 
ment should lend to the purchaser at a lower rate of interest 
than is proposed, or else extend the term of years prescribed 
forrepayment. It will be fatal to the project if the annual 
interest shall amount to a larger sum than the existing rent 
which is often a rack-rent. 

It is this intervention of a third disinterested party which 
will make the operation easy for converting occupiers into 
owners. But it will be necessary to the success of this scheme 
to establish a system of registration of property, so that it may 
be easy, as Mr. Bright says, ‘ at the expense of a few shillings 
or pounds to transfer a farm or an estate from one man to 
another by an absolutely legal and definite sale.’ Indeed, 
pending the reform of the whole law of real property, there 
ought to be a compulsory registration of title for these Irish 
lands, at any rate so long as the lands are subject to any 
payment to the State. Such a register or record of title might 
be kept in the office of the Land Commission, and, indepen- 
dently of the direct advantages to the owner, it would increase 
the security of the State for money lent, as the land being 
capable of transfer without delay, with a secure title and at 
trifling cost, would be far more valuable than if it were subject 
to the old, tedious, and expensive investigation of title. The 
law of entail ought also to be abolished, for so long as the land 
is tied up from generation to generation by family settlements, 
the mere simplification of transfer would probably effect little 
in dividing it, or in bringing small lots into the market. All 
the existing machinery of wills, settlements, injunctions, and 
prohibitions, entail, in fact, the impoverishment of the estate, 
the injury of the inheritors, and the diminution of the 
national wealth. The law of primogeniture ought also to be 
abolished. This would accelerate the formation of a peasant 
proprietary, as it would become necessary in many instances 
to sell the estate in order to divide the property equally 
between the parties entitled. 

We cannot believe that there will be much difficulty in 
settling this part of the Land Question, for Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
has thoroughly elaborated the scheme, and will be able to give 
substantial assistance to Mr. Forster in passing his measure 
next year. It will, no doubt, be objected in Parliament, as 
it has been objected elsewhere, that it is a mistake for the 
State to take the position practically of the old landlords, as 
this view of its position, held by a large number of small 
tenants, might be a source of political danger. The tenant, 
however, who pays his annual instalments to the State will 
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soon come to understand that he is every year investing more 
and more capital in his holding, and that the consequences of 
failure in his payments will become all the more serious the 
nearer he approaches to the extinction of his debt. He will be 
very slow to forfeit the valuable interest he has in the land from 
the first day of his bargain, except from bad management or 
general distress. In the one case, the State would incur no 
odium for insisting on its rights; and, in the other, say in 
case of a famine, there might be a stipulated suspension of 
payments for a year or two, or an equivalent postponement of 
the period of redemption, or relief might be given just as at 
present without any prejudice to proprietary interests. There 
is less weight in the objection that is sometimes urged that 
the State ought not to trade so extensively with public money 
for the benefit of a particular class. But this is not the first 
instance of the practice. Landlords have their loans for 
improvement and drainage, and local boards and municipal 
corporations are continually borrowing for local improve- 
ments. Perhaps more weight will be given to the objection 
that the new owner of twenty or thirty acres may be tempted 
to sublet or subdivide his land, and bring a new and poorer 
class of tenant-occupiers into existence. It must be remem- 
bered, however, on the recent testimony of several agents of 
the largest properties in Ireland, that there is no Jonger the 
same desire for subdividing holdings, that the facility for emi- 
gration has checked it, and that the pride of ownership is 
expected to preyent it in future. But in any case, the State 
would retain a hold upon such small proprietors during the 
subsistence of the mortgage, and it would be proper and prac- 
ticable to prevent subletting or subdividing during that 
period. The Church tenants have shown no tendencies of 
this sort. Indeed, the Church Commissioners report in the 
most satisfactory terms upon their new purchasers, their 
punctual payments, and the new energy they have thrown 
into the improvement of their houses and lands. 

It has been objected, however, that after all the social 
effects of this agrarian change will be very slight, because it 
will take a long time to create a large body of peasant pro- 
prietors. Mr. Parnell, with the Irish Land League at his 
back, proposes to solve the difficulty by the compulsory ex- 
propriation of all the landlords, so as to create a nation of 
peasant owners ina day. His terms are that landlords shall 
be compelled to sell at twenty years’ purchase of the Govern- 
ment valuation, which would be much less than the market 
value: - He has since modified his proposal so far as to limit 
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the process of expropriation to rack-renting landlords only. 
The proposal in either of its forms is both visionary and im- 
practicable, and would not possibly benefit the tenant pur- 
chasers, because the landlords, if compelled to part with their 
estates, would be sure to make such terms as to their com- 
pensation as would leave the tenants of the expropriated 
estates subject to an annual burden in the shape of interest, 
the repayment of which would be more grievous than the old 
rent. It would require at least four hundred millions to buy 
the fee-simple of the lands of Ireland, and there is no 
Government in our day that would be likely to get control of 
the fortieth part of that sum for any purpose of the kind. 
But though we look upon the compulsory expropriation of the 
landlords as impracticable as well as inexpedient in the highest 
degree—for it would not be desirable to reduce Irish agricul- 
tural life to a dead level, or to eliminate the refining influence 
of the gentry—we have no doubt that a large addition could 
be made to the class of tenant owners within a very short 
time by taking up the lands belonging to the London Com- 
panies in the North of Ireland, as well as the estates belonging 
to colleges, schools, and hospitals. It is long since Mr. Bright 
proposed to Parliament to compel the London Companies to 
sell their Irish estates. There would be no confiscation in 
this transaction, for the tenants would be sure to pay the full 
value of the property. The way has been prepared, indeed, 
for such a measure by the evidence given to the Endowed 
Schools Commission during the past year, and by a return 
moved for by Mr. Shaw Lefevre of all the lands held in 
mortmain in Ireland, together with the reasons for which 
licences were granted to corporate bodies to hold such lands. 
The tenants in many of these school and college estates have 
been kept in a state of the greatest misery. It was proved 
before the Commission that every tenant, on one of the estates, 
was for years served with an annual notice to quit, and most 
of the expenses were incurred in preparing and serving these 
notices. It is not surprising to learn that an attempt was 
made to blow up the house of the agent, and it was considered 
necessary in consequence to build a police barracks on the 
estate. Indeed, the net income derived from these estates is 
frequently so much below the gross income, owing to the ex- 
penses of management, that the institutions beneficially en- 
titled would benefit materially by the sale of the lands to the 
occupying tenants. Trinity College is the owner of large 
estates in different parts of Ireland, managed for the most 
part by that class of ‘middlemen’ who caused the: worst 
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miseries of fifty years ago, and their tenants are as a class 
the least prosperous and contented. Let the Government, 
then, take the estates of all these absentee corporations, 
paying the full value of the income really derived from them, 
and convert the tenants into owners under the conditions 
already mentioned, granting a perpetuity tenure to such of 
the tenants as cannot or will not buy their holdings. Lands 
to the annual value of £200,000 will be immediately available 
for sale to the tenants; while the colleges, schools, and hos- 
pitals will gain by the whole attention of the trustees being 
directed to the charitable or educational objects for which they 
are maintained. This will be a good beginning. There will 
be many opportunities yearby year of tenants becoming 
owners, if we may judge by the latge number of properties 
that are sold annually in the Landed Estates Court. If this 
scheme of peasant proprietorship is carried into effect on a 
really adequate scale, we believe an important step will have 
been taken toward the curing of agrarian discontent, and the 
laying of a solid basis of prosperity for Ireland. It is at least 
no new nor rash experiment, for Germany, France, and 
Switzerland have tried it with the happiest results. 

‘Granp Jury Rerorm.—There is no part of Irish adminis- 
tration more indefensible than its county government. The 
judges of assize nominate the sheriffs ; the sheriffs choose the 
grand juries; the grand juries select the associated cess- 
payers, who are always fewer in number than the magistrates 
present at Presentment Sessions, and therefore have no power 
whatever. Irish county government is government by land- 
lords; that is, by a caste alien from the people in education, 
in politics, and in religion. The grand juries have been often 
accused of jobbery, and it is impossible to deny that there is 
a constant jobbery in the small offices filled by the votes of the 
body, that the county cess is kept at a high figure to provide good 
salaries for poor gentlemen allied to grand jurors’ families,* 
and that the distribution of patronage is always strictly 
regulated by political or religious feeling. In fact, the grand 
jury system provides the Tory party with a cheap electioneer- 
ing agency which provides for its political ascendancy in rural 
districts, every baronial constable being a centre of political 
movement to repress the nascent Liberalism of his neigh- 
bourhood. 


* A year and a half ago, a baronial constable of an Ulster county died, and 
the county magistrates met at C—— to elect a successor. An offer was made 
by a solvent Liberal to collect the cess for sixpence in the pound, but the magis- 
trates appointed a Tory collector at a shilling in the pound. This outrage on 
economy very naturally raised a férment in the county which has since led to 
a reduced cess. 
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But the great objection to the grand jury system is that it 
is unrepresentative, and the Liberals, whose raison d’étre is 
the superiority of elective government to despotism or oli- 
garchy, cannot much longer tolerate its continuance. ‘ Taxa- 
tion without representation is robbery.’ It was to abolish this 
system that Cromwell made a revolution and established our 
liberties. It is remarkable that a power denied to kings 
should be sanctioned in the hands of a county oligarchy, 
which denies even the semblance of power to those Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians who pay nineteen shillings in 
every pound of cess that is collected for county purposes. The 
tenant farmers, however. are now fully alive to their rights. 
They want to manage their own affairs, to enjoy the privi- 
leges they would possess if they lived in towns, and to take a 
share in local politics, without the permission of the county 
gentlemen. 

The question is, What change should be made in county 
government? Well, we would abolish the grand jury alto- 
gether, even for criminal duties; for when we consider the 
care with which magistrates investigate cases of crime, the 
investigation of the grand jury is usually a farce. But we 
would establish County Boards for the discharge of fiscal 
business, to be elected like the Board of Guardians, in both 
cases by ballot. It is proposed in some quarters to allow the 
nomination of the County Board to be vested in the Present- 
ment Sessions, but this would be a feeble compromise; while 
the electors are so accustomed to direct election that they 
would not believe the double process to be representative 
at all. ‘There should be no hesitation to entrust the people 
with the right of direct election, as it will awaken them to a 
new vitality, and develop effective opinion in the rural dis- 
tricts, as it has been so strongly developed in the towns. A 
proposal has been made that magistrates, or a certain number 
of them, should sit ex officio, as in the Board of Guardians. 
There will probably be quite enough of them on the board 
without that unpopular device. But if they are to be there at 
all, they ought not to be in the proportion of more than one- 
fourth of the whole nuinber, as, being rich and unoccupied 
and of the same politics, they will attend all the meetings, 
while the elected members, who are not rich and are much 
occupied, will stay away. A good County Parliament will 
give the peasantry a deeper stake in the government of the 
country. 

Irish Private Brut Lectstatiox.—The time has come for 
promoting a larger measure of self-government in the three 
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divisions of the United Kingdom, if we wish to take the sting 
out of the Home Rule agitation, and to relieve an over- 
burdened Parliament. The centralization of authority over 
private bills at Westminster is felt over all the more distant 
parts of the United Kingdom; but, most of all, in Ireland, 
where the expense of taking over batches of witnesses is often 
80 enormous as to weigh down schemes of improvement, both 
for country and town, which are loudly called for and sorely 
‘meeded.: Where there is powerful and legitimate opposition 
eo ‘to a measure, the waste of money, though much to be 
deplored, is at least something to be expected by the pro- 
-moters; but in the case of unopposed bills the expenditure 
appears to be cruelly purposeless. The cost of passing a 
single bill by the Dublin Corporation some years ago was 
£15,000. It is no wonder, therefore, that the Dublin Chamber 
of Commerce has lately passed resolutions remonstrating 
4 against the injustice and hardship of compelling public bodies 
2 in Ireland ‘to initiate and procure in London bills affecting 
works and improvements locally useful, but not of national 
importance.’ It is a hard thing, indeed, that in the matter of 
railway, gas, canal, water, and drainage bills the Irish people 
should be obliged to submit to the unnecessary expense and 
delay of legislation at Westminster. Is it hard to find a 
remedy for this grievance? 

It is not long since committees of the Lords and Commons 
exercised exclusive contro] over a variety of matters which 
have now been given over to the supervision of more per- 
manent and responsible tribunals. There was a time when 
questions of divorce and naturalization, of turnpike trusts, 
of copyholds and enclosures, were dealt with by Parliamentary 
committees ; but all these have been gradually remitted either 
to the Law Courts, or to Boards of Commissioners. It is not 
long since the House of Commons, which is traditionally 
jealous of external interference with its privileges, surrendered 
to the judges the duty of investigating malpractices at elec- 
tions. We believe if the Private Bill legislation were likewise 
surrendered, it would not only commend itself at once to the 
common sense and pockets of the taxpayers, but would relieve 
the comparative deadlock of Parliamentary business. Then 
it cannot be denied that the reputation of the House of 
Commons suffers when, as often happens, members are seen 
fulfilling the functions for which they are sent to Parliament 
by whipping up votes for bills in which they are personally 
interested. 


The question is, then, What is the wisest method of dealing & 
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_ with the large Private Bill business of the United Kingdom ? 


We believe the best plan is to establish permanent tribunals 
of expropriation in each division of the kingdom as they exist 
in other nations, examining projects in the places where they 
are expected to be of service, providing, if necessary, a safe- 
guard for paramount public interests by reserving a veto to 
Parliament. The Dublin Chamber of Commerce is of opinion 
that a fusion of the Board of Works with the Local Govern- 
ment Board, acting with and under the Privy Council, would 
supply the most ample and effective machinery to carry out 
these projects. It is a task no doubt requiring delicate adjust- 
ment, but it is not above the capacity of statesmanship. * 
There would be two great advantages accruing from the 
adoption of this scheme. It would increase the time at the 
disposal of Parliament for the transaction of its fast-increas- 
ing business. The energies of Parliament are at present 
overstrained by the mass of legislation now presented to it, 
and everybody feels that something must be done, either to 
reduce the quantity of work undertaken or to improve the 
forms of business so as to facilitate its due despatch. It may be, 
and, we believe, will be necessary to have recourse to both these 
methods of relieving the difficulty from which all have suffered. 
Sixteen years ago a committee got so far as to divide upon the 
point whether or not the Private Bill legislation should be 
taken out of Parliamentary jurisdiction, but the late Lord 
Derby carried the negative by a majority of one. We doubt 
whether such would be the decision of Parliament to-day. 
But the other advantage is that it meets an actual grievance 
which is more deeply felt in Ireland than elsewhere, and Mr. 
Gladstone himself admitted, during his Scotch campaign in 
last November, that some ‘local relief’ in regard to minor 
business was pre-eminently required. If some concession of 
this sort were made, the creation of an Irish Parliament would 
become less and less of a practicable policy, and less and less 
desirable even to Irishmen themselves, the more cordially the 
Imperial Parliament conceded what a really wise and patriotic 
Irish Parliament would establish without a moment’s delay. 
It is not our interest to swell the ranks of Home Rulers or 


* A Bill has been introduced into Parliament within the last few weeks by five 
Liberal members, which proposes to establish an ‘Irish Private Bill Branch 
Office’ in Dublin, for the deposit of Irish private Bills, the petitions for 
which will first be examined by one of the examiners appointed for that purpose 
by either House of Parliament. Then it is proposed that a committee, consist- 


ing of Irish members of Parliament alone, shall hold its sittingsin Ireland, while 
_ Parliament is not sitting, at such places as the committee may appoint from _z-n.~, 
» time for that purposes, to consider all such private Bills. 
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Separatists by any recruits from the party of order, modera- 
tion, and property ; and with a Government in power capable 
of passing great measures, there ought not to be much dif- 
ficulty in dealing effectively with this grievance. 

If reforms of the important character we have thus briefly 
sketched should be carried out during the next session of 
Parliament, the Government will have established a lasting 
claim on the gratitude of all classes of Irishmen. There will 
be ample time during the recess for the thorough study of the 
many questions involved in these reforms ; and if the seasons 
do not disappoint us, the Irish people will be able to look 
somewhat more patiently upon their difficulties, and to esti- 
mate more temperately the value of the various schemes of 
amendment proposed. The time has come for creating a 
strong conservative element in Irish society which the land- 
lords themselves might be glad to welcome. M. de Tocque- 
ville speaks of a good system of land tenure as promoting 
conservatism in its best sense—a love of settled order, and 
a dislike of restless change. If the Government are true 
to their principles, .they will hasten the extinction of 
Home Rule agitation, by making every concession to justice 
and expediency which the state of the country demands, and 
thus cut the ground from under the feet of the whole hierarchy 
of agitators. Ifwe are neither to govern Ireland as a con- 
quered country nor to leave it to govern itself, we are bound 
to treat it like the rest of the empire, and every consideration 
of public advantage requires us to settle the Land Question 
with the least possible delay. 


Art. VII.—The London Water Question. 


(1) Royal Commission on Water Supply. 1869. 

(2) Second Report of the Royal Sanitary Commission. 1871. 

(3) Sixth Report of the Commissioners to Inquire into the best means 
of Preventing the Pollution of Rivers. 1874. 


For some hundreds of years this metropolis, one of the oldest 
in Europe, managed to live without an artificial system of 
water supply. To the modern Londoner a like state of things 
seems inconceivable, and he would resent as an intolerable 
hardship having to seek, pail in hand, his needful household 
supply from the Thames or from Fleetditch, instead of merely 
turning on his tap inthe morning. There are however cities, 
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and of a goodly size too, wholly dependent for their water sup- 
ply on the neighbouring river, and others which are only 


- meagrely and partially supplied with water conveyed by pipes 


from those near which they are situated. The traveller may 
see any day men leading blind ponies drawing water-carts 
through the streets of Belgrade selling water at so much the 
bucket to each house, and such was the London supply long 
after Londoners called themselves highly civilized people. In 
those days much of the water was drawn from pumps, an excel- 
lent source of supply, provided the wells are deep enough and 
the neighbourhood free from cesspools, graveyards, and other 
sources of impurity, but in crowded cities the wells are rarely 
deep enough to be beyond the reach of contamination. 

The Thames was and, strange to say, is still the chief 
source of supply for London water, and at one time, provided 
the water was drawn well above the city, nothing but spring 
water could be better, as the sources of the Thames are 
unexceptionable, and the river flows mainly through chalk 
receiving clear chalk springs all along its course. Those days 
are long since gone by, for about fifty years ago a curious in- 
vention was adopted in England, which was eagerly accepted by 
all the better classes and its use enforced by the legislature,— 
an invention which, completely washing away automatically 
from our houses the worst kind of impurity, saved an immense 
deal of trouble, cleansed our cities, and seemed to promise a 
new era of sanitary perfection. Unfortunately the new system, 
like other reforms, did not at first disclose its imperfections. 
As time went on it was found that we were only passing our 
nuisance from one place to another, not getting rid of it; and 
after a while the limpid streams of England, once full of the 
speckled trout, streams in which the youth could bathe, and 
in which the cattle slaked their thirst, became foul sewers, 
emitting poisonous exhalations. Their water was thence- 
forward totally unfit to be drunk by man or beast, and 
moreover they poisoned to a certain ill-defined extent the 
larger rivers, from which great centres of population drew their 
supplies of water. Many cities, notably London, found their 
sources of water supply dangerously polluted, and, as we shall 
show, a fearful amount of poisoning ensued in certain cases— 
for it is not to be supposed that water companies will under- 
take the enormous expense of changing the source of their 
supply until forced to do so by the most obvious and increas- 
ing mischief: and, be it remembered, when a community hands 
over the supply of a necessity of life to a commercial company 


the motive of that company is gain, not the welfare of the 
NO, CXLIIL. 10 
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people ; in other words, the people are made for the company, 
not the company for the people. 

As early probably as the first half of the sixteenth century, 
certain measures were taken for the supply of pure water to 
the most crowded parts of London. The names of certain 
streets, as Conduit Street, Lamb’s Conduit, and White Conduit, 
would seem to indicate both the locality and the names of the 
early engineers; and we know that in 1581 Peter Morys, a 
Dutchman, obtained what would now be termed the ‘ conces- 
‘sion’ of a most important work, that of erecting a water-wheel 
under one of the arches of London Bridge, which being turned 
by the tidal river set in motion several forcing-pumps, which im- 
pelled the water through the leaden or wooden pipes laid in the 
streets, and thus the main part of London was supplied for 
about 200 years. 

In those days the citizens had to send for their water to cer- 
tain points where the taps were placed, and here arose chances 
of gossiping such as are still afforded by the fountains in many 
continental towns. A curious print of such a trysting-place is 
to be found in the British Museum, with the following quaint 
rhyme attached— 


At the conduit striving for their turn 
The quarrel it grows great, 

That up in arms they are at last 
And one another beat. 


There were also a number of water-carriers, like the famous 
Sakkals or Bheesties of Eastern countries, who carried enormous 
wooden tankards holding from two to three gallons; prints of 
these are also to be seen in the British Museum. 

The water of the Thames in 1581, and for a long time after- 
wards, must have been comparatively pure; indeed, men still 
living remember fishing in places where twenty-five years ago, 
before the great intercepting sewers were made, no living 
organism could exist. But even in 1581 the river must have 
been made to do more or less the duty of a sewer, for we all 
know how easy it is to get rid of adead cat or dog, or various 
other abominations, by simply throwing them into a running 
stream. Moreover, London has always, within the historic 
period, been a large city which must have had tan-yards and 
other factories fouling the stream to a greater or less degree, 
but not enough to render the water obviously unfit to drink. 

Still, in all cities, population keeps ahead of the supplies 


both of food and water, and thus about the year 1606 an Act. 


of Parliament had been obtained to convey a stream of clear, 
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The New River. 147 


pure water from certain springs of extraordinary abundance 
at Chadwell or Amwell, near Ware. This fact seems to indi- 
cate that the citizens of London even then were not quite 
satisfied with the purity of the Thames water, though it was 
better than nothing. 

Great hesitation was felt, however, in commencing s0 
formidable an undertaking, until an enterprizing citizen—one 
Hugh Middleton—offered to do the work single-handed, and he 
didit. The difficulties he encountered and overcame were enor- 
mous; the landowners through whose fields the conduit was 
carried raised an alarming outcry, declaring that in rainy 
weather the water would overflow and turn their fields into a 
quagmire. Middleton sought the powerful aid of King James 
the First and had to purchase it, for James advanced money 
and gave his powerful protection only on condition of sharing 
half the profits. 

The pipes used for the conveyance of the water to streets 
and houses from the main channel were of wood, mainly the 
stems of elm trees cut to lengths, drilled and tapered so as to 
fit into each other, and these were carried over a space of 
about four hundred miles. The water of the ‘ New River,’ as 
it was called, was highly valued, and used to be sold at the rate 
of a penny a pailful, the ery of the carriers often being ‘ Any 
New River water here! Fresh and fair New River water ! 
None of your pipe sludge.’ These pipes often burst in frost, 
often gave way and flooded their neighbourhood, and were 
gradually superseded by cast iron, but the old pipes of Sir 
Hugh Middleton’s time have been within a few years ago 
occasionally exhumed during repairs. 

During the whole of the seventeenth century, the New River 
and London Bridge Works, aided of course by pumps, kept the 
metropolis well supplied with water. The chalk springs of the 
New River were supplemented by tapping the river Lea, there- 
by increasing the quantity at the expense of the quality; and 
in 1691 a company called the York Buildings Waterworks 
Company was formed for supplying Westminster with water, 
pumped from a point in the river near Charing Cross. In 
1829 these works were abolished. 

In 1728 the Chelsea Waterworks were established, first at 
Millbank, whence they were afterwards removed to a spot 
near the foot of the present Victoria Railway Bridge. It is 
difficult to conceive how the water even then could be potable, 
flowing as it did through a highly-populated district. 

In 1785 the Lambeth Waterworks were established, which 
also pumped water from the Thames opposite Charing Cross. 
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In 1806 was established the West Middlesex Water Company, 
‘deriving its supply from the Thames at Hammersmith; and 


* in 1811 another company, called the Grand Junction Water- 


works Company, started a plan for supplying the North-west 
of London with water from the Colne and Brent, supposed to 
be superior to that of the Thames; but this company was 
obliged, like the others, to resort to the Thames in 1820, and 
drew its water from near Chelsea Hospital. 

In 1806 the East London Waterworks were established. 
Their supplies were obtained from the river Lea, at works 
erected at Old Ford, near Bow. 

‘In 1805 the Vauxhall Waterworks Company was formed, 
which took water from the river Effra, and afterwards from 
the Thames near Vauxhall Bridge. 

In 1822 the Southwark Waterworks were formed from the 
two old companies near London Bridge. 

When all these companies had firmly established them- 
selves and felt their power, they at once adopted the view 
of mankind taken by all tyrants. They thought that the 
people were made for the waterworks, not the waterworks for 
the people ; and so they began to abuse their power by raising 
their rates and becoming excessively careless as to the 
quality of their water, until, in answer to popular complaint, 
a committee was appointed in 1821, which, amongst other 
things, recommended that ‘the maximum rates to be charged 
should be settled by Act of Parliament.’ 

In 1828, in answer to loud complaints as to the quality of 
the water, another commission was appointed, composed of 
Mr. Telford, civil engineer, Professor Brande, chemist, and 
Dr. Roget, secretary of the Royal Society, to inquire into 
‘the description, the quality, and the salubrity of the water.’ 
They reported favourably of the Thames water as such: ‘ but 
as it approached the metropolis it became loaded with a 
quantity of filth which rendered it disgusting to the senses 
and improper to be employed in the preparation of food.’ 

The companies, alarmed at the tenour of this report, began 
a large system of filtration, which is continued up to the 
present moment, and has been greatly enlarged and improved 
since the time we allude to. 

And here we would observe that a Water Company which 
has to employ filter-beds condemns itself. No satisfactory 
supply should require filtration, which in itself is a delusion 
and a snare. ‘he filtration of the Thames water now 
supplied by most of the London companies is a mere strain- 
ing of filthy water through beds of polluted gravel and sand. 
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The water turned into these beds deposits vast quantities of 
mud which itself contains an immense amount of the deposit 
from the drains of a largely-populated district. The gravel 
and sand arrest the dead cats and dogs and sundry masses of 
filth, but the effluent water is thereby only deprived of the 
grossest forms of its pollution ; because, in the first place, the 
so-called filter or strainer is too coarse to be of much effect ; 
and, in the second place, no filter, even the finest charcoal one 
for domestic use, can do more than remove the impurities in 
suspension, it cannot touch those in solution. No chemist 
would venture to affirm that a bottle of wine could, by being 
passed through a filter, become a bottle of pure water: the 
colouring matter would be removed, or much of it, and the 
taste modified, but it would still be wine—just as the urine of 
a diseased person would still be what it was before, minus 
the colouring matter and epithelium cells—its danger to those 
who imbibed a portion of it would be in inverse proportion to 
the amount of its dilution; so those who drink Thames water 
are protected from consequent disease (if all are protected) by 
the enormous dilution of the impurities, and this protection 
naturally diminishes with the increase of population. 

After various experiments it was found that the mass of 
the obvious impurities was deposited on the bottom of the 
tanks when the water was allowed to be stagnant for a few 
hours; it was also established by experiment that the best 
form of filter was that formed by supporting a bed of fine 
sand upon underlying layers of coarse gravel, so that the 
upper surface of the sand could be scraped off and renewed 
from time to time. In this manner the Chelsea Company 
formed in 1829 the first large filter bed, extending over about 
an acre. 

As a further result of the report above alluded to, the most 
peccant of the companies changed their sites; the Grand 
Junction went from Chelsea to Brentford, the East London 
went higher up the Lea, and the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Companies amalgamating established new joint works at 
Battersea. 

In 1828 the House of Commons instructed Mr. Telford to 
find new sources of supply, and in 1834 he made his report, 
recommending that the northern part of London should be 
supplied from the river Verulam above Watford, and the 
southern part from the Wandle; but no action followed the 
report. 

eieidien tn a consequence of the increase of populaticn, 
the formation of chemical works on the banks of the river, 
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the extension of the water-closet system, and the running of 
river steamboats which incessantly stirred up the mud, the 
water became fouler year by year, which alarmed both Water 
Companies and their customers. The Lambeth Company 
was the first to take action towards acquiring a supply of pure 
water, and in 1848 they obtained an Act authorizing them to 
draw their supplies from a point above the highest range of 
the tide, a little above Kingston, where they established large 
pumping stations. 

In May, 1850, the General Board of Health issued a report, 
in which they objected to Thames water being used, not on 
account of its organic impurity, but on that of its hardness; 
and recommended a large tract of land formed by the Bag- 
shot sands and the lower greensands in Surrey, the drainage 
of which would furnish a large amount of soft water: and 
nearly at the same time another company was projected, 
called the London Spring Water Company, which proposed 
to tap the chalk springs in the neighbourhood of Watford. 
The Government again appointed a learned commission, 
composed of Professor Graham, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hofman, 
to investigate the matter. They reported that the Thames 
water was ‘wholesome, palatable, and agreeable,’ but that 
the supply should be drawn from a point beyond all chance 
of contamination from sewage. They reported unfavourably 
of the Board of Health scheme, but, assuming the efficacy of 
Dr. Clark’s softening process, gave a decided preference to the 
Watford springs. 

In 1851 the Government introduced a Bill to amalgamate 
all the companies into one, and to compel it to obtain water 
as the Secretary of State might suggest. This measure did 
not pass, but gave place to a modified Bill entitled, ‘ An Act 
to make better provision respecting the supply of water to the 
Metropolis’ (1852). This ‘Bill stipulates that no company is 
to take water from any part of the Thames below Teddington 
Lock, or from any part of the tributary streams within the 
range of the tide: that every store reservoir within five miles 
of St. Paul’s shall be covered, as well as the aqueducts, unless 


the water be subsequently filtered: that the water shall be © 


filtered unless it be pumped from wells direct into covered 
reservoirs : clauses 15 and 22 direct that a constant supply 
at high pressure be supplied if demanded by four-fifths of the 
inhabitants of any district. 

In 1856 chemical and engineering investigations were made 
by order of the Government into the changes ordered to be 
carried out. It was found that the water drawn from above 
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Teddington Lock was very superior to the filthy fluid lately 
served to the customers; also that the pumping works and 
reservoirs were, from an engineering point of view, highly 
satisfactory. The investigators recommended that further 
inquiry should be made as to the best mode of removing 
impurities from above the intake. 

As far as regards quantity and regularity of distribution, 
London will compare favourably with many, perhaps most, 
cities, but the quality of the water supplied leaves much to be 
desired. Eight companies supply this immense metropolis— 
five on the north side of the river, viz.:—The New River; 
The East London; The Chelsea; The West Middlesex; The 
Grand Junction Companies. And three on the south side, 
viz.:—The Lambeth; The Southwark and Vauxhall; The 
Kent Companies. 

The New River Company supplies the whole of Central 
London. The western boundary of its territory is a line 
drawn from Charing Cross, by the Haymarket, Tottenham 
Court Road, and Hampstead Road, northwards to Highgate. 
The eastern boundary is a line running north from the Tower 
to Stamford Hill. The water of this company would be un- 
exceptionable had it retained its original sources, namely, 
Chadwell spring and sundry copious wells at Amwell, near 
Ware, Hoddeston, and Cheshunt; but in order to increase the 
quantity the company has drawn on the river Lea, the water 
of which, in so populous a neighbourhood, must be far from 
pure. The New River or aqueduct runs for forty miles, un- 
covered for about twenty-five miles, but protected by fencing. 
The company has filtering reservoirs at Stoke Newington, 
Hornsey, and Clerkenwell, occupying more than eleven acres; 
and here are large pumping engines forcing the water into 
reservoirs at a higher level at Highgate and Hampstead. 
The company has an engine at Tottenham, by which it can 
obtain water direct from the Lea to be used in case of an 
emergency, as on the bursting of pipes by frost. There is 
also a deep chalk well at Hampstead belonging to the com- 


ny. 

The East London Company supplies the whole of London 
eastward from the boundary of the New River district, ex- 
tending from St. Katherine’s Docks to North Woolwich, and 
from the line of the Shoreditch and Kingsland roads to 
Woodford. The water is drawn from the River Lea nine miles 
above the junction of the Lea andthe Thames. At Waltham- 
stow the company has reservoirs of about 110 acres, and 
from thence the water is conveyed to the filtering beds at 
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Lea bridge, thirteen in number, covering twelve acres. After 
filtration the water passes to the pumping stations at Lea 
Bridge and Old Ford. 

The Chelsea Waterworks Company supplies that part of 
London which extends from Charing Cross westwards to 
Fulham, and from the Thames northwards to the Uxbridge 
Road, including Chelsea, Knightsbridge, Belgravia, Pimlico, 
and a large part of Westminster. The water is drawn from 
the Thames nearly opposite Hampton Court Palace, where it 
is unaffected by the tide. The water, after subsidence and 
filtration, is pumped through two large cast-iron pipes, six 
miles long, to covered reservoirs on Putney Heath. The large 
aqueduct which runs alongside Putney Bridge conveys the 
water by gravitation to the districts above mentioned. 

The West Middlesex Waterworks Company supplies a district 
extending west of Tottenham Court Road, and north of 
Oxford Street, as far as the Edgware Road, also Kensington, 
parts of Fulham and Brompton, Hammersmith, Chiswick, 
&e. This water too is taken from the Thames, a little above 
Hampton, and pumped along an eight-mile pipe to the 
reservoirs of twenty acres area at Barnes, and then filtered in 
eight filter-beds. It crosses the river again through a pipe 
to supply the above districts. 

The Grand Junction Waterworks Company supplies that 
part of the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, which lies 
north of Piccadilly, part of Marylebone, a large part of Pad- 
dington, and St. James’s to Pall Mall. This company also 
dispenses Thames water not far above Hampton. It has 
reservoirs at Hampton and Brentford, and large filtering beds, 
and dispenses its water from the elevated covered reservoir on 
Campden Hill, Bayswater, which contains 6,000,000 gallons. 

The Lambeth Waterworks Company supplies a large district 
on the Surrey side, from the Thames on the north to Croydon 
on the south, and from Lewisham and Beckenham on the 
east to Thames Ditton and Esher on the west. The water is 
taken from the Thames near Long Ditton, where there are 
pumping stations and extensive filtering beds. The water is 
forced through an iron pipe ten miles long to covered reser- 
voirs at Brixton, and flows from this elevated site to the low- 
lying district, and is again pumped into higher reservoirs at 
Streatham, Selhurst, Rock Hill, and Norwood for the supply 
of other parts. 

The Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company supplies South- 
wark, part of Lambeth and Clapham, and the whole of 
Battersea, extending east to Rotherhithe, west to Richmond, 
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and south to Camberwell. The water is drawn from the 
Thames above Hampton. The company possesses large sub- 
siding reservoirs and filters at Hampton and Battersea. 

The Kent Waterworks Company supplies Deptford, Green- 
wich, and Woolwich, extending from Camberwell to Dartford. 
and from the Thames southward to Bromley, Chislehurst, and 
Bexley. Originally the company purchased some old water 
works on the river Ravensbourne at Deptford, which were 
established in 1699; but after 1857 the directors wisely 
changed their source of supply by sinking wells in the chalk, 
from which they have ever since drawn by far the best and 
purest water used by Londoners. 

The mode of distribution of the London Water Companies 
is what is called the intermittent system. The water is turned 
on from service pipes during an hour or two in the day, and 
enough for twenty-four hours’ consumption is stored in cis- 
terns provided by the householders. The disadvantages of 
this system compared with that of the constant high-pressure 
mode are very great, and will be spoken of in the course of 
this article. 

In 1865 a royal commission was appointed to inquire into 
the best means of preventing the pollution of rivers with 
reference to the water supply, and they reported that the 
river was greatly fouled by the sewage of towns and villages. 
In truth, the water-closet system had been universally adopted 
and the River Thames had, like all other rivers, been turned 
into a common sewer, receiving the sewage of an immense 
population living on the banks above the intake of the Water 
Companies, and from this sewer the Londoners are to this day 
mainly supplied with water. On the 6th August, 1866, an Act 
was passed altering and enlarging the Conservancy Board of 
the ‘Thames, and extending its jurisdiction up to Cricklade in 
Wilts. Among its provisions was one for ensuring the scaven- 
gering of the surface of the river, and declaring it to be illegal 
to admit sewage or any offensive or injurious matter into the 
Thames or into any tributary stream or watercourse within three 
miles of its junction with the Thames. Heavy penalties were 
to be enforced on all who infringed the law. 

In the following August an Act was passed facilitating the 
distribution of sewage over the land. 

The Rivers Pollution Commission made a report in 1867 on 
the River Lea, which they found much polluted, and recom- 
mended certain measures to be adopted for its improvement. 

In June, 1867, a committee, of which Mr. Ayrton was 
chairman, inquired into the question of the wholesomeness of 
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the Thames and Lea water, fears having been expressed as to 
the possible propagation of cholera by these waters. The 
report expressed satisfaction both as to the quality and quan- 
tity of the water of these rivers. The committee also recom- 
mended that the constant supply system should be enforced, 
and that the duty of seeing that the Water Companies 
properly fulfilled their obligations should be imposed on the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 

In 1868 an Act was passed (similar to the Thames Con- 
servancy Act of 1866) for the regulation of the River Lea, 
rendering it illegal to admit sewage, &c., into the river. 

By far the most important question to consumers is that of 
purity. As we have shown, various reports have been made 
on the waters of the Thames and Lea by commissions which 
had been appointed in consequence of an uneasiness in the 
public mind concerning the impurities known to be flowing 
into the rivers. Until lately the reports have been favourable 
as regards the water, coupled with suggestions for more 
stringent regulations to ensure the preservation of the river 
from impurities, showing that there existed in the minds of 
the commissioners certain misgivings which time has amply 
justified. 

The answers of some of the eminent men of science when 
examined on this subject are instructive. Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
when questioned as to the effect of organic matter on drink- 
ing water, makes light of matter derived from vegetables; 
but says that ‘ where the organic matter comes from drainage 
it is a most formidable ingredient in water, and is the one of 
all others that ought to be looked upon with apprehension 
when it is from the refuse of animal matter, the drainage of 
large towns, the drainage of any animals, and especially of 
human beings.’ 

The popular impression has been that the water of a river 
not only dilutes sewage, but changes it chemically, so as to 
render it innocuous, and leading questions were put to these 
scientific men on this point, but none of them would commit 
themselves to such a view. 

Mr. Simon, the eminent medical officer of the Privy Council, 
is asked a pertinent question as follows: ‘ Supposing that 
sewage is discharged from one of the sewers, say at Windsor, 
would it be possible to detect the presence of that sewage 
seven miles lower down the river, having regard to the volume 
of water in the river?’ The answer to this question is well 
worthy of our attention, coming as it does from one of the 
most distinguished sanitarians in Europe. Mr. Simon 
replies— 
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I believe it would be absolutely impossible for chemists to discern it, but 
the practical sanitary question is different. Supposing tapeworm eggs to 
be sent into the river with that sewage, would those tapeworm eggs be 
alive seven miles down? Or supposing cholera discharges to be sent into 
the river, or the discharges of typhoid fever, and assuming (which is a 
frequent pathological opinion) that the respective contagia of typhoid fever 
and cholera are living germs, would those germs be alive seven miles 
down ? It is not a question whether a chemist would find out the organic 
matter so much as it is a question whether those particular molecules 
would still have their property seven miles down. I cannot say they 
would not.’ 


Mr. Simon is asked if the disease might not be produced 
from any other cause, and answers that you could not get 
hydatids except from eggs any more than chickens. Again, 
he is asked whether, if a chemist could not discover the 
existence of sewage, it would not be presumptive evidence that 
none existed ? To which he answers that such a principle is 
not a safe one to adopt, and he very pertinently continues, ‘I 
think even that allowance should be made for the proper decent 
taste of the people. . . . As a matter of taste people would 
rather not drink water into which sewage has been discharged.’ 

But opinions even of such authorities as those above named 
are of comparatively small value compared with the result of 
actual experiments, and such have been unconsciously made 
on the health and lives of thousands of our fellow citizens. It 
has been proved that in the old epidemics of cholera in London 
the disease spread remarkably over those districts supplied with 
foul water. Between the epidemics of 1849 and 1854, one of 
the two companies which supply the south of London had 
drawn its water from a higher point up the river, and a marked 
improvement in the health of its customers was the result; but 
the diminution of mortality was observed exclusively in those 
houses which had obtained the benefit of purer water, whereas 
the houses supplied by the unreformed water company still 
suffered remarkably. 

Then came the epidemic of 1866, when the area of intense 
cholera was almost exactly the area of a water supply drawn 
from a foul part of the River Lea, which indeed was but an 
open cesspool receiving the sewage of the large population of 
Old Ford, Bow, part of Bromley, and part of Mile End. Mr. 
Netton Radcliffe, in his report to the Medical Department of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council, says— 


Into the River Lea cesspool and canal, at Bow Bridge, about 600 yards 
below the northern uncovered reservoir, were poured on the 26th and 27th 
June, 1866, as shown in a previous section, the discharges of the first two 
patients who died of epidemic cholera in the east districts. At the time 
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- the temperature was excessive, and it promoted in the highest degree 
_putrefactive changes in the canal, which was in a peculiarly foul state from 


want of flushing. . . . Moreover it is not to be forgotten that the sewage 
from the honse in Archibald Street, in which a death from choleraic 
diarrhea occurred on the 12th June, would pass into the Lea at a point 
about 200 feet distant from the northern uncovered reservoir. 


Water of course is but one mode of communicating cholera. 
If the excrementitious matter were thrown on to a road or 
street during dry weather, the dust therefrom conveyed by the 
wind would be highly dangerous; but none the less is it 
incumbent on us to keep such infectious matter from potable 
water, considering that the surest method of infection is to 
convey infected matter from the bowels of a patient to the 
mouth or air passages of the healthy, and that is done by 
means of water or air alike. The most remarkable illustra- 
tion of the effects of polluted water is shown in a report by 
Mr. Simon on the cholera epidemics of London in 1849 and 
1854. A large mortality had been observed in nine districts, 
viz., St. Saviour’s, St. Olave’s, St. George’s, Southwark in 
Bermondsey, Newington, Lambeth, Wandsworth, Camberwell, 
and Rotherhithe. The circumstances and mode of life of the 
inhabitants were remarkably alike, but the one varying con- 
dition was the quality of their water, which was supplied by 
two competing companies—one the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company, then deriving its supply from the Thames at Bat- 
tersea; the other the Lambeth Company, drawing its water 
from the Thames at Ditton. The investigated districts con- 
tained in 1854 about half a million inhabitants ; 25,000 houses 
took their water from the Lambeth Company, and nearly 
40,000 from the Southwark and Vauxhall Company. 


In the 24,854 houses supplied by the Lambeth Company, comprising a 
He ogre of about 166,906 persons, there occurred 611 cholera deaths, 
eing at the rate of 37 to every 10,000 living. In the 89,726 houses 
supplied by the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, comprising a popula- 
tion of about 268,171 persons, there occurred 3,476 deaths, being at the 
rate of 180 to every 10,000 living. The population drinking dirty water 
accordingly appears to have suffered 3} times as much mortality as the 
population drinking other water. 


But the death registers of the epidemic of 1848-9 have 
been analyzed as well as those of 1858-4, and further con- 
firmatory evidence has been drawn therefrom. The Lambeth 
Company in 1848-9 was drawing fouler water than that of 
the Southwark and Vauxhall in 1854. We have stated that 
the drinkers of the Lambeth Company’s water lost 611 
persons in 1853-4 ; but in the epidemic of 1848-9 the deaths 
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amongst a smaller population were 1925, so that, as in the 
epidemic 1853-4, it suffered not a third as much as its neigh- 
bours : it was further shown that it suffered not a third as 
much as at the time of its unreformed water supply. 

On the other hand, the larger population, the increase of 
water-closets, &c., rendered the water of the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company, impure in 1848-9, absolutely revolting in 
1853 and 1854. Accordingly its customers suffered 3476 
deaths in 1853 and 1854, while in 1848-9 they lost 2880 for 
as many of the same houses as were then existing. ‘And 
what was the only discoverable difference of condition 
between these two populations? The one had improved 
its water supply to comparative excellence; the other drank 
from even a filthier source than before,’ says the Report. 

Diarrhea is a much commoner complaint than cholera, and 
observations of precisely the same kind have been made as 
regards the relation of this disease to foul water. 

The opportunities for watching so great an experiment as 
the comparative poisoning of a population of half a million 
have been few. Had the Metropolitan Water Act of 1852 
existed before 1848 how many thousand lives would have 
been saved! But boards of directors have but a single eye, 
and that is bent upon dividends. The chairman of the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company protested against the 
useless expense of seeking for better water higher up the 
river, declaring that the water of the Thames at Battersea 
was ‘ inferior in no appreciable degree to the stream in any 
part of its course.’ 

The examples of populations and inmates of large institu- 
tions suffering from cholera through a foul water supply are 
very numerous, and instances of the inmates of institutions 
being preserved from the disease whilst in the midst of an 
epidemic are not unfrequently traced to their drinking water 
from a pure source, while their suffering neighbours are the 
victims of water companies. Sundry intense outbursts of 
cholera have also been traced to the foul water of a pump, 
but as all metropolitan pumps have been abolished, we need 
give no instances. 

Previous to the year 1851 the people of Manchester and 
Salford drank the polluted water of the Irwell and water from 
shallow, polluted wells. In the year 1851 pure water was 
introduced, and the effect is shown by the following table of 
the four cholera visitations copied from the Sixth Report of 
the Committee on the Domestic Water Supply of Great 
Britain. 
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MORTALITY FROM CHOLERA IN MANCHESTER & SALFORD. 


Polluted water period. | Pure water period. 


Year of cholera visitation | 1832 1849 1854 1866 
Total mortality in Man- | ) 
chester and Salford j 690 1115 50 88 


Remarkable instances of the propagation of cholera by the 
water of wells are to be met with in numerous medical 
writings. Thus Dr. John Sutherland, in a report on the 
epidemic cholera of 1848 and 1849, gives the details of a 
violent outbreak of cholera in Hope Street, Salford. Some 
of the houses in the street were supplied with water drawn 
from a shallow well into which leaked a sewer. The bedding 
of some cholera patients had been washed, and the water 
thrown into the defective sewer. The remaining houses drew 
their water from unpolluted wells or waterworks. The polluted 
pump-water was used in thirty, and the purer water in sixty, 
houses. In the former there were twenty-six attacks of 
cholera and twenty-five deaths, and in the latter not even a 
case of the disease. 

Previous to 1847 Glasgow was supplied with water drawn 
from the polluted Clyde. In the year 1859 the pure water 
from Loch Katrine was brought to the city, and the results 
are shown in the following table from the report above quoted. 


MORTALITY FROM CHOLERA IN GLASGOW. 


Polluted water period. | Pure water period. 
Year of cholera epidemio 1832 1849 1854 1866 
Totalmortality in Glasgow 2842 3772 3886 68 
Mortality per 10,000 ...| 140 106 119 1.6 


In 1849 there was a severe outbreak of cholera in Salisbury. 
The water supply was as bad as could well be, and the 


mortality was. great. 


In 1854 a new water supply from a 


well sunk deep into the chalk was brought into the city. In 
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that year the cholera again msde its appearance. There 
were fifteen deaths, and it was found that every one of these 
fatal cases occurred in houses unprovided with the new water. 
In the next cholera epidemic there was only one case in 
Salisbury, and that an imported one. 

Cholera is by no means the only disease that is apt to be 
conveyed by water. Typhoid fever is, of all diseases, the 
most commonly traced to this source, though sundry other 
maladies are doubtless similarly conveyed, especially dysentery 


and various forms of diarrhea especially fatal to children. | 


Out of a population of 22,712,000 in England and Wales, 
typhoid fever is said to slay 15,000 persons annually, and so 
invariably is an epidemic traced (when traceable) to some 
form of pollution in water or milk that it has been proposed 
to call it ‘ filth fever.’ ; 

The Millbank prison was for a series of years remark- 
ably unhealthy. Epidemics of typhoid fever, diarrhoea, and 
dysentery, &c., were of frequent occurrence. Out of 880 
convicts there were at one time 500 sick. The opinions of 
the College of Physicians, of Sir Henry Halford, Sir Gilbert 
Plane, Dr. Roget, Dr. Latham, and others were taken. They 
ascribed the diseases to low diet, depressing circumstances, 
defective ventilation, &c. Sir Humphrey Davy was desired 
to report on the ventilation, Faraday was employed to dis- 
infect the wards. The three epidemics of cholera—those of 
1882, 1849, and 1853-5—were very fatal in the prison. In 
the epidemic of 1866 the convicts entirely escaped. Indeed 
after the year 1854 there was a marked improvement in the 
general health of the prisoners; typhoid fever had become 
extinct. What was the obvious cause of this sudden and 
remarkable improvement in the health of the prisoners ? 

Previous to the year 1854 the drinking water had been 
drawn from the Thames, which flowed past the walls of the 
prison. In the year 1854, on the 10th August, the water 
supply was changed, and water was pumped from the artesian 
well in Trafalgar Square. The change took place in the 
midst of a cholera epidemic, and six days afterwards the 
cholera suddenly ceased. For nineteen subsequent years 
there have been only three deaths from typhoid, and one 
death from diarrhea and dysentery. The disappearance of 
typhoid coincides exactly with the disuse of Thames water. 

Surgeon-Major A. C. C. De Renzy gave a full report of the 
above remarkable facts in ‘The Lancet’ of the 8th June, 1872, 
with — tables. With regard to Millbank Prison, he 
remarks— 
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The history of the institution in the last fifty years may be regarded as 
a great physiological investigation, in which the effects of filtered Thames 
water upon the human constitution have been determined with almost 
the precision of a chemical experiment. 


This able man believes that the sanitary history of this 


_ prison shows that typhoid fever can be extirpated, and that 


the extinction of one class of zymotic diseases is not neces- 


sarily followed by zymotic diseases of a different class, as has. 


been supposed ; for it has thus been shown that a community 
can be protected against every kind of zymotic disease ; that 
the prevalence of zymotic diseases ascribed to locality, 
malaria, heat, cold, variations of temperature, &c., might 
be removed by a disuse of impure water; and ‘that as it 
required long years of observation to establish the noxious 
influence of Thames water in Millbank, even when well 
filtered, under conditions very favourable for detection, we 
should be cautious in accepting the opinion based on the 
results of chemical analysis, that the use of that water by 
the population of London is free from danger.’ 

The late Dr. E. A. Parkes, F.R.S., the eminent Professor 
of Military Hygiene in the Army Medical School at Netley, 
made a list of diseases communicable by water, but not solely 
thus communicable. He collected twenty-three instances of 
local outbreaks of severe typhoid fever. He seems to be in 
doubt as to whether typhoid fever can only be communicated 
by typhoid sewage, and not by simple sewage. It is probable 
that a consensus of scientific men would now agree that 
typhoid fever, as indeed every other kind of specific fever, can 
ouly arise from the germs of the same disease, just as oats 
can only spring from seed oats, not from favourable soil and 
weather, nor from wheat. 

Dr. William Budd, F.R.S., in a monograph entitled 
‘Typhoid Fever: its Nature, Mode of Spread, and Preven- 
tion,’ relates the case of an outbreak of typhoid fever in 
Richmond Terrace, Clifton. This terrace consisted of thirty- 
four houses of an upper class of society. Thirteen of them 


drew their drinking water from a pump which was discovered | 


to be tainted with sewage towards the end of September. 
Early in October typhoid fever broke out at once in all the 
thirteen houses in which the poisoned water had been drunk. 
Other families living in the terrace, but not drinking the 
water, escaped the fever. There were two girls’ schools in the 
terrace—one which did not drink the water did not have a 
single case of fever ; in the other, the mistress, six pupils, and 
two maids were all attacked by it. In a case of this kind itis 
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obvious that the poison was highly concentrated. There is, 
of course, no possibility of determining how much dilution is 
necessary to render the poison inoperative—in other words, 
how large a dose is required to produce the specific fever; 
moreover, it is well-known that different individuals show 
singular variations of susceptibility. A. will take the fever 
from a very minute dose and succumb to the disease, or he 
will have it mildly, and yet his excretions may fatally poison 
others ; or being in vigorous health and not in depressing cii- 
cumstances caused by fatigue, dissipation, anxiety, &c., may 
resist the effects of a considerable dose: whereas B. may be 
entirely unsusceptible to the disease from some peculiarity in 
his constitution, or perhaps years afterwards he may succumb 
to it. How, except by such strange differences in constitution, 
ean we account for the extraordinar y escapes of some indivi- 
duals in the midst of dangers fatal to their companions ? 

- To come to the more specific question of the water supplied 
to the metropolis; sundry objections to the Thames water 
have been made, especially by the report of the General Board 
of Health of 1850, the two scientific members of which 
were Mr. Edwin Chadwick and Dr. T. Southwood Smith. 
They decided that the Thames water was inferior to the 
average quality of waters supplied to towns, chiefly on account 
of its excess of hardness, and that it contained an excess of 
animal and vegetable matter. The hardness rendered the 
water unfit for cleansing purposes, occasioning a great waste 
of tea and of soap. ‘This latter peculiarity is unfortunate, in- 
asmuch as London, owing chiefly to the vast consumption 
of bituminous coal, is about the dirtiest city in the world. 
The committee condemned the practice of intermittent dis- 
tribution of water, whereby it was retained in butts, cisterns, 
tubs, pitchers, &c., imbibing impurity for hours from close 
crowded and unhealthy rooms. ‘They decided that the use 
of soft water would alone effect a saving equivalent to the 
whole of the money expended at present in the water supply, 
and the saving of tea at one-third. Finally, they recom- 
mended (thirty years ago!) that ‘The Thames water, and 
other water of like quality as to hardness should be as early 
as practicable abandoned.’ Another pregnant observation 
made by them is this, ‘ The diverting of the sewage of the 
various towns entirely from the Thames would be attended 
with so much difficulty that the project need not be taken 
into account.’ Yet this has been attempted and has egre- 
giously failed, as we shall show further on. 

In 1856 the Government aa Professor A. W. Hofman, 
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F.R.S., and Mr. Lindsey Blyth, to make a chemical examina- 


_tion of the water drawn from the higher sources: they reported 


that there was a considerable diminution of organic matter. 
In the year 1857 a report was made on the microscopical 
examination of the water, when it was announced that ‘ the 
metropolis is still supplied with water containing considerable 
numbers of living vegetable and animal productions, and 
which are not present in the purer waters, as, for example, 
that supplied by the Plumstead, Woolwich, and Charlton 
Company,’ from a deep well in the chalk. 

The next inquiry was in March, 1866, when it was reported 
that the number of persons whose sewage daily finds its way 
into the water from which London principally draws its supply 
amounts to hundreds of thousands. A process of oxidation is 
supposed to go on as the sewage travels downwards, but Sir 
B. Brodie asserts that if sewage enters the river at Oxford 
there is no guarantee of its arriving at Hampton free from 
that matter; hence a Londoner may imbibe it. River water 
thus poisoned is like well water similarly tainted, and may 
long be drank without apparent mischief, but suddenly it may 
become dangerous from a particular taint. 

The River Lea is polluted from its source near Luton, a town 
of 20,000 inhabitants, with 1500 water closets discharging 
their contents into the stream from which much of the London 
water istaken. Besides this, an immense amount of the refuse 


of straw-plaiting is discharged into the stream. Much the 
same may be said of other towns, such as Hatfield and Welwyn. 


The sewage of 7000 persons at Hertford is treated with lime 
and then thrown into the river, but its polluting power is 
only to a slight extent diminished. Ware is a town of about 
6000 people, with 220 water-closets, which discharge their 
contents into the river. Bishop Stortford, a town of 5000 in- 
habitants, contains 3800 water-closets which drain into the 
river; in addition, the towns of Hoddeston, Broxbourne, 
Cheshunt, Waltham Abbey, Waltham Cross, and Enfield High- 
way discharge sewage into the Lea. Still it is said that the 
water of this river is less polluted than that of the Thames 
above Hampton. 

In 1867 a commission was again issued, presided over by 

e Duke of Richmond. They gave the following summary of 
their conclusions as to the quality of the Thames water— 


That there is no evidence to believe that the water now supplied by the 
companies is not generally good and wholesome. 

That for drinking purposes the hardness of the Thames water is quite 
unobjectionable, and in no way prejudicial to health. - 
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That — filtration is highly essential to the good quality of the water 
— ae this process is at present in many cases very imperfectly 
erformed. 

. That when efficient measwres are adopted for excluding the sewage and 
other pollutions from the Thames and the Lea and their tributaries, and 
for ensuring perfect filtration, water taken from the present sources will 
be perfectly wholesome and of suitable quality for the supply of the 
metropolis. 


This final decision begs the whole question. The report 
might have been summed up as follows: ‘ That there is no 
harm to health in hard water, and when sewage is prevented 
from entering the river the water will be good and wholesome.’ 
Surely this is a truism which might have been arrived at with- 
out a royal commission. 

Water, with even an appreciable amount of sewage in it, may 
be, if not generally good and wholesome, at least generally in- 
nocuous ; but, in dealing with interests so vast as those involy- 
ing the health of large communities, we must take account of 
exceptional circumstances, and, as has been shown, people may 
go on drinking water tainted with sewage for years with more 
or less impunity, till suddenly the sewage itself is tainted by 
the specific poison of some zymotic disease and becomes a 
deadly poison. The interception of all sewage from the 
Thames and Lea would indeed be a gigantic undertaking, 
far exceeding an entire change of the sources of our water 
supply. 

In the commission mentioned above, and presided over by 
the Duke of Richmond, microscopical evidence was not called 
for, and here was animmense error. Chemistry has been pro- 
nounced by eminent chemists, such as Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
to be most inefficient as a means of testing the wholesomeness 
of water. A chemist may detect the existence of albumen, 
for example, in drinking water, but how is he to know 
whether the albumen comes from a bean, or from the dejections 
of a dysenteric patient ? In the present state of knowledge, 
there is no possibility of detecting the peculiar virus of these 
zymotic diseases, either by chemistry or the microscope ; the 
truth can only be ascertained by experiments involving the 
lives of human beings. But the microscope is far superior to 
chemistry in detecting the presence of sewage in water ; for by 
this instrument is shown the presence of numerous infusorial 
animalcula, the undigested fibres of muscular tissue, and 
the like. 

The hardness of the London water is of more importance 
than may at first sight appear. Dr. Lyon Playfair has made 
some practical observations on this matter. He constitutes 
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himself the mouthpiece of that useful body the washerwomen. 
He says, ‘in the case of a dozen shirts, all the interests of the 
cotton grower, the cotton spinner, the weaver, the shopkeeper, 
the seamstress, may be represented at 72s., but the washer- 
woman’s interest in that dozen shirts is 117s. In other words, 
the washerwoman derives her profit from the dozen shirts by 
washing three per week for a period of three years, so that her 
profit during that time is nearly double that of all the interests 
combined.’ It is most important, then, to secure an im- 
mense economy in this branch of industry. 

Dr. Robert Angus Smith, F.R.S., examined the Thames 
water, and states that that the impurity below Reading was 
very marked indeed, and all the way down to London. 

It has been confidently asserted, the wish being father to the 
thought, that a large running river will, so to speak, digest a 
large quantity of sewage on its course ; that a piece of ordure 
dropped into the river, say at Pangbourne, will be oxidized, 
chemically decomposed, and absorbed by growing plants and 
insects before it reaches Reading. Doubtless such is the case 
in course of time. If all the ordure of London were thrown 
into the streets, and the corpses as well, the natural processes 
of decomposition would dispose of the offensive matter, but 
in the meantime the process would be horribly slow, and 
would be constantly going on by additions of fresh matter. 
The same thing may be said of the sewer river from which 
Londoners drink. ‘The highly scientific men who examined 
the river and tested its purity before drawing up the sixth 
report on the ‘Domestic Water Supply of Great Britain ’ 
made a thorough research in this matter, and they say that 


The analytical results show that even under very favourable circum- 
stances, the reduction in the proportion of organic matter was exceedingly 
small. So minute indeed that, even assuming it to go on at the same 
rate by night and day, in sunshine and gloom, it would require alike flow 
of seventy miles to destroy the organic matter present in the Thames 
after its junction with the Kennet. We know however that the removal 
of organic matter from the water, would go on much more slowly in the 
shade, and would be almost arrested during the night; so that it would 
therefore be incorrect to assume that the river would clear itself of organic 
matter by a flow of seventy miles. 


Very ingenious experiments were conducted by Dr. Frankland 
before he arrived at this conclusion. One volume of filtered 
London sewage was mixed with nine volumes of water, then 
well agitated and freely exposed to the air and light every day 
by being syphoned in a slender stream from one vessel to 
another, falling each time through three feet of air. The 
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mixture was analyzed before and after the experiment, careful 
notes being taken of the temperature and all attendant cireum- 
stances. A similar series of experiments was made with fresh 
human urine, and the deep chalk well water of the Kent Water 
Company, and the results showed that the mixture was even 
more permanent and indestructible. ‘Flowing at the rate of 
only one mile per hour in a river, the mixture would travel 
over 264 miles before it would lose by oxidation 7 per cent. 
of its organic constituents.’ 

After a series of elaborate and careful experiments, con- 
ducted with every precaution against error, and detailed at 
great length in the sixth report above referred to, the com- 
missioners observe that ‘ it will be safe to infer, however, from 
the above results, that there is no river in the United Kingdom 
long enough to effect the destruction of sewage by oxidation.’ 

The same results had been arrived at by Sir B. Brodie, who 
says that it is ‘simply impossible that the oxidizing power 
acting on sewage running in mixture with water over a distance 
of any length, is sufficient to remove the noxious quality. 
An enormous amount of the grosser particles are deposited 
in pools and in slowly flowing streams, but abominations in 
solution are unaffected; moreover, when a flood comes, a 
vast mass of putrefying matter is swept onwards. Doubtless 


much of the filth is consumed by the millions of animalcules, © 


vibrios, bacteria, &c., which swarm inrivers infected by sewage; 
but some of these are highly dangerous to life, by originating 
fatal diarrhcea, and are probably the fertile cause of autumnal 
diarrhcea or English cholera. No filter yet invented would 
arrest the eggs of these animalcules. 

While retaining the Thames sewer as a source of supply for 
potable water, the only remedy which has been partially 
carried out is the formation of what are called sewage farms. 
A tract of land is set apart to which the sewage is directed, 
and rye grass and other rapidly growing plants are here 
abundantly fed by the liquid manure from the towns, while the 
effluent water, having deposited the bulk of its impurities, 
flows into the river further down. This system, only 
partially successful at present, is obviously but a make- 
shift. The population of the town increases, more and 
more filth is poured on to a limited amount of land, and 
in large centres of population, in proportion as the land is 
more expensive and consequently limited, the effluent water 
is rendered more impure year by year ; and after a while the 
town is in precisely the same difficulty as it was when it com- 
menced the sewage farm, which in the best of times inevitably 
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is liable in storms to have its operations deranged, and to 
vomit into the river a mass of filth, besides being frequently 
water-logged. 

This state of things varies of course according to circum- 
stances. A friend of mine, having built a house on a barren, 
sandy hill, turned his liquid manure on to a garden rescued 
from a sandy field, and it has become marvellously fertile. 
Certain small towns have done the same, but this is because 
the dry, sandy soil required both water and manure. How 
many soils require, or can bear, this treatment ? How can 
every city have at its disposal a large tract of thirsty soil? 
With the water carriage system a pound of effete matter 
becomes about 20 lbs. of liquid manure. The difficulty of 
disposing of effete matter is thus increased twenty-fold, besides 
the fact that its ‘fertility is diminished so that farmers ‘ will 
not look at it.’ This difficulty is strikingly shown in the con- 
dition of the Thames at this present moment, a full account of 
which appeared in ‘ The Daily News’ of September 30, 1879. 
The law is clear; no town, under heavy accumulative 
penalties, is allowed to throw its sewage into the Thames, 
and yet large towns do at this moment thus dispose of their 
sewage and—horrible dictu—our drinking water flows over a 
bed of this filth. 

The fact is, that with the water carriage system it is 
impossible to keep the rivers pure. Water must flow some- 
where, and it naturally gravitates to the rivers; either we 
must adopt some other system than that of the water-closet, 
or seek for other sources of drinking water. It would be well 
if we could do both; at present we simply transfer the ordure 
from the house where it is offensive to the river, and then, 
much diluted, imbibe it in our drinking water. 

The Thames Conservancy sold the right to draw water from 
the Thames to the London Water Companies for about £6,000 
a year, subsequently increased to £10,000, and the towns 
were forbidden to foul the river with their sewage under a 
penalty of £100 a day. Kingston soon found within its own 
parish a sandy piece of ground at Ham. The people about 
Ham of course resisted strenuously the proposed infliction, 
and won their cause, the ratepayers of Kingston having to pay 
£900 law expenses for their endeavours to comply with the law. 
Richmond endeavoured to obey the law. After an expen- 
diture of £20,000 in leading its sewers into the Thames it 
was forbidden to use them; then it found a spot between 
Wimbledon and Maldon for a sewage farm, and after much 
expense was beaten off. Kingston made another effort, and 
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purchased a hundred acres between Walton and Molesey for 
the use of Surbiton and Hampton Wick; but again, after much 
expense, it was beaten off by objectors. Richmond was then 
sued by the Conservators of the Thames for the crime of 
fouling the Thames. It pleaded the impossibility of doing 
otherwise, but it was fined. The penalty was paid, and the 
sewage still poisons the river. The town then endeavoured, 
but in vain, to get part of the Old Deer Park; then to pur- 
chase land near the Hanworth powder mills, but with no 
better success. Lastly, it applied for, and obtained, a special 
Act of Parliament to suspend for a certain time, the action of 
the law. Still the old evil remains. 

Kew, Barnes, Mortlake, Esher, Heston, and Isleworth have 
all gone to heavy expense in endeavouring to solve the 
problem. Sir Joseph Bazalgette proposed that Wimbledon 
and other increasing suburbs should unite to convey their 
sewage to Bagshot Heath ; but the people and landowners of 
all those proposed places of deposit violently object to be 
made the corpus vile, so that these attempts are only useful 
to the lawyers. 

The Surbiton Improvement Commissioners applied to the 
Local Government Board for a comprehensive scheme by 
which all the places in the Thames Valley should be formed 
into a joint sewage board and convey their sewage out to sea. 
The plan was deemed too costly and heroic and was dropped. 
After this failure the Thames Conservators bestirred them- 
selves, and sought to recover penalties from Hampton Wick. 
The Crown, which owns most of the land there, had refused land 
for a sewage farm. The town was sued for £98,000. The 
rateable value of the town is £11,000 a year. This applica- 
tion caused a lively commotion. The representatives of the 
town applied to the Local Government Board to form a joint 
board of the places between Hampton and London. The 
plan was opposed, but the order was made, and the struggle 
renewed in Parliament, which decided on a joint sewage Board 
of all the places between Hampton and London (except 
Brentford and Twickenham). The Board thus constituted in 
1877, rules over forty-five square miles of territory, within 
which the Local Boards are relieved of their penalties con- 
cerning sewage. The penalties of 1867 were suspended for 
three years from Michaelmas 1877. 

The Board had to consider twenty-three alternative plans. 
After special committees had deliberated for more than a 
year, Colonel Haywood’s plan was adopted, but Parliamentary 
sanction was required to take land compulsorily and assume 
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water rights. A vast intercepting sewer running from Barnes 
to Moulsey was to discharge its contents on a site between 
Moulsey and Esher on an area of 910 acres. Here pumping 
engines were to raise the sewage into tanks of deposit, and 
the effluent fluid was to be deposited on land prepared to 
receive it. Of course the neighbouring landowners vigorously 
opposed the scheme, and defeated it by 168 noes to 146 ayes. 
In a few more months the period of immunity from penalties 
will have expired, and there will be about a million sterling 
of fines to be recovered from the ratepayers. This is an 
example of the deadlock caused by the water carriage system, 
combined with the Thames as a source of supply for drinking 
water. 

Meantime London continues to be served with a diluted 
sewage water, and the only consolation we are afforded is that 
human excrement from healthy individuals is not dangerous 
to health ; but numerous hospitals pour the contents of their 
sewers into the Thames, not to speak of the numerous sick 
scattered about in so vast a community. London boasts of 
showing a low death-rate, which is by no means a reliable 
test, seeing the enormous influx of healthy individuals and 
the drain of people leaving the city as invalids and worn-out 
persons. It is, moreover, a fact that the offspring of Londoners 
are physically deteriorated. As a rule, all the police are men 
from the country ; so are all the warehousemen and all re- 
quired for heavy work—their sons are invariably unfit 
physically for their fathers’ places. But latterly men have 
not been so confident in their assertions as to the wholesome- 
ness of this diluted sewage waiter ; for in the weekly return of 
the Registrar General ending July 20, 1878, will be found 
the following significant words— 


The high mortality of the week is due to diarrhea, which becomes 
fatal in London when the temperature of the Thames rises much above 
60 degrees. Thus the Thames’ temperature, which had been 60 degrees, 
rose in the last week of June to 65 degrees; in the three following weeks 
it was 68, 66, and 67 degrees Fahrenheit. The weekly deaths from 
diarrhoea and simple cholera, which had been 23, rose to 78, 156, 256, 


and 849 in the corresponding weeks. The deaths from diarrhea are . 


differently distributed in the fields of the water companies. Thus the 
deaths in the last four weeks were 786 in the district supplied with 
Thames and Lea waters, whereas the deaths in the district supplied with 
water drawn from the chalk .by the Kent Company were 19. Out of the 
same population the deaths in the former were to the deaths in the latter 
as three to one. 


Comment on this pregnant quotation is unnecessary. I 
will, however, venture to add another of more general appli- 
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cation. The deaths throughout the country from diphtheria, 
dysentery, cholera, and diarrhoea have markedly increased, 
especially amongst the higher classes, since the water-closet 
system has been in vogue, as the following table shows :— 


Deaths per million :—mean of five years, 1838-42, 298; mean of five 
years 1847-52, 1,569 (including cholera epidemic 1849); mean of five 
years 1852-56, 1,249 (including cholera epidemic 1854) ; mean of five 
years 1857-61, 1,192; mean of five years 1862-66, 1,246 (partial cholera 
epidemic 1866) ; mean of five years 1867-71, 1,282. 


These figures are also taken from the Registrar General’s 
returns. In the period 1838-42 the number of deaths from 
scarlet fever was 63,000; from 1857-61 it increased to 
74,425, and from 1867-71 it reached 112,963. 

I do not give these figures as examples of mortality from 
impure water alone; but the questions of the water carriage 
system and water supply are, in the metropolis, inextricably 
intermixed, and the same may be said of other towns. The 
purity of the water, I repeat, is by far the most important 
point in the great question of the water supply, but there 
ure others of scarcely less importance, such as the mode of 
delivery and the sources from which our water ought to be, or 
might be, drawn. 

Under the present intermittent system, where the water is 


delivered every twenty-four hours into a cistern, too often con-— 


nected by an overflow pipe with the drains, even pure water 
soon becomes contaminated, as water has a remarkable 
facility for absorbing gases, while Thames water becomes 
horrible, depositing a foul mud and rapidly putrefying. 
Various and zealous are the temperance societies through- 
out the metropolis, and they expect their disciples on a hot 
July day to swallow this tepid and loathsome stuff instead of 
a frothing tankard of beer in the public-house. If the latter 
had for its rival cold spring water pumped from the deep 
chalk wells there would be a much better hope of temperance. 
Indeed, from the figures above stated, no conscientious medical 
man could do other than warn people from most of the London 
Companies waters. 

The water, however, is perhaps good enough for washing 
the streets, and this might or ought to be done effectively 
under a system of constant supply at high pressure. That 
eminent sanitarian, Mr. E. Chadwick, C.B., has shown 
the loss of life accruing in a crowded city like London 
from the filthy and slippery state of the streets. He shows, 
from a study of the returns of the Registrar General, that the 
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number of people killed in London yearly from the slippery 
condition of the streets as 200, and the numbers injured as 
2,000. <A constant supply of water at high pressure would 
suffice to keep the streets beautifully clean, as indeed they are 
in some parts already; and precisely the same kind of supply 
would diminish enormously the loss of life and property by fire. 
The golden moments for extinguishing a newly discovered 
fire are the first few minutes. About twenty-four minutes on 
an average are required to bring water in London in contact 
with a newly discovered fire. Under a system of high pressure 
Mr. Chadwick declares that only a tenth of that time would 
be required to turn water on the flames; and in Liverpool 
and Manchester, cities always in advance of London, where 
hydrants delivering high pressure water are used, it has been 
ascertained that there is a two-thirds less loss of life and 
property than in London. 

After giving striking statistical tables too long for quotation, 
Mr. Chadwick concludes a remarkable paper on this subject 
with a summing-up which we cannot resist quoting, lengthy 
as it is— 


\ 


It follows, strictly, that to the delay of legislative remedies as respects 
fires must be ascribed two out of every three personal injuries, two out of 
every three lives sacrificed, two out of every three serious fires; or the 
cost of delay for a session is 20 persons burned alive, 115 persons injured, 
and 149 serious fires. This will be the insurable cost of delay of remedy 
on that head for the last session, and it will be the cost of every session 
following. Added to this will be the greater proportion of 200 persons 
killed and 2,000 persons injured in the streets, and also injuries to horses 
and vehicles. Added to this is a proved waste of water of some 40,000,000 
of gallons daily, and a waste of multiplied useless establishment charges 
proved the amount to upwards of £100,000 per annum. Such is the waste 
of life and property (apart from injuries to. health from supplies made 
impure by methods of distribution) that has gone on from year to year, 
after the demonstrations made by science and art twenty yearsago. And 
in addition to all this there is ascribed a waste of upwards of £3,000,000 
incurred for separate works that would have been unnecessary had the 
supplies been put on a public footing as recommended and as was adopted 
at Manchester and other towns. 


In conclusion, we may remark that, long as our article is, 
we have by no means exhausted this most important subject. 
Very much might be written on the various plans suggested 
by engineers for supplying the metropolis with pure spring 
water, or with pure rain water collected from the large surfaces 
‘of barren tracts, or from lakes in Wales or Westmoreland; 
but it has been enough for the present to show the unutter- 
able foulness of most of our present supply, the danger of the 
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actual state of things, the necessity of an entire change of the 
source of supply, and the urgent need of taking the adminis- 
tration of this necessity of life out of the hands of trading 
companies. ; HUMPHREY SANDWITH. 


Arr. VIIL.—The General Election and its Results. 


Ir is long since the morning papers were anticipated with such 
anxiety and opened with such eagerness as on the first day of 
April last. The secrecy of the ballot has lent a certain dra- 
matic element to the ordinary excitement of a general election. 
There are no preliminary returns of the poll such as in the 
olden times used to prepare the mind for the ultimate result. 
Attempts to penetrate the mysteries of the ballot boxes, how- 
ever skilfully made, have generally proved so unsatisfactory 
and misleading that very slight value is attached to the con- 
jectural figures sometimes issued. The decision, therefore, 
comes as a surprise, and in this instance the uncertainty 
which even to the last seemed to hang around the prospects 
of the rival parties had roused public curiosity to the highest 
pitch. The tidings of the first day’s battle certainly did not 
tend to reduce the excitement. They came upon the majority 
of both parties as a startling shock, as stimulating and ex- 
hilarating on the one side as it was dispiriting and ominous 
on the other, and both looked anxiously forward to the 
struggles which were yet to follow. 

It is not necessary for us to recapitulate here the story of 
those extraordinary victories which revealed the deep and 
wide-spread impression which the marvellous eloquence of 
Mr. Gladstone produced. In January last we wrote: “Under 
the standard of Mr. Gladstone a decisive Liberal victory is 
certain. Under any other leader victory at all is doubtful, and 
one which would crush the hopes of the party of reaction all 
but impossible.’ When we penned these words, the idea of a 
Liberal majority was generally treated as the wildest of 
dreams, and it was quietly assumed on every side that Mr. 
Gladstone was the man who made it impossible. Publicly and 
privately, in circles of professed Liberals as well as in Tory 
companies, we continually heard the same confident assu- 
rances that the great Liberal chief had worn out his powers 
and sacrificed his reputation. Beardless boys, who have yet to 
win their spurs in political life, presumed to attempt the fask of 
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‘ putting down’ the most distinguished statesnan of his time. 
Those of us who never lost our faith, and who felt it an 
imperative duty to take every opportunity of proclaiming that 
faith, had to bear not a little obloquy at the time. We 
can smile now—we did often smile during that first fortnight 
in April—at the imputations of recklessness, wild fanaticism, 
rash disregard to the true interests of Liberalism, which were 
then so freely launched against us. Our vindication was 


' complete, as first the English boroughs and afterwards the 


counties, in which Toryism was supposed to have impregnable 
fortresses, pronounced in favour of Liberalism, as Wales gave 
an all but unanimous verdict to the same effect, and as Scot- 
Jand emphasized the same judgment by the return of the 
Liberal chief for Midlothian as the leader of a Scotch majority 
so overwhelming as to indicate the extinction of Toryism be- 
yond the border, while the papers which had been loudest in 
the depreciation of Mr. Gladstone were the first to hail him 
as the hero of the fight and to admit that he had done it all. 

There is no more remarkable feature in this extraordinary 
political revolution than the manifest inability of the Tories to 
accept their defeat with any approach to equanimity. In 
their malignant attacks upon Mr. Gladstone they have always 
fallen into the common error of mistaking violence for 
strength, coarse invective for eloquent denunciation, and un- 
mannerly insolence for biting sarcasm. With the same lack 
of delicate perception they now, in the hour of disaster, fancy 
that a fierce bluster may conceal their actual weakness, and 
that a scornful defiance of their victorious rivals will best 
exhibit that firm aud resolute spirit with which the strong and 
righteous man ought to accept a temporary reverse. They re- 
fuse to bow to the inevitable, and seem to believe that if they 
only put on the airs and assume the tone of conquerors, the 
world may before long come to accept them at their own valua- 
tion, to believe that they are masters of the situation, and that 
their defeat at the polling booth was more apparent than real, 
due to some combination of unhappy accidents, and in no way 
expressive of the true mind of the country as to the policy of 
the late Government. The extent of the disaster ought to 
have been decisive on this point. If the scale had been barely 
turned, and the Liberal party been returned to power with a 
narrow majority, and that won only in one class of consti- 
tuency, there would have been some justification for this 
endeavour to abate the significance of the victory and to 
explain it by reference to secondary causes comparatively 
slight and trivial in themselves, but nevertheless sufficient to 
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determine the issue when political opinion was hesitating and 
undecided and the opposing parties pretty evenly balanced. 
But in the face of a popular sentiment so strongly and 
emphatically expressed, revealing itself in such unexpected 
places and in such extraordinary intensity, uniting town and 
country and the different parts of the United Kingdom to an 
extent hardly witnessed before, and securing for Liberalism a 
majority to which there has been no parallel on either side for 
nearly half a century, such paltering with facts is worse than 
absurd. 

This inability on the part of the Tories to realize their own 
actual position is hardly wouderful, for their defeat was so 
complete a surprise that it must be difficult for them at once 
to adapt themselves to a change so sudden and so extreme. 
A few brief weeks since and they were dictating the law 
certainly at home and, as they fondly fancied, to all Europe. 
Now they can only gnash their teeth with rage as fierce but 
as impotent as that of Giant Pope in the dreamer’s won- 
drous vision. Up to the very end, too, they deluded themselves, 
and were deceived by others also, into an assured hope of 
victory. ‘The Times’ was once supposed to have some know- 
ledge of the drift of public opinion, but it was not till the very 
eve’ of the contest that it had even an inkling of the possible 
issues. A more humiliating exhibition of weakness and 
short-sightedness than has been furnished by the organ of 
the English plutocracy, during the whole of this memorable 
struggle, has never been witnessed in the history of our 
journalism. ‘The Times’ has often before made itself un- 
popular and offensive, but this is the first crisis at which 
its pitiable weakness has made it contemptible as well. 
It was never expected to show any devotion to principle, but 
the question which has been in every man’s mouth has 
been as to what has become of its brains. The childishness 
with which it now tries to persuade its readers that whoever 
has been wrong it has always been right, and that the new 
Ministry are only following on the lines of policy which it 
_ has laid down from the first, is ludicrous. Like Herod, it 
believes that its voice is the voice of a god; but Herod had 
some reckless flatterers who nursed, and indeed begot, the 
delusion, whereas the only believer in the oracle of Printing 
House Square is its inspirer. 

So recently as the beginning of March ‘The Times’ was 
unable to discover any change of public feeling. It did its 
utmost to foster the hallucination produced by the elections 
at Liverpool and Southwark, treating them as proof positive 
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that Mr. Gladstone’s oratory in Midlothian had produced no 
result, and that the country still approved the foreign policy 
of the late Ministry. It even went so far as to warn the 
Liberal chiefs that if they would not heed its counsels, and per- 
sisted in a line of criticism which it disapproved, Lord Beacons- 
field would probably return from the constituencies with a 
larger majority than ever. It may be questioned whether, even 
among the Tories themselves, at all events among the ‘men 
of light and leading,’ there were any who fully believed in so 
insane a prediction. But ‘The Times’ was confident on the 
point until the report that came in immediately after the 
dissolution created evident misgivings, which reflected them- 
selves in leaders, whose tone must have greatly disappointed 
those who expected to hear in them notes of assumed and 
even jubilant confidence. The Ministerial party might 
reasonably complain of this weakness at such a juncture, but 
we doubt whether even this hesitation sufficed materially to 
reduce their confidence. 

The feeling was not very different on the other side. To 
express any confident anticipations of a Liberal victory among 
Liberals themselves, in London or the region affected by it, 
was simply to provoke the incredulous smile or the expressive 
shrug of the shoulders, which told you more placidly than 
words that you were a wild enthusiast, whose sanguine temper 
was an object rather for compassion than admiration. ‘ Of 
course we hope you may be right, but it is hardly possible 
that you can yourself believe it.’ It was useless to employ 
argument, for every fact adduced was supposed to be coloured 
by a hope that was all too confident. It was not easy to 
hold fast one’s faith under such conditions; but perhaps one 
of the most amusing features of the whole is that of those 
who talked in this style one class are happily blessed with a 
memory which is altogether oblivious of these days of 
scepticism and depression, while another will quietly tell us 
that we only made a happy guess, and were as much sur- 
prised at its proving true as everybody else. 

The contrast between the actual result and the undoubting 
expectations of the large majority of people is certainly a 
curious one, and is not to be dismissed as incapable of ex- 
planation, or as sufficiently explained by the easy and pleasant 
theories of certain Tory writers, who treat the event as a mere 
surprise which is to be regarded with extreme alarm. A 
Conservative writer in ‘The Nineteenth Century’ for May 
says— 
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That the government of this country, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
should be at the mercy of a popular opinion working as it were under 
ground—invisible, inaudible, inscrutable, and throwing up no indications 
whatever to mark the course which it is taking; that it should be possible 
both for political parties and for the general public to remain in total 
ignorance of the intention of that great lower class which can turn 
elections at its will, is not only so remote from the common sense of 
politics, but so manifestly inconsistent with the maintenance of any 
dignified or regular system of government, that it is not necessary for a 
man to be on the losing side to make him anxious about our political 
future.” 


Accept this representation of the facts, and it would be diffi- 
cult to resist the inference. But is it possible that there could 
have been a popular opinion thus sedulously and successfully 
hiding itself from the light of day and skulking in secret 
until the time came when it could strike a blow which should 
be more terrible because so wholly unexpected ? The very 
suggestion appears to us absurd. ‘There were those who 
confidently expressed a sanguine hope that the Liberals 
would sweep the board, whose hope was based on what 
they regarded very sufficient grounds. The reason of their 
confidence is told in Mr. Kebbel’s own words, ‘they had 
taken the trouble to inquire into the matter.” They had 
studied the by-elections in all their surroundings, looking 
at the general political character of the boroughs in which 
they occurred, at the special conditiors of the contest, and at 
the records of previous struggles in the same place. They 
had observed the tone of leading provincial newspapers, and, 
where opportunity offered, conversed with local politicians as 
to the prospects of their own district. They had taken into 
account the opinion of London society, its clubs, and its 
journals, and given it due weight as a reflection of the state 
of feeling in the particular stratum of the community which 
it represents; but they also recognized the wide interval that 
separates London and the country, and made allowance for 
the apparent incapacity of the metropolis to understand the 
spirit of the provinces. The result of all was a calculation 
which the event has undoubtedly surpassed, but which still 
foretold a large Liberal majority. That these predictions of 
good met with as little faith as Cassandra’s prophecies of evil 
is admitted, and this widespread unbelief, even among those 
whose own desire was that they might prove true, is a curious 
phenomenon. It is not, however, so absolutely inexplicable 
as might at first sight appear. The defeat of 1874 had so 
completely upset all Liberal calculations, and exerted so 
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dispiriting an influence upon the party, that it was difficult 
to revive their hope, and they were only too ready to trust the 
confident and reiterated assertions of ‘The Times’ and other 
journals that the country was with the Government, and that 
even among professed Liberals there was a powerful section 
who had been disgusted by the opposition of the leaders to 
the Imperialist policy, and that their influence would be 
manifest at the polling booths. 

It must be remembered, too, that London opinion influences 
all parts of the country to an extent to which the opinion of 
no one district influences any other. There may be no belief 
in the robustness of London principle or in the soundness of 
its judgment, but there is—we should rather say was—a general 
conviction of the accuracy of its information. Not only are 
the London newspapers read everywhere, but the leading pro- 
vincial journals have their own London correspondents, who 


are expected to keep their readers aw courant with all metro- 


politan news. These London correspondents, of course, re- 
flected the views of the circle in which they moved. They 


travelled in suburban trains and omnibuses, they frequented. 


London clubs, they caught a distant echo of London society, 
and wherever they went they heard but one voice. It 


was almost impossible for them to understand that London - 


was isolated from the rest of the country. There is no pro- 
vineialism, indeed, more narrow than that of the Londoner, 
and the journalists share in it to its fullest extent. With 
such a consensus of opinion among the ruling classes of 
the metropolis, there could be only one result of an appeal to 
the country. This was the impression which was diffused far 
and wide; and though in various districts there were numbers 
who knew that the feeling of their own neighbourhood -was 
not thus Imperialist, they were naturally led to conclude that 
their’s was an exceptional condition. 

A curious illustration of the means by which the London 
view was propagated and of the effect it produced came 
under our own notice in Scotland last autumn. We met 
in the extreme north an Edinburgh barrister, who, Con- 
servative though he was, was compelled to admit the cer- 
tainty of Liberal success in his own country, but found 
consolation in the assurance that England would give an 
immense majority to his party. ‘I was told,’ he gravely 
assured us, ‘by a Scotch Liberal M.P. that, if Parliament 
had been dissolved immediately after the return from Berlin, 
therewould not have been a single Liberal elected by any 
constituency south of the Humber.’ Any attempt to point 
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out the absurdity of such a statement was futile. He knew 
nothing of the region south of the Humber, but had faith in 
the authority of the Liberal senator, who had the best sources 
of information, and his stolid faith interposed an insuperable 
barrier to all argument. He was a type of a large class 
to be found everywhere, who were borne down by the over- 
whelming force of the sentiment of London on the subject. 
Thus, in all classes, except the people, who were quietly left 
out of account, there was a despondency which became simply 
irrational. So absolutely ignorant were those who accepted 
the views of the circle to which they themselves belonged of 
the direction in which the current of opinion had set, even 
among those dwelling immediately around them, that appre- 
hensions were whispered as to the safety of Mr. Faweett’s 
seat in Hackney, while within two hours of the declaration of 
the poll in Chelsea earnest Liberals, whose position seemed 
to entitle them to speak with some authority, were expressing 
the gravest fears as to the result. 

Accidental circumstances, which at the time appeared 
specially fortunate to the Government, but which, as the 
event proved, only lured them to their ruin, helped to confirm 
and extend this desponding view of Liberal prospects. It 
would have been impossible to select three constituencies 
which, for different reasons, were more calculated to give a 
false idea of the general sentiment of the country than 
Sheffield, Liverpool, and Southwark. The first had not only 
been demoralized politically by the influence of Mr. Roebuck, 
but had shown a sympathy with the Jingo policy, which had 
not been shared even in the time of the fiercest excitement 
by any great popular constituency outside the metropolis. 
The second has always been a stronghold of Toryism, and 
though in the third Liberalism is dominant, it has been long 
so weakened by intestine divisions that it was unable to put 
forth its proper strength. The Tory seers resolved to ignore 
the special conditions in all these cases, and to interpret these 
elections as the answer of the nation to the appeals of Mr. 
Gladstone. They found it pleasant to deceive themselves, 
and the result, as described by Mr. Kebbel, was that ‘ with 
the cheers of the great Southwark victory still ringing in 
its ears, the Government, on appealing to the country, went 
down in a moment, as though the ground beneath its feet 
had been a quicksand.’ Not the least remarkable point, 
especially when looked at in the light of Mr. Kebbel’s theory, 
which is largely accepted by his party, was the absolute 
reversal of the Southwark eer In March Mr. Clarke 
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had a majority of fifty over his two Liberal competitors com- 
bined. A month later he was nearly fourteen hundred 
below the second Liberal member. Is it possible to con- 
ceive that this was due to a suppression of popular opinion 
at the first election ? Solvuntur tabule risu. The supposition 
is, to use the writer’s own words, ‘remote from the com- 
mon sense of politics.’ The great victory in Southwark 
was, indeed, the happiest incident that could have occurred 
for the Liberal party. It showed them the peril of a 
false security ; it was an impressive lesson on the folly of 
divisions ; it aroused a passionate desire to wipe off the dis- 
grace. The recovery of both seats in the borough was the 
least of the happy results that followed the temporary disaster 
which helped to buoy the Government with a false confidence, 
and to mislead political seers as to the probabilities of the 
general election. But for it, it is possible that we might 
still have been wrangling over the earlier phases of the 
Eastern Question at home, while fresh difficulties would have 
been accumulating abroad; the Sultan might still have been 
carrying on his old policy of evasive promises, masking his 
oppressive misgovernment everywhere, in full reliance on his 
very good friend the English Premier; Lord Lytton might 
still be indulging in grand schemes for the settlement of 
Afghanistan, and his Ministers creating fresh deficits in the 
revenue for their successors to meet; the East of Europe 
might still be agitated by rumours as to the designs of that 
Austro-German alliance in which was all Lord Salisbury’s 
hope; and at home we might have been drifting on to a state 
of still more wretched financial muddle and deficit under the 
happy-go-lucky management of Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
with his pleasant assurances that in finance the Government 
would compare favourably with its predecessor, while ‘The 
Times’ would still have been protesting that the country was 
in favour of this turbulent yet feeble policy. Happily the 
Southwark election and those which preceded it were egre- 
giously misinterpreted, and the hour of our deliverance came. 

We have little patience with those who, having so com- 
pletely failed to read the signs of the times, and so mistaken 
the spirit of the country, turn round now upon the people and 
reproach them for recklessness and caprice. Our contention 
is that whenever the electors in any large borough outside the 
narrow ring in which Conservatism is rampant, including 
London, Liverpool, and Sheffield, have had an opportunity 
of expressing their judgment on foreign politics since the 
opening of the Eastern Question, they have pronounced 
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against the Imperialist policy. Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Oldham, Reading were among the constituencies to 
which appeal was made at different crises in the struggle, 
and they all returned one answer. But the Tories shut their 
eyes to what was unwelcome, and so they could not see, and 
now they attribute to the caprice or secrecy of the people 
errors due only to their infatuation and to the intoxication 
arising out of the boastings of their own arrogant Imperialism. 

Nothing could be weaker than the suggestion that the Liberal 
victory was due to organization. All that it really means is 
that the party of progress would not gratify their opponents 


_ by quarrelling among themselves. At the previous election a 


considerable number of Liberal seats were shamefully sacri- 
ficed by internal divisions, and the Tory managers would 
have been greatly rejoiced to see the same process repeated. 
If they are not grossly belied, they took steps in some cases 
to promote the interesting family quarrels, by which they 
hoped to profit, and it is the bitterness of vexation at their 
cruel disappointment which finds vent in their feeble whinings 
over the superior organization of their opponents. We are 
not concerned to deny that the Birmingham method, to which 
the nickname of the ‘caucus’ has very unfairly been attached, 
contributed to the Liberal victory, but only by accomplishing 
an object which is perfectly legitimate—the consolidation of 
party strength. If candidates are to be thrust upon constitu- 
encies by small and irresponsible cliques, or are to thrust 
themselves upon a party whose name they choose to usurp, 
but whose interests they sacrifice, Toryism will be able con- 
tinually to repeat the game it played so successfully in 1874. 
The ‘caucus’ prevents this waste of Liberal force by providing 
that a candidate shall be selected by a body fairly representa- 
tive of the party whose suffrages he seeks, and of whose prin- 
ciples he desires to be an exponent. It would be superfluous 
to attempt a justification of the plan now, for it has justified 
itself on the confession of some who were formerly its critics, 
and are now driven to admit that it was only its possible 
abuses to which they took exception. It is simply the appli- 
cation of common sense to political arrangements; and the 
practical wisdom of the expedient is abundantly attested by 
the vehement rage with which it is assailed by those whose 
clever little game it has spoiled. 
There is a strong tendency to exaggerate the value of orga- 
nization, and to attribute to opponents a superiority in respect 
to it which is purely imaginary. It is extremely amusing 
when there is an opportunity of learning the secrets of the 
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different camps in a great electoral struggle to find how in 
each there is a prevalent impression of the extraordinary 
compactness and admirable discipline which is to be found in 
the other. Naturally the managers on both sides are pain- 
fully alive to the deficiencies in their own working, and as 
~ those of their opponents are hidden from them, to attribute to 
‘them a perfection of arrangement which they, on the other 
hand, know that they do not even approach. But, at the best, 
organization can only use the votes which exist; it cannot 
create them where they are not. No machinery in the world; 
could have returned three members for Birmingham or Glas- | 
gow had there not been such a preponderance of Liberal votes | 
as allowed of their being distributed so as to neutralize the 
restraint imposed by the minority clause. Want of method 
might have led to the wasting of the votes there were, but the 
most ingenious method could not have manipulated votes 
there were not. As to any central organization, the party 
‘lost at least as much as if gained. Mr. Adams was very 
zealous, but the wisdom of some parts of his tactics, and espe- 
cially of their most distinctive feature, was extremely question- 
able. He was bent on maintaining the union of the party, 
and in order to do this was content to tolerate some so-called 
Liberals who had distinguished themselves by their steady 
opposition to the foreign policy of their leader. More than 
one of this class owes his seat to the resolute discouragement 
of the central committee to any attempts to disturb them on 
the part of more enthusiastic Liberals who were not content 
to be thus misrepresented. We can only hope that those to 
whom this place of repentance has been opened will show a 
due appreciation of the forbearance with which they have 
been treated. 
_ It has been necessary to deal with these specious explana- 
tions of the Liberal success, for on a right understanding of 
its nature, and of the causes which have led up to it, may 
depend the proper use of the great majority that has been 
secured. It is not a scratch crew, nor is it a company got 
together by clever party tactics; it is a powerful representa- 
tion of the strong and growing democratic sentiment of the 
nation. The advanced Liberals never formed so important a 
section of the party before, and yet, numerous as they are, 
' they by no means adequately represent the immense prepon- 
q derance of their sentiments among the Liberals in the con- 
| stituencies. Among the other delusions which have been 
rudely shattered by the elections, not the least noteworthy is 
that which at one time prevailed as to the importance of the 
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‘moderate Liberals.’ A few of them have no doubt been 
returned, but even they can hardly persuade themselves that 
the constituencies have chosen them because of a ‘ moderat- 
ism’ which, in truth, has only been condoned partly because of 
past services and partly because of the determination of the 
‘whip’ to suppress all division. Still Buckinghamshire ‘knows 
Mr. Lambert no more; young Mr. Watkin has been consigned 
to that obscurity out of which Grimsby ought never to have 
lifted him; Dundee has found a worthier citizen than Mr. 
Yeaman to represent her true opinions; the Tower Hamlets 
have properly rejected Mr. Samuda; Mr. Beaumont, with all 
the advantages of possession on his side, and with a Liberal- 
ism in some respects in advance of his younger colleague, is 
placed second on the poll in Northumberland; and Mr. 
Walter, the worst offender of the whole, because of his capa- 
city for mischief, sits by favour of Tory votes, and would not 
have had even that poor satisfaction if the Berkshire Liberals 
had found the sympathy they deserved at head-quarters. 
Never did more crushing disaster overtake a party than has 
fallen on this small Whig fraction, and never was it more 
richly merited. 

The simple truth, which all these specious explanations are 
invented to conceal, but which it would be infinitely safer and 
wiser at once to admit, is that the verdict of the people has 
been given against the Beaconsfield policy. The democracy has 
awakened to a consciousness of its power, and the first use it 
has made of it is to condemn the political trickster, whom the 
aristocracy and ‘upper ten thousand,’ with the Evangelical 
clergy in general, delighted to honour. This is the most sig- 
nificant fact of the crisis. Henceforth our policy will be in- 
creasingly controlled by the democracy, and its influence will 
certainly not be in favour of Toryism. We are in perfect 
agreement with ‘ Index’ in his remarkable article in ‘ The Fort- 
nightly Review’ for May, that the Imperialism of Lord 
Beaconsfield is a different thing from the Toryism even of the 
late Lord Derby, to say nothing of the mild and progressive 
Conservatism of Sir Robert Peel. But we should venture to 
differ from this eminent writer if he has the idea that the more 
sober-minded type of Conservative statesmanship which was 
approved by the middle classes is ever likely to find favour 
with the democratic constituencies. The meretricious glitter 
and show of the Imperialist régime was that which secured for 
it the temporary popularity which it enjoyed ; and if the Tory 
party is to recover supremacy, it must be under a leader who 
understands how to touch the popular imagination by some 
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similar device. To suppose that the democracy, becoming 
more educated and more familiar with political facts and prin- 
ciples every day, will rally to the support of the class institu- 
tions by which they are overshadowed is to indulge a vain 
dream. We can conceive of circumstances which might 
awaken a special hatred of their immediate social superiors, 
or excite their feelings against the Nonconformists with whom 
they are at present so closely allied, and which might tempt 
them to support an aristocratic party that dazzled them with 
some vision of national glory or some direct offer of class 
advantages. But that the popular vote will be given for 
Toryism, pure and simple, as it is incarnated either in Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Cranbrook, Lord Cairns, or Sir Stafford 
Northcote (each of whom represents a distinct type) is simply 
incredible. 

At present, with the doubtful exception of Sir Richard 
Cross, who has an inkling of what ought to be done, though 
without the tact and manner to do it wisely, the Tory leaders 
do not understand the people, whom they must attract to their 
standard if they are toregain power. There can be no clearer 
evidence of this than their treatment of Mr. Gladstone. It 
was the magic of his name, the power of his eloquence, and 
the impression produced by his character, which more than 
any other single cause, perhaps more than all others com- 
bined, won the election. He has been carried to power by a 
plebiscite which bore down all opposition. The popular vote 
meant the recall of Mr. Gladstone to power. The Liberals 
were sometimes taunted with having no programme, or a pro- 
gramme with a solitary article, ‘turn out the Tories.’ There 
was, at least, an appearance of truth in the charge, but it 
produced no impression. The counties accepted the Liberals 
without any large promises, and the secret of this unbounded 
confidence was faith in Mr. Gladstone. Yet every act that 
a party could employ to bring an opponent into contempt 
had been tried. He had been denounced in passionate 
rhetoric and lampooned in caricature, sneered at as vision- 
ary, and pitied as worn out or bereft of judgment, accused 
of treason and ridiculed for imbecility. Lord George Hamil- 
ton fancied he had effectually disposed of him in Midlothian, 
as Mr. Chaplin or Mr. Hanbury had done in the House of 
Commons. As for the eminent members of the Government, 
they could only look down with a pitying superiority upon 
the fallen statesman who was bent on wrecking the great 
reputation which once was his. It was thus that they hoped 
to discredit him, and at one time it seemed as though they 
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had succeeded. All snobdom, without exception, caught up 
their idea, and the most brainless chatterers felt themselves 
entitled to drawl out their inane observations about Mr. Glad- 
stone and his postcards. How far the spirit had infected the 
middle classes we do not care to speculate.. The waters wear 
away the stones, and there were some who should have been 
able to maintain their loyalty, on whom the constant reitera- 
a a these miserable criticisms had produced too much 
effect. 

But with the people these arts utterly failed. When the 
Jingo fever was at its height, Mr. Gladstone had to face a 
brief storm of unpopularity, but it soon subsided, and was fol- 
lowed by a reaction, which has raised him to a position never 
reached by any former statesman. The enthusiasm of the popu- 
lar demonstrations, succeeded as they have been by more prac- 
tical signs of loyal support, was the most emphatic rebuke that 
could have been administered to the shameless and persistent 
malignity with which the Liberal chief had been assailed. A 
more generous as well as more sagacious estimate of the 
spirit of the people, would have saved the party from the 
egregious blunder which precipitated its fall. They were 
weak enough to fancy that the straightforward artizan would 
judge by the same laws as the exquisites of the West End, and 
that breaches of good taste, such as answering ‘ cads”\on post- 
cards, which offended the delicate sensibilities of the latter, 
would be equally offensive to the former. They did not under- 
stand that the very frankness of the correspondence they 
despised, and the simplicity of spirit and life which it indicated 
to them, and which seemed so vulgar, has a fascination for 
the people. They were unable—alas for themselves !—to under- 
stand the magnanimity and nobility of the man; and it was 
pleasant for them to believe that the extraordinary abilities 
which nature had not qualified them to measure, much less to 
rival, and the marvellous activity which they certainly had no 
disposition to imitate, were signs of mental weakness. There 
is nothing so comforting to men of narrow mind and heart as 
to believe that genius is akin to madness, and that heroism has 
about it a touch of hypocrisy and claptrap. But the people 
do not judge thus rashly. The intellectual power and the 
moral grandeur of Mr. Gladstone alike impressed them. They 
admired him, they trusted him, they kindled with a righteous 
indignation against his calumniators, they clearly perceived 
that his devotion to the popular cause was the secret of the 
hatred with which ‘ society’ regarded him. The clubs, echo- 
ing the cry of their journals, laughed at him as a verbose dis- 
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elaimer. “So Lord Beaconsfield himself had said, and ‘ The 
Times ’ in cold blood had repeated and accentuated the unman- 
nerly abuse of his post-prandial speech. Yet this rhetoric, so 
much abused, moved the whole nation. What was listened to 
by hundreds was read by thousands and tens of thousands. 
In the workshops, in their political clubs, among the factory 
workers of Lancashire, or the miners of Wales, or the farmers 
of Bedfordshire, those speeches were conned over and discussed 
in a fashion that could hardly be understood by the self- 
satisfied man of intellect, who scanned the leader of ‘ The 
Times’ or ‘ The Telegraph,’ and then thought himself compe- 
tent to pronounce an opinion on a speech of which he had 
read nothing except the sentences the critics had seen fit to 
extract for their own purposes. 

* This is the real secret of the political revolution which will 
make this year a memorable era. The Liberals had little to 
offer the people, but they had a great leader, who in the eyes 
of vast multitudes was a representative of a righteous policy, 
of whom any nation might be proud. That the new Ministry 
‘will do real work we have no doubt. They believe in progress, 
and are fully alive to the extent to which the work of neces- 
sary reform has been left in arrear by their predecessors. 
There are old Whigs in the Cabinet, but the dominant force 
is advanced Liberalism. Nor is it to be denied that the 
Government would have but a short tenure of power should 
it attempt to pursue a ‘rest-and-be-thankful’ policy. The 
nation takes it for granted that the Ministers are not ‘stuffed 
clothes-bags ’ labelled Liberal, but true men in sympathy with 
progress and determined on proving their Liberalism a reality 
and a power. Still it was not any passionate enthusiasm for 
reform that secured the great majority on which the Ministry 
lean. Nonconformists will have a Burials Bill, but there was 
not on their part any feverish impatience to snatch at a pear 


_ so ripe that it was ready to fall into their hands. There is , 


abroad a general conviction that the absurd anomaly which 
gives a vote to the dweller on one side of a street because he 
happens to be within the boundaries of a borough, and refuses 
it to his opposite neighbour solely because his house is outside 
the favoured circle, must be abolished. But the interest in 
relation even to this equitable reform was comparatively 
languid. Perhaps the farmers, who have transferred their 
allegiance to the Liberals, are of all classes the most ex- 
poten’ and, unlike many expectants, are pretty certain to 

ave their hopes realized. But with that exception it cannot 
“be said that the zeal of the multitudes, who in every part of 
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the country have rallied to the Liberal standard with a 
dctermination to carry it to victory, has been stimulated by the 
expectation of great legislative changes. Their numbers 
have been swelled by the accession of an indefinite class, who 
were wearied of the protracted commercial depression, and 
rightly believed that there could be no permanent improve- 
ment until there was a restoration of political quiet and 
confidence. But the force which welded together the various 
sections of Liberalism into one, and gave it unity, solidity, 
and resistless strength, was conscience. Society and the clubs 
bad agreed that righteousness had nothing to do with national 
affairs, and that those who appealed to such considerations 
were weak sentimentalists, utterly disqualified for dealing with 
the practical business of the world. The one question which 
English statesmen had to ask was as to the interests of their 
country, and once satisfied about that, they would be weak 
indeed if they allowed themselves to be fettered by seruples 
about international duty. ‘To support the Turkish empire it 
might be nevessary to leave vast provinces, with boundless 
capabilities for agricultural and commercial development, a 
comparative waste, and to doom their inhabitants to a cruel 
and crushing oppression ; but if British interests demanded it, 
we must become partakers in the crime by upholding the 
power of the criminal. In order to secure a ‘scientific 
frontier,’ as a defence against the aggression of Russia, at best 
barely possible, and the fear of which was a discredit to our 
British spirit, we might have to plunder Afghanistan of 
provinces; but to suffer the rights of a savage to interfere with 
measures necessary to the safety of the Indian empire would 
be a mere piece of Quixotry not the more to be tolerated 
because it seemed to have the sanction of Christianity. It 
might seem to be hard that Cetewayo and the Zulus should 
be disturbed in their kraals, but as they lay on the immediate 
confines of British settlements, and their strength would be a 
menace to our colonists, there was no alternative but to 
' subdue them. The reasoning would have been perfect, pro- 
vided we were a pagan nation, and that the first principle of 
our religion and our politics was that ‘ might is right.’ It 
was paganism in its baldest and most offensive form, pa- 
ganism that wore no disguise and made no apology for itself, 
that was openly advocated in journals ‘ written by gentlemen 
and for gentlemen;’ that was rampant in West-End clubs, 
having not a few sympathizers in the ‘ Reform’ itself; that 
was assumed to be under the special patronage of the ‘ moderate 
Liberals ;’ that was defended by the interesting champions of 
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Christianity who are now so gallantly defending its claims 
against the attacks of Mr. Bradlaugh; that, shame to tell, 
found preachers even in Christian pulpits, who clothed its 
utterances in unctuous phrases and pointed to its doings as 
the fulfilment of Prophetic Writ and the working out of a 
grand national destiny. 

But they did not and could not impose on the nation. The 
popular instinct was too healthy to be thus egregiously mis- 
led. While Evangelical clergymen were singing the praises of 
Lord Beaconsfield as a ‘heaven-born minister,’ the people 
were nursing their contempt for such a miserable travesty of 
Christian teaching, and quietly waiting for the opportunity to 
teach the world that they, at least, had a conscience. It was 
because Dissenters had, from the first, taken so prominent a 
part in the education of this moral sentiment that they have 
been leaders in the great national movement which has 
rescued the country from the political charlatanerie under whose 
reckless and unskilful pilotage the vessel of the State was being 
steered on to the rocks. Nonconformists would deceive them- 
selves were they to suppose that the unprecedented Liberal 
success to which they have so materially contributed implied 
a verdict of the constituencies in their favour on the great 
issue of Disestablishment. They resolved, as they have often 
done before, to subordinate sectional considerations to great 
national interests, and they have their reward in the decisive 
triumph of the principles for which they contended, and in 
the ascendency of the patriot statesman to whom they have 
yielded an allegiance not only hearty but enthusiastic. But 
they would only retard their own ultimate success, as well as 
compromise their own political character, were they now to take 
advantage of circumstances which may seem to be favourable 
in order to press on a question the time for whose settlement 
is evidently drawing near, but has certainly not yet come. 
Their position is unquestionably a strong one, so strong 
that they can well afford to wait. The tendency of the 
Liberal party is seen, not in politicians like Mr. Albert Grey, 
with his very needless and ungracious profession of attach- 
ment to the State Church, or Mr. E. N. Buxton, who, in 
addressing a constituency, among whom he would not have 
ventured even to make an appearance but for Nonconformist 
support, avowed his opposition to Disestablishment, that is, 
to keep the very men in whom he was trusting for a seat 
in Parliament in a state of political inferiority, but in a high- 
spirited, courageous, and talented young man like Mr. Her- 
bert Gladstone, who does not fear to admit that Liberals will 
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before long have to deal with the ecclesiastical monopoly, 
even as they have dealt with other monopolies before. The 
former belong to the old Whig party, whose days are almost 
over, the latter is representative of that truer and deeper 
Liberalism to which the future of the party belongs. Non- 
conformists may well adopt the words of Mr. Gladstone on a 
memorable occasion: ‘Time is on our side. The great 
social forces which move onwards in their might and majesty, 
and which the tumult of our debates does not for a moment 
impede or disturb, these great social forces are against you; 
they are marshalled on our side.’ Where there is this con- 
fidence there need be no hurry or impatience, still less should 
there be any desire to complicate the difficulties or force 
the hands of leaders. By the testimony of friends and foes, 
the honours of the fight belong mainly to the Nonconformists, 
and no one has acknowledged this more frankly or with more 
grace than the Prime Minister. With that they may rest 
content. It is simply impossible that a great section of the 
community, which has given such unmistakable proof of its 
power, and is admitted to be the bone and sinew of the ruling 
political party, should long be doomed to a position of 
political inferiority solely because of its religious convictions. 
We would very earnestly address the same warnings 
against impatience, and the suspicion and restlessness which 
impatience is apt to engender, to the Liberals below the 
gangway. Mr. Gladstone is in a great majority, but his posi- 
tion is one of extreme difficulty. The snake is scotched but 
not killed, and the temper of the Opposition shows that they 
will do their utmost to embarrass his action. Sir Stafford 
Northcote was a failure as leader of the Tories, but as 
leader of the Opposition his weakness is even more con- 
spicuous. It might also appear as though the office had been 
put in commission, and he were content to share its respon- 
sibilities with Sir Drummond Wolff and Mr. Chaplin. For the 
present, at all events, the more violent of the party are 
allowed full license, and they abuse it for the purpose of 
worrying the Premier in every possible way. The action 
against Mr. Bradlaugh is a scandal, if it has not already be- 
come a serious difficulty for the House. We understand and 
share in the objection to the member for Northampton, but 
Northampton has elected him, and those who most dislike the 
choice may, and if they are true to the principles of religious 
liberty must, still more dislike the attempt to establish a new 
religious test for the purpose of excluding even an unbeliever 
from Parliament. Those who believe in the living God and 
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the power of the truth resent the idea that His honour needs 
such vindication as would be provided by those who would 
force our legislators to avow their faith in some ‘deity or 


‘other.’ There is, indeed, something extremely ludicrous in the 


suggestion that religion, imperilled by the action of men like 
Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Bright, is to be 
defended by the gallantry of Mr. Chaplin and his friends, 
who one day attempt to suppress Mr. Bradlaugh, and the 
next speak and vote in favour of that notorious horse-race 
which does more to corrupt the morals of the country than 
all the writings of the infidels of the day put together. But 


.grotesquely absurd as the idea may seem, it is being worked for 


the annoyance of the Prime Minister, and it is but one of the 
weapons which will be used for the purpose. The device is 
an old one, but often as it has been expected, it is ever 
reappearing ; and so subtle is it, that it succeeds in deceiving 
some even of the elect. 

A more awkward and embarrassing question could not 
easily have arisen than that which Mr. Bradlaugh has raised. 
Though the Ministry contributed nothing to the difficulty, they 
are sure to be hampered by it. That they will sustain any 
permanent injury is not to be believed, for there is too much 
sense in the country to allow of pretentious hypocrisy on the 
one hand, and intolerant exclusiveness on the other, mislead- 
ing the people. There is an intense repugnance to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, which is shared by many who have a certain 
degree of sympathy with his unbelief. There is also in the 
minds of another and a smaller section an objection to allow- 
ing an atheist a share in the making of our laws and the 
control of the Government. But when the question has to be 
fairly dealt with, the reason of the country will endorse the 
conclusion already reached by all true Liberals, that a test of 
Theism is just as contrary to equity as a test of Christianity, 
of Protestantism, or of Anglicanism. ‘The position taken on 
such a question as that started by the Northampton election 


is really a test of the robustness of a man’s Liberalism. 


Nothing can enable him to maintain his ground except a 
resolution to do right whatever be the consequence. It might 
be urged on a doubting Nonconformist Liberal, that the men 
who are so eager to have his support for excluding Mr. 
Bradlaugh are the representatives of the party who so long 
excluded him, and if they had the power would exclude him 


still;.that much of their professed zeal for God is in reality 
@ desire to annoy Mr. Gladstone; that the confession of 


various Tories that they would have raised no objection to 
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Mr. Bradlaugh’s taking the oath if he had not himself paraded 
the peculiarity of his position, shows how shallow are their 
principles ; and that the Ultramontanes who are abusing their 
their own liberty in order to oppress others, would be equally 
readyto suppress all Protestants. But there is a strong religious 
sentiment which might overbear all such considerations, were 
it not in itself held in check by a still stronger religious 
principle—that principle of righteousness which is the heart 
of all true Liberalism. The eloquent advocacy of this prin- 
ciple by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright gives them another 
claim to the confidence of the party. The men who could 
suggest that they have any sympathy with Mr. Bradlaugh are 
base slanderers, whose calumnious falsehoods can only recoil on 
themselves. If these great Christian statesmen have pleaded 
for his admission to the House it has been in opposition to 
all their own religious instincts, and simply because they 
would not allow their hatred of his opinions to betray them 
into injustice to the man or treason to liberty. 

' A question of a like kind has arisen in relation to Lord 
Ripon’s appointment. For the expediency of that nomina- 
tion the Ministry of course are responsible. On it we pronounce 
no opinion, because we have no adequate means of judging the 
qualitications of the new Governor General for his most arduous 
position. But the Prime Minister knows him, and he must 
also have anticipated the prejudices which his appointment 
would irritate and call forth. We are prepared to trust Mr. 
Gladstone’s judgment, and if the Marquis was in his view the 
best man available for the office, we rejoice that he was not so 
weak as to pass him over because he was a Roman Catholic. 
Nonconformists have no reason to espouse the cause of Roman 
Catholics ; and when we see the representatives of the Romish 
Church in the House of Commons displaying such furious 
intolerance, it makes it all the harder to protest against the 
application to one of their own number of that principle of 
exclusiveness of which they have made themselves the fiercest 
advocates. But our disgust with Mr. O’Donnell and his 
friends must not deflect us from the straight path of truth. 
Lord Ripon’s Romanism ought not in our judgment to be 
regarded either as a qualification or a disqualification for 
political office. The Postmaster General recently took upon him- 
self to lecture certain friends of religious equality for their in- 
tolerance in objecting to the appointment. We quite agree with 
him, and confess ourselves unable to understand the logic of 
gentlemen who, in one breath, insist that the nation hasno right 
to give its sanction to a particular creed or church when they 
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are the sufferers from the preference, and in the next, outrage 
the right for which they have just been contending by putting 
a stigma on Romanists or on atheists, as the case may be. But 
we dissent from one of Mr. Fawcett’s reasons, and one he puts 
prominently forward, as heartily as we agree with his conclu- 
sions. He saysthe Roman Catholics of Great Britain are one- 
sixth of the population, and yet there is an outcry because Mr. 
Gladstone has given two offices out of fifty. There is no con- 
nection between the two points. The Roman Catholics are not 
one-sixth of the Liberal party, and, in truth, gave it little or 
no help. But the question is one of principle, not of numbers. 
When Mr. Fawcett introduces the latter point he surrenders 
the very position for which he is contending ; for he bases his 
argument on the religious opinions of the Marquis of Ripon, 
instead of advancing the one irrefragable plea for equality in 
political privilege, irrespective of religious opinion. On this 
ground we take our stand, and only regret that any Liberals 
should have been so inconsistent as to complain of Mr. Glad- 
stone for the consistent application of their own principle. 
Unfortunately there are some whose only idea of liberty is 
liberty for themselves, or at most for Evangelical Protestants. 

The worst of these little discontents, trivial in themselves, 
is that the Tories take advantage of them to sow dissensions 
in the Liberal ranks. To one section they appeai on religious 
grounds; with the Whigs who were bitten by the Jingo mania 
they adopt another tone. With the latter, the Karolyi 
letter, than which a nobler document has seldom been indited 
by a statesman, is their favourite weapon. English statesman 
never occupied a more honourable position than that which 
Mr. Gladstone assumed in that correspondence. If there 
was humiliation for the country at all, it was through the 
action of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues. For months 
they allowed it to be supposed that their hope was in Austria, 
and that they did not regard with disfavour the designs on 
the Balkan peninsula which were freely attributed to her all 
over the Continent. It was of his belief in their designs that 
Mr. Gladstone spoke. Austria distinctly repudiated them, 
and then he recalled his criticism. It was Austria that was 
forced to explain, but it suited the purposes of the Tory party 
to represent Mr. Gladstone as humiliating himself, and they 
do not hesitate to proclaim far and wide that the Prime 
Minister has had to apologize to the Emperor of Austria. It 
may be a clever party move, but what is to be said of its 
patriotism or its justice ? 

But in the face of such an Opposition, is it unreasonable to 
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ask the more ardent Liberals below the gangway to exercisea 
little forbearance, if they feel that forbearance is necessary ? 
The pressure of time itself is serious, and seems to us indeed 
one cause of difficulty. Less than three months can be given 
to the work of the year, but the Ministry have determined to 
do more in this fag end of a session than was accomplished in 
the whole of a Conservative Parliament. The supplementary 
Budget shows that our financial affairs are once more in the 
hands of a master, who is resolved on using his great power 
for the good of the country. It shows that the genius of its 
author is as brilliant as when it first burst on the world in 
the magnificent series of budgets which revealed his power. 
The farmers, in particular, may rejoice that at last there is 
a Minister prepared to deal with their crying grievances and 
redress. If Irish members thought less of themselves and 
more of the eountry, about which they talk so much and so 
unwisely, they would see that the measures introduced this 
session are an earnest of equitable legislation for Ireland. 
To expect them to listen to reason would be foolish indeed. 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Donnell think it their duty to make 
themselves disagreeable, and they succeed in discharging 
it to perfection. To them itis not a matter of the slightest 
importance that they are dealing with a Ministry intent on 
doing justice to Ireland. They have a réle to play, and they 
will play it. But it would certainly be a pity if their spirit 
proved to be infectious, and if advanced Liberals showed 
themselves lacking, we will not say in generosity, but in com- 
mon sense. The essential condition to the maintenance of the 
Liberal power is confidence. That confidence Mr. Gladstone 
has fully merited, and should receive in no unstinted measure. 
Such a legacy of difficulties and complications has not been 
bequeathed to a Premier for many a day, and he is grappling 
manfully with them. Even if in some cases, as, for example, 
the recall of Sir Bartle Frere, he has not acted at once as we 
should desire, knowledge of his character should give the 
assurance that he will do the best possible, even if he does 
not immediately fulfil the expectations we have naturally 
formed? Is it impossible for advanced Liberals to exercise 
some trust? Of this, at least, they may be sure: the country 
trusts its own chosen leader, and will exact a severe account 
from any Liberals—whether they be old Whigs, zealous for the 
preservation of rabbits, or perfervid Radicals, too eager about 
some of their ‘ annuals’ or impatient of any delay in punish- 
ing an aggressive proconsul—who impair his power for good, 
shorten his tenure of office, or worry the patriotic statesman 
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who, at seventy years of age, is addressing himself to hard toil 
in the cause of progress with a spirit and energy that may well 
shame younger men. [appily the party seem to be acquiring 
a coherence and unity which seemed lacking two or three 
weeks ago. If there were any who allowed personal mortifi- 
cations to affect their action, they are beginning to understand 
the folly of giving the reins to their individual ambition, 
and to find that if they cannot resist the temptation they 
will have no abettors in their factious proceedings. The 
fierce fires of Tory hate are also doing something to wield 
together the mass of Liberalism. The mutilations in the 
Burials Bill will tell still further in the same direction. Non- 
conformists cannot accept a measure which leaves the real 
grievance unredressed, and the Bill must be restored to its 
original shape, and even further improved in the Commons, 
and the party will reap the advantage of having a common 
object for which to fight. Its members may have been too 
confident of an easy victory. Everything that compels them 
to assert their power will give them more unity and more 
Atrength. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


4 HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


Italy and Her Invaders: 376-476. By Tomas Hopexiy, 
B.A. In Two Vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


. If an apology were required for the issue of this important work, it is 
amply forthcoming in the elaborate closing chapter of the second volume, 
wherein the author discusses the causes of the fall of the Western Empire. 
It naturally seems a work of difficulty, after all that has been written by 
the stately Gibbon and others upon this momentous period, for an author 
to strike out an independent line of thought and treatment; but this Mr. 
Hodgkin has been very largely successful in doing. The work shows 
thoughout that he is animated by the spirit of the true historian, and such 


_ faults as it possesses are those of style. There are occasional passages 


also where comparisons instituted between the leading personages in the 
narrative and European characters and events of our own day fail to 
strike us harmoniously, either from a certain roughness in the handling or 
from a lack of appositeness in detail ; but these defects are remediable, and 
in no sense touch the high and solid merit of the history. It is a triumph 
for Mr. Hodgkin to have taken up a story upon which the eloquence of 
previous historians has been unsparingly lavished, and to have invested it 
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with new interest. To begin with, this history comes to us with the 
strong claim upon our attention —that it is not superfluous —a high 
claim, if a negative one. But when the reader plunges in medias res 
he will discover other merits of a positive character. Four great Italian 
visitations are described with a fulness and an authoritativeness which 
upon these matters will give to the narrative a distinct and special position 
in Roman history; viz., the Visigothic invasion, the Hunnish invasion, 
the Vandal invasion, and the Herulian mutiny. After the last named 
occurrence begins the modern history of Italy. With the space at our 
command it is obviously impossible for us to give Mr. Hodgkin’s story 
that consideration to which it is legitimately entitled; and we must, 
therefore, content ourselves by indicating generally the nature of his 
work. Its chief object has been to ‘ trace some of the changes by which 
classical Italy, the kernel of the Roman Empire, the centre of govern- 
ment and law for the Western world, became that Italy of the Middle 
Ages, whose life was as rich in intellectual and artistic culture as it was 
poor in natural cohesion and enduring political strength.’ The author, 


taking the widest view of these startling changes, not only deems it 


necessary to deal with their indigenous causes, but also to trace the his- 
tory of those fierce and wandering tribes which, by the indelible stains of 
blood, have imperishably associated their names with Rome in her period 
of decline. Consequently, the plot of the narrative, if we may so express 
it, is now fixed between the Alps and Etna, now at Byzantium, now in 
Gaul. Even in his opening pages, the author touches upon one of the 
primary causes of the great catastrophe, when he reminds us that in the 
period of seventy-three years which elapsed between the death of Severus 
and the accession of Diocletian, no fewer than eighteen emperors were 
recognized at Rome, besides a crowd of anti-emperors in the provinces, 
whose shifting, shadowy forms defy enumeration. Besides that disastrous 
moral effect which unstable authority naturally produces, what possible 
chance was there for the consolidation of an empire whose rulers were 
perpetually changing, and who had not the opportunity, even if they had 
the will, to aid in developing the resources of the state? To all this add 
‘ the inroads of the Germanic tribes, triumphs of the increasingly arrogant 
Persian kings, dilapidation of the frontier fortresses, utter exhaustion of 
the treasury, and above and beyond all, a depreciation of the currency 
such as the world hardly saw again till the days of the French assignat ; 
and the picture of this most miserable century is, not indeed complete, but 
at least sufficiently dark to disenchant us with that theory of Cesarism, 
of which it furnishes a fitting illustration.’ Wisely, moreover, we are 
called upon not to lose sight of the fact that a purely military rule is one 
that, sooner or later, must result in national anarchy and ruin. Confronted 
by this problem, how came.Rome to be cast from the pinnacle of her glory 
and splendour? Mr. Hodgkin is not afraid to probe the question to its 
depths. The’ strongest factor is, undoubtedly, the moral one. After an 
examination of Salvian’s treatise on the Divine Government—a treatise 
unrelieved by one gleam of brightness or of hope—our author justly 
NO. CXLIII. 138 
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observes that ‘ drearier than anything which he has written would be the 


thought that such a fabric as the Roman Empire, so splendid a creation — 


of the brain of man, an organization upon the whole so beneficial to the 
human race, could have perished without an adequate moral cause.’ That 
cause he gives us—the deep corruption of life and manners in the Roman 
world. At the same time he truly remarks that this taint was not found 
in the genuine old Roman character, but was imported into it from 
Greece. Looking back through the mists of prehistoric time, we can 
dimly discern the Aryan progenitors of the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Goths cherishing certain religious beliefs and certain ideas of a strong and 
pure morality which guarded the sanctity of the home. The Teutons, 
when they descended upon the dying empire, still preserved that precious 
Aryan inheritance intact. The Greeks had long since lost it or bartered 
it away for other gifts, the products of their delicious climate, their sensi- 
‘bility to artistic impressions, an analytical intellect, and a capacity for 
‘boundless doubt. In later ages Rome, influenced by her Hellenic sister, 
‘had lost it too, and the corruption of her great cities showed in all its 
chideousness the degradation which might be achieved by a civilization 
without morality and without God.’ The ‘barbarians’ came as a scourge 
to this effeminate and enervated Rome, and though they brought innumer- 
able evils in their train, ultimately the visitation led to the purification of 
the State and the construction of a new Italy. Not only were the ‘ bar- 
barians’ thus instrumental for good, but Mr. Hodgkin has revealed how 
much there was of value in the Latin and Greek writers of the time— 
Ammianus, Jornandes, Zosimus, Claudian, Sidonius, &. A long and 
interesting chapter is devoted to the letters and poems of Apollinaris 
Sidonius alone, and we gather from this how narrowly he escaped being 
a truly great writer. Giving his own colouring and exposition to materials 
which have already been skilfully handled by Mr. Freeman, the author 
demonstrates that previous study has not exhausted the meaning and 
value of these materials. In such a work, of course, there are certain 
characters—the most conspicuous figures of their epoch—who must be 
limned with care and amplitude. Amongst these are Theodosius, Stilicho, 
Alaric, Placidia, Attila, Ricimer, and Odovakar. The reader will be able 
to compare these portraits with the companion portraits in Gibbon. It 
would be unreasonable to expect in the younger historian the majestic and 
sonorous language which is the peculiar quality of the finished style of 
Gibbon ; neither can he compare with him in breaa@th or vigour of treat- 
ment; but there is certainly no lack of life and colour in the pages of Mr. 
Hodgkin. He does not always rise to the dignity of his theme, and loses 
sometimes the smaller elements of a great character by being absorbed in 
its larger developments. Nevertheless, his work is characterized by 
earnestness, candour, and ability. As an example of the author’s style, 
take this passage dealing with the character of Attila, in whom—pursu- 


ing his favourite method of comparison with moderns—Mr. Hodgkin 


traces a resemblance to the first Napoleon, when at the zenith of his 
glory :—‘As the Hun led Scythia and Germany against Gaul, so the 
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Corsican led Gaul and Germany against Scythia in the fatal campaign of 
18]2. The kings of Saxony and Bavaria were his Ardaric and Walamir ; 
Moscow his Orleans; Leipsic his Campus Mauriacensis. He won his 
Honoria from an emperor of the Romans, prouder and of longer lineage 
than Valentinian. Like Attila, he destroyed far more than he could 
rebuild; his empire, like Attila’s, lasted less than two decades of years, but 
unlike Attila, he outlived his own prosperity. Of course, even greater than 
any such resemblances are the differences between the uncultured intel- 
lect of the Tartar chieftain and the highly developed brain of the great 
Italian-Frenchman who played with battalions as with chessmen, who 
thought out the new Paris, who desired “ to go down to posterity with his 
code in his hand.” But the insatiable pride, the arrogance which beat 
down the holders of ancient thrones and trampled them like the dust 
beneath their feet, the wide-stretching schemes of empire, the haste which 
forbade their conquests to endure, the wonderful ascendency over men 
which made the squalid Hun the instrumert of the one, and the Jacobin 
of the other, and, above all, the terror which the mere sound of their 
names brought to fair cities and widely scattered races of men—in all 
these points no one so well as Napoleon explains to us the character and 
career of Attila.’ In enumerating some of the specific causes of the fall 
of the Roman empire of the West, Mr. Hodgkin observes first that it had 
completed its work, and it was necessary that it should fall in order that 
the Teutonic nations might regenerate the world. The author believes in 
a Divine arrangement of these historical events, and we are glad that he 
dares and delights to speak of God in nature and God in history. How- 
ever old-fashioned such ideas may seem, we are consciously or uncon- 

sciously driven back upon them when searching for the causes of any 
great upheaval in the world’s history. ‘ There is a divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough hew them as how we will.’ Other chief causes of Rome’s 
downfall were these—jealousy between the East and the West, the anta- 

gonism of Christianity to the Roman State, the hostility of other foreign 
religious elements, slavery, the pauperization of the Roman proletariat, 

and its pampering in the later stages, the economic absurdity of the grain 
distributions, the destruction of the middle class by the fiscal oppression 

of the Curiales, the barbarous finance system, the disastrous interference 

ef the Imperial household, the demoralization of the army, and simple 

depopulation. The author has much that is clear and admirable to say 

upon all these points. In taking leave of his work, we can only add that 

he had the story of Rome to tell at her most melancholy period, and that 

he has told it with a fulness that is never wearying, and with a considerable 

measure of dramatic power. The period itself is charged with conflicting 

elements, but it is in the power of few to grasp these conflicting elements, 

and to present them to the view of others in consecutive order and natural 

sequence. These volumes can be enjoyed none the less because previous 

historians have travelled with more rapid steps over the same field. 
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History of the Rise of the Huguenots. By Henry M. Barro, 
Professor of the University of New York. Two Vols. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

A History of the Huguenots of the Dispersion at the Recall of 
the Edict of Nantes. By Rectnatp Lane Poote. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


Professor Baird has produced a work which for carefulness of investiga- 
tion and completeness and accuracy of statement is far in advance of all 
its predecessors. Of late years new and rich sources of information have 
been made accessible to the student of history. The archives of all the 
principal and many of the secondary capitals of Europe have been ex- 
plored, especially those of Venice, Spain, the German Empire, the Vatican, 
and above all of England, made available by the Calendars of the Record 
Office, which are remarkably rich in information of the most authentic 
character. A vast amount of private correspondence and inedited 
memoirs has also been brought to light and made available by the mag- 
nificent ‘Collection de Documents inédits sur l’Histoire de France,’ in 
course of publication by the French Minister of Publie Instruction. 
These include most important State Papers, the correspondence of 
monarchs, &. The French ‘Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme 
Frangais’ has for twenty-eight years published a monthly bulletin of 
inedited documents. Other important collections have been made, such 
as the Collection of Calvin’s Letters, by Jules Bonnet, and biographies 
have been written, &c., so that it is not too much to say that for the first 
time the history of this important crisis in the political and religious past 
of France has been written with adequate information. 

The distinguishing characteristic and chief value of Professor Baird's 
work is his patient investigation of testimony and sifting of facts. He 
has no great genius for portraiture ; no glowing descriptions, such as charm 
us in Macaulay and Froude, are to be found in his pages. While he 
writes clearly and sensibly, and with unmistakable sympathies with free- 
dom and spiritual religion, he is always calm and measured. Sometimes 
his pages resemble the processes of a legal investigation rather than the 
flow of a narrative. He is most conscientious and measured in state- 
ment, a severe and impartial judge, which gives to his results a very high 
and, we should say, unimpeachable value; for while he adjudicates on 
evidence not hitherto accessible, it is highly improbable that any import- 
ant addition to it remains to be made. Whatever corroborative informa- 
tion may come to light, the case is manifestly complete. 

The portraiture of the work, and its historical judgments, are not there- 
fore presented in formal pictures or judgments, but are the results of a 
long series of details carefully and exactly estimatéd. This is especially 
the case with the chief personage of the history, Catherine de Medici, 
whose malign influence pervades nearly the whole of this calamitous half 
century. Nowhere does Professor Baird attempt, after the manner of 
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historical portrait painters, a ‘study’ of her character, but she is con- 
stantly before us in the intrigues, the suggestions, the policy of the court 


—tricky, irresolute, scheming, unscrupulous, a very impersonation of - 


womanly wickedness. In each particular we see exactly how much she 
did, how she wavered in her purposes, how utterly false she was to her- 
self as well as to others, how indifferently she favoured Huguenot and 
Papist, regarding every one that stood in her way as an enemy, and every 
one that helped her as a friend, intent only upon power. Instead of being, 
as she is generally regarded, a deep, designing woman, she was really a 
very shallow woman, living from hand to mouth, and as often used by 
circumstance as using it, only utterly, essentially, without moral scruple. 
Professor Baird exonerates her from the charge of having plotted the 
Bartholomew massacre. He contends, and we think proves, that she 
purposed only the death of Coligny and some of the Protestant leaders, 
and that this was only the extemporized purpose of a few days previously, 
and that she drifted into the general massacre rather than purposed it. 

Another singular effect of Professor Baird’s delineation is the judgment 
of Charles IX. to which we are led. Weak, tolerant, bent on peace, 
favouring the Huguenots rather than otherwise, opposed to all persecu- 
tion, greatly esteeming and reverencing Coligny, he is yet wrought upon 
by Catherine his mother, when she sees that her power is imperilled, to 
believe in a Huguenot plot, rapidly to consent to the massacre, and then 
to become almost maniacal in his bloodthirstiness, until he prematurely 
dies haunted by all the demons of remorse, a true picture of sheer weak- 
ness in the hand of an unscrupulous woman. So we might remark on 
the presentations of Condé and Guise; L’Hospital and Coligny; Francis, 
Henry, and Charles IX.; Henry of Navarre and his noble mother, Jeanne 
ad Albret—one of the noblest characters in history—in this contrasted, greatly 
to the disadvantage of the latter, with our own vacillating and selfish 
Elizabeth, to whom in vain the Huguenots appealed. More than once 
Elizabeth might have saved the Huguenots and changed the religious 
history of France. Her caprices, her coquetry, her want of sincerity and 
consistency, baffled even her own wisest counsellors (ii.421). Each character 
is admirably set before us in the part played in the events of the time. 
Passages of great interest, such as the fate of L’ Hospital (ii. 264), occur, 
but the effect is produced by the entire course of events. We get definite 
and exact judgments of men and the correction of much that has been 
misrepresented ; as, for example, of Mr. Froude’s unpardonable errors 
(History of England, vii. 401, 402) concerning the massacre atVassy (ii.25) 
which, derived solely from Varilla’s ‘ Histoire de Charles IX.,’ ‘is,’ says 
Professor Baird, ‘as favourable to Guise as his most devoted partizans 
could have desired.’ 

It is striking to see how utterly incomprehensible the true principles of 
religious liberty were even to the Huguenots themselves, who were suffer- 
ing martyrdom and massacre in their contention for them. Thus in 
pleading with Charles for the free exercise of their religion they were 
careful to exclude the ‘Libertines’ from sheltering themselves beneath 
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this protection, and called upon Charles to require of all his subjects the 
profession of the one or the other religion (ii. 323). 

As one reads the history from first to last, three things come out with 
terrible distinctness. The first is the utter treachery of the French 
monarchs, Francis I., Henry II., Charles IX., and their unscrupulous 
lying, even in solemn edicts. They kept no faith, and one marvels that 
the Huguenots could have trusted them at all. The second is the blood- 
thirstiness and brutality of which, above all nations in modern European 
history, the French seem capable; for it is not in the massacres of the 
Huguenots merely, begun at Vassy and culminating in St. Bartholomew, 
but in the great Revolution and in the Commune of ten years ago that 
the same ferocious qualities came out. Not even the Turk has surpassed 
the horrors of these cruel and heartless butcheries. And the third is the 
equal callousness and devilry of the Papal see: from first to last its in- 
citements were to a more thorough butchery of the Huguenots; and while 
all Europe was horrified at the massacre of St. Bartholomew, it felt an 
indecent joy that knew no bounds, and that found expression not only in 
fulsome letters of congratulation, but in solemn religious thanksgiving 
festivals and blasphemous Te Dewms, in medals and rewards. 

History can never forget, nor will Europe ever forgive, either France or 
Rome for their bad pre-eminence in slaughter and brutality inthe massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew. Religion is made to sanction the most atrocious 
crimes of modern history. 

We thank Professor Baird for a book of great historical and moral 
value, of untiring patience, scrupulous fairness, noble sympathies, and the 
deepest religious interest. 

Professor Baird’s history closes with the death of Charles IX. in 1574, 
two years after the massacre. The Edict of Nantes, which gave tolera- 
tion to the Huguenots, was promulgated by Henry IV. in 1598, and re- 
voked by Louis XIV. in 1685. For nearly a century it restored to the 
Protestants of France their earlier liberties, so that more than a century 
of Protestant history elapses between the close of Professor Baird’s record 
and the beginning of Mr. Poole’s. Mr. Poole thinks that various causes 
induced Louis XIV. to revoke the Edict—a centralizing policy, which Pro- 
testantism seriously marred ; a means of recruiting the exchequer, which 
had the disastrous effect of impoverishing France, not in money only, but 
also in her best men and most productive industries, more than the most 
disastrous wars ; a sacrifice to the liberties of the Gallican Church; and 
an atonement for the personal crimes of the monarch. The object of Mr. 
Poole, however, is not to delineate Protestantism in France, but the for- 
tunes of the emigrants outside France. The number of the emigrants 
has been variously estimated, from Vauban’s 80,000 to Limiers’ 800,000. 
Guided by Cassefigue, Mr. Poole estimates it as probably approaching 
300,000. He traces the migration in the Netherlands, Holland, England, 


' Switzerland, and Germany, and brings to light many interesting particu- 


lars of their treatment and influence. England especially was indebted 
to the migration for a large development of artistic manufacture and of 
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the commercial growth which resulted from it. Terribly in all ways— 
financially, commercially, socially, and religiously—has France suffered 
from her rejection of the Reform, her unrelenting and inhuman persecu- 
tion of the Huguenots, and the expatriation of so many of her best 
citizens. 

Mr. Poole, like Professor Baird, has carefully consulted all available 
authorities, and has brought together information carefully verified and 
both valuable and interesting. His style is somewhat hard, crude, 
awkward, and obscure. He is too often allusive rather than informing, 
and gives us not so much statements as judgments upon matters to which 
he vaguely alludes, and of which the majority of his readers are neces- 
sarily ignorant. Here is a sentence containing all the information given 
on the matters referred to: ‘When Louvois opened his missionary career 
by an attack upon the churches of Poitou, it was in Friesland that popular 
passion was soonest excited. The instructions to Marilloc were despatched 
on the 18th of March, 1681: they were published on the 11th of April.’ 
A reader, not a historical student, will ask, Who was Louvois? what was 
his missionary career? and what was his attack upon the churches at 
Poitou? Who again was Marilloc? what were his instructions? and 
who gave them? This vague kind of reference makes the book hard 
reading, and is unnecessary even for economy of space; a sentence or 
two would give the necessary information. 


Historical Abstracts: being Outlines of the History of some of 
the Less Known States of Europe. By C. F. Jounstone, 
M.A. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

The author modestly disowns all attempt at originality, and claims to 
be only a mere collector of facts. He has, however, put together in a 
lucid and scholarly way very interesting sketches or summaries of the 
History of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway; of the Netherlands and 
Belgium; of the Ottoman Empire and Greece; of Portugal, Prussia, 
Russia, and the Swiss Confederation. His volume is a kind of historical 
handbook, and supplies information which, as he intimates, is not else- 
where easily available. 


Congregational History. 1850-1880. TY'ifth Vol. of the Series. 
By Joun Wavpinetoy, D.D. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Dr. Waddington’s history necessarily becomes a chronicle when it 
passes, as in this volume, into contemporary life. It has, moreover, an in- 
evitable tendency to the summarizing of the chronicler, and it is due to 
himto say that this is generally fair and genial. The volume will be 
chiefly valuable as mémoires pour servir. It preserves many incidents that 
would be forgotten, and it interprets much that would be misunderstood. 
We have been interested in reading these summaries of things with which, 
in their occurrence, we were familiar, and have not unfrequently derived 
additional intelligence from the setting of the author. As we have said, 
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it is a comment, a record of what men did and said; but the intelligent 
reader will trace the underlying thread of historical continuity and the 
law of historical development. We are not to-day what we were thirty 
years ago, but we are what thirty years of legitimate growth have 
developed. Dr. Waddington’s work would not have been complete with- 
out’this volume. It were easy to criticize its particulars. Sometimes 
Dr. Waddington is exuberant, as when he gives eight pages to a lecture 
on Inspiration by Mr. Bayley. Sometimes he is partial and scant, as 
when he gives only a page to the great Exhibition of 1851, and mentions 
only one of the addresses which it called forth ; but generally it may be 
said that too much praise cannot be accorded him for the industry, 
lucidity, and impartiality with which he has collected and put together 
its materials. 
English Constitutional History, from the Teutonic Conquest to 
the Present Time. By THomas 
B.C.L. Second Edition. Stevens and Haynes. 


When a book on so solid a theme as English Constitutional History 
reaches a second edition so speedily as this has done, it may be safely 
concluded that its value is not slight. Mr. Langmead’s work has, we 
believe, met with special and hearty appreciation from those whose 
business it is to study our constitutional history professionally ; and in 
this second edition, enlarged and made still more complete, it cannot fail 
to meet with continued success. We may add that it would form not 
only a very instructive, but also a most interesting study to ordinary 
readers who wish to know the political history of our country. Such 
chapters as those.on the Succession to the Crown, the Origin of Parlia- 
ment, and the Progress of the Constitution, written, as they are, with 
great clearness of style, would enable amateur politicians to follow the 
present course of events with much more intelligence. Mr. Langmead 
has mastered all the great works on his subject, such as those of Hallam 
and Stubbs; and readers who might find the latter somewhat ‘dry’ 
could find no such drought in the fresh pages of the volume before us. 


History of Ireland: Cuculain and his Contemporaries. By 
SranpisH O’Grapy. Vol. II. Sampson Low and Co. 

The second volume of this strange ‘history’ takes us deep into the 
region of Irish mythical romance. The author has come to the con- 
clusion that the best way to excite interest in the early history of Ireland 
—the complete reproduction of her heroic literature being hopeless—is to 
publish what he calls ‘the Irish bardic remains.’ Anxious to make the 
‘heroic’ period of his country’s history to live again in the imagination of 
his countrymen and to make familiar to them its chief characters, and 
despairing of achieving these ends by a mere history such as ordinary 
unheroie historians write, Mr. O’Grady has with congenial sympathy set 
himself to the task of reanimating the dead past under imaginative forms, 
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The keynote to an understanding of his task may be said to be supplied 
in the following passage: ‘If, he says, ‘I can awake an interest in the 
career of even a single ancient Irish king, I shaH establish a train of 
thought which will advance easily from thence to the state of society in 
which he lived, and of kings and heroes who surrounded, preceded, or 
followed him. Attention and interest once fully aroused, concerning even 
one feature of this landscape of ancient history, could be easily widened ia 
and extended in its scope.’ He has endeavoured to excite and extend q 
this interest by revivifying for his readers the story of ‘ Cuculain and his 
Contemporaries,’ an ancient Irisk hero whose memory is clierished by iq 
those of his countrymen who are students of the bardiec literature. 

Dealing as the book does with incidents and events, however, that take i 
us back to nearly 3000 years before the Christian era, it is not likely to | BE 
atir any real historical interest; and perhaps, after all, Mr. Standish 
O’Grady, desiring to appeal to the Hibernian imagination rather than to 

cultivate the historical method, is right in his resort to imaginative and 

legendary literature. 


The Migration from Shinar , 9r,.ihe, Earlizs: Links between the 
Old and New Continenjs., By Gaptain 
R.N., F.R.G.S.  Hodder.and:Stoughton. » 

The main portion of Captain Palmer’s Lectures consists in resemblances 
between early European civilization and prehistoric American civiliza- 
tion—Aztec, Toltec, Peruvian, and Mexican. He traces records of migra- 
tion, mound-building, linguistic and physiological resemblances, &c., in i 
support of the theory that America was first peopled not from Asia, but 
from Europe by the north-west—that is, across Behring’s Straits—and 
that the first inhabitants were of Turanian origin. The defects of Captain 
Palmer’s work are first, his fierce controversial spirit, and next, the desultori- 
ness and inconsequential character of his reasoning. He heaps together a 
multitude of facts, or phenomena, but he subjects them to no scientific rat 
analysis. He does not try to fix their exact evidential value. He throws 
them before his readers, who are left to make their choice. We have q 


read through his book with some attention, but generally with a confused wiih 
feeling as the result. The method of the author is not scientific but Hide 
polemical. He contends for the supreme authority of the Bible, ap- a. 
parently as a teacher of science, and brings the facts of science to its test, ‘a 


but he nowhere tells us what his theory of inspiration is, on what authority wy 
it rests, or what value is to be attached to its quasi-scientific intimations. a 
He has, too, the bad habit of applying denunciatory epithets to those from i 
whom he differs. Agreeing with much that he affirms concerning the 

dogmatism of science, and not yielding to him in one iota of reverence 

for the Divine character and authority of Scripture, we regret on behalf 

of religious reverence such a method of controversy. Truth is to be | 
established not by vituperation, but by exact definition, clear evidence, rhe @ 
and calm thorough argument. In all these Captain Palmer’s book seems to 4 
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us lamentably deficient. It is a disorderly collection of particulars, many 
of them pointing in the direction which he indicates, but neither exactly 
appraised nor welded into conclusive argument. 


India Past and Present. With Minor Essays on Cognate 
Subjects. By Snosnzez Cuunper Dutt. Chatto and 
Windus. 

Some of our readers may remember our review of two previous volumes 
by Mr. Dutt (‘ British Quarterly,’ vol. Ixviii. p. 546), who is a Hinduin the 
Indian Civil Service, and who has attained to an admirable knowledge of 
English history and literature, and to great command of the English lan- 
guage. In the present volume he tells us that religiously he is neither a 
sceptic nora Christian, but a believer in one God, recognizing as revelations 
of God only nature and the conscience of man. The present volume 
consists of a series of papers on Indian Subjects—the Brahman Race, 
Vedism, Buddhism, Pouranism, Vedantism, Caste, the Mahomedan Con- 
quest and Rule, Hindu Superstitions, the Parsees, Hindu Women, &c. 
A seéond' seriés of ‘papers tzeats >? Taxation in India, the Indian Statute 
Book, British Potiey, ‘an Appendix contains a series of 
short, religious, aad ethical papers.’ There is nothing very original in the 
pavers. ‘They to éur information, and are marked by no 
specialties of thought or philosophy. They are the vigorous expositions 
of a well-informed man. To those ignorant of the subjects treated they 
are, of course, full of interesting information. Indeed Chunder Dutt is 
best described as an expounder of the lore of the scholar to the common: 
people. The papers on the Hindu Religions especially will give to such 
much information put in an intelligent and popular way. We are chiefly 
interested in the writer as a Hindu who has attained to sueh power of 
thinking and expressing himself in good, popular English. In his. 
former book he spoke more fully about English rule in India, more 
especially about the evil wrought by the hauteur of Englishmen in their 
bearings towards the natives. He reverts to these matters in the present 
volume. He thinks English rule an incalculable blessing for India, botl: 
in the moral, social, and material benefits it has conferred and will con- 
fer. He is therefore a strong advocate of it, and generally an apologist. 
for it. He urges that Hindus should have greater access to the civil and 
military services ; that the ideas of young Bengal should find more sym- 
pathy, and that more courtesy on the part of Englishmen would ensure 
more respect and affection. We very heartily commend his book both for 
its intrinsic merits and as an early product of English cultivation in 
India. 


Africa Past and Present. By an Oup Restpent. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

This is a useful summary of the progress of African discovery. Be- 

ginning, if not at the beginning, yet with Herodotus and Strabo, Mr. 
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Moister gives us a short account of African travellers and their dis- 
coveries, down to the death of Dr. Mullens last year. The statements 
are necessarily concise, but they are fairly done. But how are we to 
account for the absence of Bruce’s name in a complete list of African 
explorers? 


The Village of Palaces; or, Chronicles of Chelsea. By the 
Rev. A. G. L’Esrranecr, Author of the ‘Life of the Rev. 
W. Harness,’ &c. Hurst and Blackett. 


No better impression can be gained of the surprising growth of London 
than by studying the history of some of its suburbs. At a period later 
than the time of Queen Elizabeth, for example, hunting and other sports 
were practised in the fields upon which crowded Islington is now built ; 
and Mr. L’Estrange, in the volumes before us, traces an almost extra- 
ordinary progress in the once delightful suburb of Chelsea. In a work 
like the present we can pardon a little garrulity when it is pleasant, and 
the author certainly brings forward a good deal of entertaining matter. 
It may be thought that some parts of the work are spun out, as in the 
chapter on the Duchess of Mazarin, whose connection with Chelsea fur- 
nishes a good many pages of historical retrospect. The same thing occurs 
in regard to Smollett, the novelist, and many others; but as the whole of 
these two volumes is pleasant reading, we have no right to complain. 
It is difficult to realize the fact that in a bygone age Chelsea (so 
named from its pebbly strand) was partly marsh and partly jungle, the 
haunt of the wild ox, and of the red deer with huge antlers. From this 
early period Mr. L’Estrange carefully traces its history; the first associa- 
tion of interest with Chelsea being that of the celebrated Chancellor, Sir 
Thomas More. We are then shown the Royal visits to Chelsea, and the 
growth of its numerous fine buildings, which led to the appellation being 
given it of ‘ The Village of Palaces.’ There is an interesting survey of the 
characters and lives of distinguished men of the past who have been in- 
habitants of Chelsea, and in conclusion Mr. L’Estrange reminds us that 
amongst living residents are Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Dante G. Rossetti, Earl 
Cadogan, Sir Robert Collier, Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Wentworth, Sir 
Percy Shelley, and Sir Patrick Grant. ‘ The healthfulness and brightness 
of the suburb,’ observes our author, ‘is beginning to be again recognized, 
and there is an intention of continuing the large buildings already begun 
on the river-side, and of thus giving Chelsea a right to resume her ancient 
title of ‘‘ The Village of Palaces.”’ Mr. L’Estrange’s account of Chelsea 
Hospital is full of interest. We notice several errors of spelling, &c- 
The great English poet’s name appears as Spencer, Gethsemane appears 
Gethsamane, while the famous quotation from ‘The Tempest’ is given 
as ‘the baseless fabric of a dream’—the word, of course, being vision. 
Otherwise the work is excellently got up, and presents an attractive 
exterior. 
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The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By Sir 
THEoporE Martin, K.C.B. With Portraits. Vol. V. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Sir Theodore Martin has now completed a work which was well fitted 
to test his capabilities. The character and efforts of the Prince Consort 
touched public matters at nearly all points; he was so energetic, so full of 
eager interest in all questions, and, in spite of the peculiarity of his position, 
found it so essential that he should act upon others. When he was a mere 
boy at the Rosenau, it will be remembered that he was always the leader 
of his brother and other boys, and their wills most often had to bend to his. 
The same necessity, one may say, remained with him; but education had 
developed self-restraint. Still, one of the most interesting points about 
his life is to see how he gradually adjusts matters round him, and adjusts 
himself to those matters, till he becomes an influence which all those in 
power must take into account and reckon with. Sir Theodore Martin, 
though perhaps inevitably now and then too diffuse, has the merit of ex- 
hibiting this process with great success, and he has performed his work 
with great tact, good taste, and in a manner most suitable to the subject. 
The country now knows both what it possessed and what it lost in the 
Prince Consort, and itis not too much to say that for it now there is only a 
gain. 

As has been pointed out by others, and sometimes with some harshness, 
alongside of the necessity for action on the minds of others, there was in 
the Prince Consort an element of autocracy. If he had not at an early 
period been wisely guided and instructed, he might easily have erred on 
on the side of self-will in government—that is, in the position of adviser 
to the Sovereign—as in other matters. But two things there were that 
tempered and balanced this other, and almost made it an advantage, in the 
firmness and complete self-possession and restraint that he always main- 
tained. These were, first, a very keen concern in all social questions, seen 
from the right side, which led him to a thorough study and a fine 
sympathy with the poor; and second, his high moral tone, which refused 
to be infected by any immorality or temporizing. Very characteristic, 
surely, is that protest against the common expression of Lords Melbourne 
and Palmerston about ‘damned morality’ in politics, followed up by 
his conviction that only by the personal character of the Sovereign could 
the dignity and security of the throne be maintained in the eyes of the 
people; and that always when the English Sovereigns had not been 
honest, upright, and faithful, but mean, cunning, and selfish, the machine 
of government had jotted and creaked, and come within an inch of a dead- 
lock. It was the same precisely in the way in which the Prince viewed 
foreign powers. The true policy was to conciliate wherever that was pos- 
sible, and to show sympathy and help to distressed nationalities, and most 
to seek the favour and friendship of the nations who were acting on those 
principles. How full of meaning and of character, regarded autobiographic- 
allyis the document on the condition of Prussia in 1861—more particularly 
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when viewed from this position. When we find him writing as follows, 
we can truly comprehend his attitude only when we see it in the relation 
we have indicated. Here, for instance, it comes to a decisive point— 

‘A foreign war, as a means of getting rid of internal differences and in- 
conveniences, is at all times a proceeding wholly unjustifiable in a moral 
point of view. People constantly forget that these same inconveniences, 
these personal foibles, internal conflicts, &c., which are the obstacles to 
the solution of home difficulties, are also the very moving causes which 
must stand most seriously in the way of success upon the great arena of 
war. <A coup de téte is always the most perilous of enterprises for a poli- 
tician, and no less is the hazard run by a man who shall plunge into great 
European dangers in order to escape those which confront him at home. 

‘Prussia, broken up and distracted as she is, being no more than a sec- 
tion of Germany, although the other sections are well disposed towards 
her—Prussia, with a policy which has not yet found a principle of its own 
to rest upon, hampered and rendered vulnerable on her outlying frontiers 
by alliances and treaties of all kinds, is assuredly not in a position to 
undertake any great venture without coming to grief. This is a point on 
which many Prussians are dazzled and misled by the great and excep- 
tional case of Frederick the Great. 

‘ Prussia must first be morally master of Germany before she can lift up lt 
her head in Europe, and this she will become, not by sudden resolutions, 
not by wild, impulsive yearnings, not by urging claims diplomatically, 
but by aslow, well-thought-out, persistent, courageous, truly German, and 


thoroughly liberal policy—a policy which meets the requirements of the pe 4 
age and of the German nation, and makes it impossible for the individual is 
government to act otherwise than in the same spirit with it, and upon % 
the same principles. It was the liberal principles of government in bane 
Sardinia, from 1850 to 1858, which made it possible for her to count et 
upon the feeling of the inhabitants of the rest of Italy, when the great ql 


rush came, and which won for her the sympathies of England to such an 
extent that her very crimes were forgiven, nay, did not occupy so much Ht 
as a thought.’ ae 

Yet he was patriot enough to desire to be well prepared, since things ‘Hoag 
were as they were, and this out of regard to economy, that the army i 
should be able, so to say, to guard the army. It is very noticeable that aa 
so early as August 14, 1860, he recommended the training of boys for ia 


the navy on the very principles more recently adopted. Even in his ; d 
speculations on army-reform social points were seldom left long out of wt 
view. 
It was this keen interest in social questions, the quick eye he had to see H 
where the shoe pressed, that made him the politician he was. Class legis- og 
lation could not but lose some of its intensity, and class hatred some of its a 


force, when we find him taking up so warmly the case of the poor ballast- 
heavers of the port of London, and pressing so firmly towards their deliver- 
ance from a bad system and the hand of middle-men compelling drinking. 
Their gratitude to him is expressed in terms so thoroughly natural and 4 
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genuine in a document sent to the Queen on his death, that few, surely, 
could read it without being moved. 

This fifth volume is perhaps the most interesting of all, as it is the most 
touching. As we read we see the growing shadow of ill-health. The 
Prince would not rest; he was busier than any merchant—only think of 
the multitude of despatches that were read by him and the Queen ; and 
in no perfunctory spirit did he get through them; sometimes writing 
elaborate political studies on the subjects to justify the positions he had 
taken with respect to them. Surely, it is some cause for regret that there 
was no one with influence enough in those years to have enforced more 
of rest. Even when he was lying in his last illness hardly able to lift 
a hand, he put some touches to that despatch about the Mason and Slid- 
dell, or what is known as the Trent affair; and we are assured that these 
touches had a large share in preventing a rupture between England and 
the United States. 

The somewhat sombre tenour of the last year is relieved by beautiful 
and tender domestic touches. The Princess Royal was married and went 
to her own house. Others became engaged. The Prince's letters on all 
these occasions are admirable, and reveal the true and faithful man. It 
is very singular to find the Prince confessing that his desire for life had 
become weakened. He said, in speaking to the Queen, ‘I do not cling to 
life ; you do; but I set no store by it. If I knew that those I love were 
well cared for I should be quite ready te die to-morrow . . . I am sure if 
I had a severe illness I should give up at once. I should not struggle for 
life. I have no tenacity of life.’ It was hardly then to be expected that 
he should battle through the typhoid—the result of a chill caught in a 
visit to Sandhurst Military College on the 22nd December, 1861. As time 
passes on the ministry of justification with respect to the Prince Consort 
is being more and more fulfilled. He was not without faults, but he faith- 
fully strove to overcome them, and to realize his childish desire, as con- 
fessed to his father, to be ‘a good and a useful man; ’ and Sir Theodore 
Martin’s great services in having set forth so fair and attractive an example 
deserves fully all the recognition it has received. 


The Life and Writings of Henry Thomas Buckle. By ALFRED 
Henry Hutu. Sampson Low and Co. 


It is very odd that the man who has preached the unconscious in art 
has been the most powerful influence recent days have witnessed in 
developing the self-conscious. Mr. Thomas Carlyle, as a biographer, 
reveals himself far more than he does his subject. Carlyle’s Goethe, for 
example—the noble man, the wise, the patient, the grandly-aspiring— 
how deeply we do feel ‘ put out,’ if we have put trust in him, when we 
come to read, say, Herr Karl Gutzkow or Mr. Baring-Gould on the 
moral cloaca which Goethe did his best to help to make and to maintain 
in Weimar. Mr. Carlyle sees only what he wants to see, and self-con- 
sciously sets the rest aside, if we are not to credit him sometimes with a 
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worse purpose. Tor him there was no moral cloaca, only the world of 
wisdom, purity, self-denial, and all nobility at Weimar. He simply 
created one Goethe in trying to paint another. And yet, between the 
lines, we can read the whole relation of the two great men; and a clever 
literary comparative anatomist might frame a Carlyle. from the hints of 
limitation and narrowness and perversity and autocracy and lack of true 
tolerance to be detected in these worshipful essays on Goethe. Now, it is 
strange that the squabble between Mr. Stuart-Glennie and Mr. Huth, the 
biographer of Mr. Buckle, has made us think of these things. Both Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie and Mr. Huth unconsciously paint themselves in their 
exhibition of Mr. Buckle, and we have anew to admire the self-conscious 
in biography resulting in unconscious portraiture. Mr. Stuart-Glennie 
certainly raised our expectations, and Mr. Huth has not failed to fulfil 
them. There was such unbounded force of character, such an unceasing 
spring of greatness, in Buckle. He derived from his education pretty 
well all that it was fitted to yield. In a certain sense it may be said that 
he realized his ideal; and his biographers seem unconsciously to have 
realized this fact. There was apparently no great lack of material for 
the purposes of the biographer. His mother—who never failed to see in 
her son the highest possibilities—kept memoranda and notes respecting 
him. These have been largely used. Then Mr. Buckle was prone to 
make a note about himself; and Mr. Huth, who was privileged to be one 
of his companions to the East on that last fatal journey, though only 
fifteen years of age, made many notes, not the less efficient perhaps that 
many of them were mental. Mr. Buckle was indeed, from first to last, 
surrounded.by those who appreciated him to the full. Perhaps his would 
have been a ‘bigger nature’ had this not been so entirely the case, 
though he might not otherwise have done quite the great literary work 
he did. Itis much in Mr. Huth’s favour as a biographer that he has 
made his subject as attractive as he has done, working in such admirably 
incisive pieces of portraiture as this: ‘The conversations which I had 
with him made me see that there were two Buckles—one cold and un- 
feeling as Fate, who invariably took the highest and widest view; to whom 
the good of the individual was as nothing compared to the good of the 
mass. This man was heard in “ The History of Civilization” and at dinner- 
tables (!) where many people were present. The other Buckle was tender 
and capable of feeling every vibration of a little child’s heart ; self-sacri- 
ficing to a degree which he would have blamed in another ; and habitually 
concentrating his great intellect on the consequences of individual actions 
to the actor.’ His father was a well-to-do London merchant, and he was 
born in November, 1821. His mother, who did so much to make his life 
pleasant and fruitful, was an extreme Calvinist, who tortured herself 
with conscientious scrupulosity and fear of the future—a woebegone 
religionist, whose delight it was to have her boy read the Scriptures to 
her. The effect of the association was evident in many ways, though it 
did not present itself in quite expected forms. Buckle was the Calvin of 
history, seeking to reduce everything to inexorable law, and leaving no 
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loophole even for—love; that is, love as a passion, not as a principle. He 


was sent to school in Kentish .Town, but was certainly not ‘ crammed.’ 
This he left at fourteen at his own request, to be set down beside his 
mother to read to her and learn to knit, &c., and to read what he liked. 
Luckily his readings led him in the right road. At seventeen he became 
a clerk in his father’s office; but before the second year was out his 
father died, and he was set free with an income of £1500 a year. As he 
was in delicate health, it was deemed advisable that he should travel 
abroad ; and by travelling he did as much as by reading to fit himself for 
the writing of his great history. He was by natural instinct a linguist, 
and was soon able to speak many languages; he observed keenly both 
national customs and characters; and his retentive memory stood him 


in good stead. Perhaps, too, his habit of travelling led him to the habit - 


of epitomizing carefully all that he read, which was of immense advantage 
to him, though he had a good library. We see traces of this power in his 
writings, sometimes to their disadvantage in point of atmosphere and 
elevation. His great book cost him some sixteen years of such prepara- 
tion. Every day, we learn, he read a few pages of Burke, Milton, or 
some other classic writer, and then, putting away the book, wrote out the 
same matter in his own words, afterwards to compare the two and 
to find out ‘ where it was that I write worse than they.’ He did the 
same with French and other foreign masters of style. He read Johrson’s 
Dictionary to enlarge his vocabulary. Meanwhile he had been in love 
and had been twice disappointed ; but this did not seem to affect him 
much—his happy bachelorhood and his mother’s society sufficed him. 
It is evident that female society had great attractions for him, and he 
found attached friends in Mrs. Grey, Miss Shirreff, and others. His 
mother’s devotion to him is touching, and, considering her religious pre- 
dilections, her interest in his literary work almost surprising. ‘Surely 
God will let me live to see Herry's book,’ she said, with a whole world 
of pathos. She lived to see the first volume and to read the dedication 
to herself, which almost overcame her; but she passed away before the 
second was issued. There is all the pity of a domestic tragedy in Buckle’s 
wanderings after that, till he died in the East, far from home, but still 
amongst friends. 

Buckle’s mind was of a patient, bold, accumulative cast. He had 
imagination and generalizing power just sufficient to enable him to 
master and to carry well the vast stores of fact he had accumulated. 
But he was no seer. There is a cold, passionless self-reserve about him ; 
a chill of scientific scepticism pervades his writings. Clearly he was a 
grander and a kindlier man than one would infer from his books, and 
Mr. Huth’s memoir in impressing this must have its own value as a kind 
of inevitable commentary and introduction to them. The man, however, 
is interesting mainly and almost solely because of his books. 
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Francis Dedk, Hungarian Statesman. A Memoir. With a 
Preface by Mountstuart E. Granzr-Durr, M.P. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


In Francis Deak was to be found the rare combination of the single- 
hearted patriot and the far-seeing, sagacious statesman. He might have 
achieved a still wider, if noisier, popularity than he enjoyed had he been 
so minded; but he put it away from him, being determined to serve his 
country in his own time and in his own way. The result is that Deak 
went down to his grave honoured by all classes, from the Emperor to his 
meanest subject, and that amongst Hungarian patriots no name stands 
higher than his at the present moment. Mr. Grant-Duff compares him 
not infelicitously with our own Hampden, but that noble Englishman 
could scarcely lay claim to the breadth and energy which distinguished 
the Hungarian statesman. If he cannot in every respect be placed upon 
a level with Cavour, or with Bismarck, it is because (as his biographer 
reminds us) Dedik worked within a narrower sphere, and upon a less 
conspicuous stage. Yet there was nothing, provincial in him, and he 
was cast in the metal of which many of the world’s heroes have been 
made. Francis Dedk was born at Kehida, in the County Zala, in October, 
1803, and belonged to an old Hungarian family which could reckon 
amongst its ancestors Verboczy, the celebrated jurist of the sixteenth 
century, and author of the Corpus Juris of Hungary. He was educated 
at the University of Raab, and graduated in law and jurisprudence. In 
1833 Anton, Dedk’s elder brother, was obliged by ill health to resign the 
office of deputy for his native county. On bidding farewell to his friends 
at Presburg, he assured them that he would send in his stead a young 
man ‘ who has more stuff in his little finger than I have in my whole 
body.’ Francis took his seat in the Diet of Presburg, and speedily began 
to take a prominent part in the debates. From the very first the consoli- 
dation of the fabric of Hungarian national life was his great and 
paramount object. But there was nothing in him of the revolutionary 
Jeader; and by many of his compatriots he was misunderstood in con- 
sequence. After the abortive revolution and the disastrous events of 
1848-9, the Hungarians turned to Deak as their most tried and trusted 
counsellor. In the period which succeeded the war, ‘like Cavour under 
similar circumstances of political extinction, Deak did all in his power to 
keep alive the national spirit by promoting those literary and agricul- 
tural enterprises which presented no handle of offence to the Government 
officials—ever on the watch to suppress the least semblance of an attempt 
at political association—and which at the same time offered a basis for 
united action such as the quick-witted Hungarians were not slow to take 
advantage of.’ The entire nation came to believe in Deak as the one 
man who could give it the mot dordre. In the eyes ofthe people he was 
the type of justice, the organ of truth, the touchstone of true law. Some 
idea of the fearlessness of the man, and his deep-seated patriotism, may 
be gathered from his interview with the Emperor of Austria after the 
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defeat at Kiniggriitz. ‘Well, DeAk, what shall I do now?’ demanded 
Francis Joseph. . ‘ Your majesty must first make peace, and then give 
Hungary her rights.’ ‘ Will the Hungarian Parliament give me men to 
carry on the war if I give the Constitution at once ?’ asked the Emperor 
further. Dedik answered emphatically in the negative, truly interpreting 
the repugnance of the Hungarians to the war and the whole scheme of 
policy that it implied. The Emperor was obliged to make peace. Deak 
was the author of the dual system which has been carried into execution 
by Count Beust. The great object of the patriot’s life was practically 
accomplished by the re-establishment of the constitution of the kingdom 
of Hungary and the appointment of a responsible Hungarian Ministry; 


-and there was something truly noble in the way in which he bore himself 


subsequently. When the Emperor desired to recompense him, Count 
Andrassy said, ‘ You have.at your disposal, Sire, riches, rank, and honour; 
for any other you could do much; but for Deak, nothing.’ This high- 
souled man determined, from the beginning of his life to the end, never 
to gain the smallest personal advantage by his public services. In 
January, 1870, the inflexible patriot died. After an estimate of the work 
which he achieved, the writer of this monograph observes that ‘the 
ruling principle of Deak’s life, the landmark which neither the darkness 
of national misfortune nor the dazzling gleams of returning prosperity 
could make him lose sight of, was the principle of reverence for law—for 
that law which is sanctioned both by eternal justice and by the authority 
of historic tradition ; in obedience to which kings and people, nations and 
individuals, alike find the truest freedom.’ This record of his career 


should have a warm welcome amongst Englishmen, who share with De&k. 


an inextinguishable love of freedom. 


Cowper. By Gonpwix Smira. (English Men of 
Macmillan and Co. 

The peculiar fatality observable in. the treatment of many of the 
former volumes of this series is, we regret to. say, apparent here... Mr, 
John Morley, one would think, was the very man to dissociate a poet like 
Cowper from the accidental circumstances that militated against his fally 
realizing his destiny as a poet, or indeed becoming a poet at all,.and to 
present in their true aspect his real claims — based as these were on 
true love ofnature in an artificial time, spontaneous and gentle sympathy 
with all living things, and quaint, wistful humour. Instead of this Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has intruded himself between us and the subject, and has 
only shown his own limitations instead of Cowper’s genius, his sweetness 
of spirit, his inclusive love, and his gentle, penetrating insight. We are 
quite sure that Mr. Goldwin Smith has never read that wonderful essay 
of Sainte-Beuve on Cowper, else he could not possibly have written some 
things that we find here; or, if he has read it, then surely it is all the 
worse for him. Sainte-Beuve showed how Cowper’s religious melancholy 
affected the whole strain of his mind, but how poetry saved him from 
himeelf, in providing, as it were, an innocent outflow for what was healthy 
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in him, just as a fountain purifies itself by flowing; so that, instead of 
making Cowper the mere voice of a ‘ particular religious movement,’ he 
should have been exhibited as the more remarkable phenomenon of a 
man saved from becoming such a voice by the potent call of poetry. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith writes: ‘Cowper belongs to a particular religious move- 
ment, with the vitality of which the interest of a great part of his work 
has departed, or is departing. Still more emphatically, and in a still 
more important sense, does he belang to Christianity.’ We do not see 
that Mr. Goldwin Smith has here made his points clear to himself. Does 
he mean that Christianity excludes that ‘ particular religious movement,’ 
or includes it? If it does exclude it, then has the interest of Cowper’s 
poems derived from Christianity departed, or is it departing ? and if it 
includes it, does Mr. Goldwin Smith mean by Christianity the dogmatic 
representation of it, or its ‘ mythology,’ which is most regarded by poets? 
Either way, it is demonstrable that his association of ‘ Christianity’ with 
the ‘ particular religious movement’ is not fortunate. But we deny that 
he has clearly perceived the fact or speaks the truth with regard to his 
subject. Cowper has permanent interest because on certain planes he 
reflects nature and life freshly and faithfully through the domestic senti- 
ment; and he is Christian indirectly, as every poet who has felt its 
influence must be, because it has thoroughly informed the domestic 
sentiment, and given new light to nature and the life of man favourable 
to certain phases of poetic expression. When Mr. Goldwin Smith vents 
on Cowper some of his prejudice against Pope as the arch-versifier, he 
fails wholly to distinguish critically between forms necessarily inherited, 
as insuring historical continuity, and new life and vision which cannot 
be inherited. But when we read Mr. Goldwin Smith’s dictum that 
‘ poetry can never be the direct expression of emotion,’ we get the solu- 
tion of the whole matter, and are relieved and glad when we find him 
writing thus appreciatively : ‘There is something about Cowper so at- 
tractive; his voice has such a silver tone, he retains, even in his ashes, 
such a faculty of winning friends, that his biographer and critic may be 
easily beguiled into giving him too high a place’—which simply means 
that, in spite of the relation with that ‘ particular religious movement, he 
still appeals, by virtue of true poetic gift, so powerfully, that he may dis- 
turb, and does disturb, critical prepossession and equanimity! And that 
is a tribute worth rendering and worth receiving too. 


Chaucer. By A. T. Warp, LL.D. (English Men of Letters.) 
Macmillan and Co. 


As was to be expected, Professor Ward has made a very careful and, 
in so far, an exhaustive study of Chaucer. He has read and has drawn 
help from many sources—from Mr. Furnivall, Mr. Skeat, Matthew 
Browne’s ‘ Chaucer’s England’ amongst others. The main difficulty in 
frankly and fully presenting Chaucer is one that lies in his very essence ; 
and the chief cause of that very difficulty is the main reason why he 
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ought to be frankly and fully presented. The insight he may thus be 
made to give us about the period is incalculable, as we know that Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers found. In his slightest touch, hint, or reference a 
whole world of knowledge may be found to lie hid. Professor Ward has 
not altogether overcome the difficulties inherent in his task; but he 
writes neatly, and has been laborious in going to the sources. His notes 
are now and then very admirable; only in one or two cases he might 
have been more really illustrative. But the book deserves the high 
place likely to be accorded to it. 


Southey. (English Men of Letters.) By Epwarp Downey, 
LL.D. Macmillan and Co. 

Southey, though an estimable character, and a writer who occupied a 
high place in his own time, is hardly a subject for enthusiatic treatment ; 
and as he was in some respects overrated in his own day, so now he is hardly 
appreciated as he deserves. Mr. Dowden has done justice to his theme. He 
makes clear the elements which gave Southey his place in literature; his 
laboriousness, his exceéding conscientiousness, his self-devotion in many 
ways. The facts are well arranged, and the criticism, though in one or 
two points we should differ from Mr. Dowden, is always intelligent and 
clear. We never fail to appreciate its truth in relation to his own stand- 
point, and thatis something. On the whole it forms one of the very best 
books in a series which has not been so uniformly penetrated by appre- 
ciative instinct as might have been. 


The Life of Joseph Barker. Written by Himself. Edited by his 
Nephew, Joun Tuomas Barxer. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Joseph Barker's life is interesting inasmuch as it is that of a man who 
made as extensive a tour through creeds and systems as well could be made 
in the course of seventy years. He was a Wesleyan, a New Connexion 
Methodist, a ‘ Barkerite,’ a Semi-Quaker, a Unitarian, a Freethinker, a 
Primitive Methodist. He was no less changeful in his calling ; for he was 
by turns a weaver, a preacher, a printer, a Chartist agitator, a backwoods- 
farmer in America, a Secularist editor, and a preacher again. When we 
add that he was for a few days M.P. for Bolton, and that about the same 
time, in 1848, he was arrested on a charge of sedition (which, however, 
happily could not be sustained), it will be concluded that his life was 
marked by sufficient variety. His story would not have been worth the tell- 
ing, however, had it been only a record of changes, for any fool can make 
changes; and the value of the autobiography consists in this, that Barker 
was aman of great powers of observation, and every new position he took 
up was emphatically a point of view to him. We have relished much the 
pictures which he gives of Methodism in his early days—pictures which, 
however, would have been truer but for his irresistible tendency to place the 
defects of Methodism too prominently in the foreground. So also we feel 
that we have learned much of the inner workings of Chartism, of Secular- 
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ism, and of the various systems of ‘Freethought,’ by reading what he has 
to say of them. Altogether, the student of the political and theological 
movements of thirty years ago ought to make Barker’s acquaintance. He 
is a good type of that class of restless politicians and theologians to whom 
rest came mainly through the collapse of their air-castles and the wither- 
ing of their hopes. 


Edgar Allan Poe: his Life, Letters, and Opinions. By Jonn 
H. Incram. John Hogg and Co. 


These two neat volumes are a testimony to’ Mr. Ingram’s invincible in- 
dustry and devotion to the memory of the ill-fated poet of ‘The Raven.’ 
It did not seem that much was left to do after the excellent short memoir 
prefixed to the works of Poe, published by Messrs. Black in 1874; but 
time certainly does, in some respects, ‘wrong the wronger till he render 
right.’ Since the issue of the former memoir many valuable documents have 
come to Mr. Ingram’s hand; sundry persons have passed away who were 
more or less intimately connected with Poe, among them the well-known 
poet Mrs. Whitman ; and thus not a few points, heretofore doubtful, have 
been cleared up, and other points still more efficiently settled in favour of 
the poet's character, which could not be quite so frankly dealt with while 
the persons concerned were still living. And it is assuredly a remarkable 
circumstance that the interest in Poe seems, if we may judge from facts 
that cannot well be disputed, to grow with what it feeds on. One 
‘original’ memoir of Poe, at least, has appeared in America since 1874, 
and numberless sketches, more or less biographical; notably, one in a 
recent number of ‘ Scribner's Magazine,’ by Mr. Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, the poet, against some points in which we were sorry to see that 
Mr. Ingram found it necessary, in order to protect himself, to protest. 
Mr. Ingram’s fuller memoir cannot, therefore, be said to be uncalied for, 
and assuredly he has not failed to fulfil his promise with respect to 
new matter. Taken broadly, one-third of the letters here given are new; 
even in cases where portions of letters had been published before—in the 
case of some of Mrs. Whitman’s, for instance—they are now either given 
completely, or with replies or other relative matter, which bring out their 
fall import. And what is the impression of the whole ? That is the only 
question which we can undertake to answer at present, because, unfortu- 
nately, we have now no space for such detailed examination of the work, 
point by point, as we should have liked to give, and such as it would well 
reward. The character of Poe not only comes out clear—emerging trium- 
phantly from the cloudy calumny and malice with which the fatal Griswold 
had surrounded it—but we are enabled to trace with the utmost satisfaction 
(if indeed there could be satisfaction in such a process), the motive which 
impelled the biographer, and the machinery which he adopted for his 
purpose. The audacity of his malice was only equalled by his ingenuity 
and determination. He did not scruple to pervert, he invented; he 
actually forged some documents and falsified others. One point, which 
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heretofore we were never able really to understand,is now madeclear—how 
it was that Poe’s aunt and mother-in-law, Mrs. Clemm, came to write 
that preface to the works with Griswold’s memoir, in which she speaks 
of Griswold with such gratitude and respect. Griswold, it appears, per- 
sudded her ta write it for him before she saw a line of his memoir, and 
his motive for this move is very easily seen.” Afterwards, when she did 
see Griswold’s work, she did all that she could to protect the memory of 
her ‘ darling Eddie,’ and never spoke of Griswold save as ‘ that villain;’ 
in this only following the example of too many other women to.whom he 
had done yet more serious wrong. The truth is, the name of Griswold 
should stand to all ages as the synonym of literary and moral infamy ; 
for the man, in his utter depravity, was in everything consistent. 

’ Mr. Ingram’s memoir is not only well written and interesting, but it is 
conceived in a true and artistic spirit. He is concerned only to exhibit 
‘Poe and to pourtray him faithfully. He passes lightly from point to 
point, following him in his strangely-chequered career; never becoming 
tedious, in spite of the weight of documents and figures he has to present, 
and never becoming the mere panegyrist. He is too good a critic and 
understands his art too well for that. And we should not omit to say, 
that, though Mr. Ingram, perhaps wisely, in view of popular effect, does not 
venture on any systematic analyses of Poe’s character and genius, ex- 


‘quisite morsels of criticism are scattered here dnd there—notably those 
‘respecting Poe’s peculiar ideas of death, the future, the disembodied state, 


and the relation of soul to body—points on which some effort was made to 
reach something of a consistent theory in the article on E. A. Poe, in 
our own pages, some years ago, to which Mr. Ingram has referred. His 
appendices embody a great deal of research ; and in them his critical 
reader will find the amplest guidance to data and to the pieces justifi- 
catives. My. Ingram thus not only marks out the extended tract over 
which he has travelled, but he presents the reader with a handy sketch- 
map which will enable him to retrace it for himself, should he desire 
so to do. We have no hesitation in ranking this among the many 
valuable additions to literary biography recently made; and we trust that 
there are few libraries in which it will not have due placc. 


Aldershot: a Record of Mrs. Daniell’s Work amongst Soldiers, 
and its Sequel. By her Daughter. Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 


Another record of the successful work which refined and devoted 
women are doing among rough men. Miss Marsh, Lady Hope, Miss 
Weston, Miss Ellice Hopkins, and Mrs. Daniell, all represent work even 
wonderful in its success, and such as no other kind of agency could have 
achieved. We have here what Mrs. Daniell did in the camp at Aldershot. 
It was simple, divect speaking of Christ; neither church, minister, nor 
denomination had part in it. It was the independent work of a pious 
woman’s heart. How it has spread from Aldershot to other military 
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' stations throughout the kingdom must be read in this little religious 
romance. Not only does the authoress record the work of her mother, 
she has entered into it. 


Joan of Are, ‘the Maid.’ By Janer Tuckey. Marcus Ward | r 


and Co. 
In this volume of ‘ The New Plutarch’ series, Miss Tuckey tells afresh 4 
the romantic story of the Maid of Orleans, and tells it remarkably well. 1 


Her narrative is straightforward and lucid, and her judgment sound. 
She narrates the story of ‘the voices’ as Joan recognized them, and 
wisely refrains from attempting any theory of them. Joan’s piety, lofty 
truth, and Deborah-like heroism are fully recognized, and her marvellous : 
power of inspiration. One can only blush, first for France, whom she so 

served and by whom she was betrayed, and next for England, for its part 4 
in the murder of so keen a patriot and so noble a character. hee 


Celebrated Travels and Travellers. The Great Navigators of the mae 
Eighteenth Century. By Jutus Verne. With Illustra- 


tions. Translated from the French. Sampson Low and ae 
Co. 


The romance of Jules Verne’s historical summaries is in its way as 
great as that of his scientific extravaganzas. His present work, so far as 
we can test it, is a very careful summary of maritime discovery ; some- 
times exciting narratives are necessarily compressed into a few sentences, 
but the whole is a record of romantic purpose, heroism, and achievement ; 
that is full of intensest interest. All the important voyages of discovery } 
in the eighteenth century are epitomized, and their results stated. After aed 
@ summary of minor discoveries, including the adventures of Alexander 
Selkirk—the prototype of Robinson Crusoe—a chapter is given to Captain iY 
Cook’s predecessors, Roggewin, Wallis, Carteret, and Bougainville ; then Ss 
as many chapters to the three voyages of Captain Cook. The ened part Ps 
of the work treats of French navigators, Bouvet de Lozier, La Perouse, ice 
Marchand, &c. The voyages described in this volume are exclusively those if i 
exploring the southern hemisphere. The concluding part of it is given ; 18 
to explorers by land—one chapter to African explorers—Shaw, Mungo 
Park, Bruce, and others; another to Asiatic explorers—Macartney, Volney, 
Choiseul, Ollivier, &c.; and another to explorers of the two Americas— 7 
Mackenzie, Humboldt, &c., including the voyages of Behring and Vancou- 
ver. It is altogether impossible to select from. such a cyclopedia of infor- ' 
mation any points or particulars for special comment, nor indeed do they 
in themselves admit of it. It is a simple record of facts. M. Verne how- i 
ever has collected these with great industry, condensed them with great ” 
skill, and he presents them with a vividness and impact that carry the = 
reader on in spite of himself. The work is worthy of very high praise 
for its great usefulness. It brings within reasonable compass the informa- 
tion of scores of volumes, many of them inaccessible to ordinary readers. 
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Notes of Travel: Extracts from the Journals of Count Moltke. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


This volume consists of (1) ‘ Wanderings near Rome,’ chiefly a scientific 
survey of the Campagna in 1845, which, in addition to its science, abounds 
in bits of charming description and snatches of historical knowledge and 
classical association. (2) A short Spanish Journal—notes of a journey in 
Spain achieved in 1846, while the body of Prince Henry, which Moltke 
was appointed to accompany from Rome to Berlin, was conveyed by sea 
through the gates of Hercules to Hamburg; and (8) a Diary of a Visit to 
Paris in 1856, when the Second Empire was at its zenith and the Prince 
Imperial but eight months old. The chief picturesque interest is in the 
description of the Court at Paris and the characterizations of the Emperor 
and Empress. The volume is graceful in style, keen in observation, and 
valuable for the judgments of a great and manly man. 


Fighting and Farming in South Africa. By Frep. G. Brown- 
nc. Remington and Co. 


A traveller or settler can always find sufficient adventure in South 
Africa to make a temporary sojourn in that colony exciting. Mr. Brown- 
ing, however, seems to have gone thither with an idea in the outset of 
permanently remaining there. Being young and active, he was tempted 
to seek his fortune at the Cape by an advertisement advising persons who 
had got any money to invest it in ostriches. The ostriches, however, 
did not take kindly to Mr. Browning, or else he was too much of a novice 
in the management of that valuable bird. The upshot was that the 
settler forsook ostrich farming, and had a spell at soldiering. This he in 
turn abandoned, and returned to farming; but desiring yet another 
change before he left the colony, he engaged in the military expedition 
against Moirosi. Mr. Browning is not the first person who has returned 
from South Africa poorer than when he left England; and yet there are 
many who have gone to the Cape and done remarkably well. But a man 
requires to know ‘the seasons when to take occasion by the hand, as 


*Tennyson says. Haphazard emigration is an ill-paying speculation ; but 


judicious emigration is another matter, and is almost always made to pay. 
All that is required is that the cost should be counted beforehand, and 
the emigrant’s plans well matured. Mr. Browning tried ostrich farming 
at a place about 150 miles from Port Elizabeth, but the year in which he 
made his experiment was signalized by a disastrous season of drought, 
which is supposed to have destroyed some twenty thousand ostriches. 
But, under favourable circumstances, he admits that ostrich farming may 
be made a very lucrative occupation, and he records that he saw no less. 
a sum than £1000 refused for a pair of breeding birds. Farming gene- 
rally in South Africa is beset with many difficulties ; what with fluctuating 
seasons on the one hand, and inimical Kaffirs on the other, ‘ It appeared 
to me,’ says the author, summing up the whole matter, ‘that to make 
money in South Africa you must put yourself on a level with persons 
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whose ways and habits you can only condemn ; you must not be particular 
how you make money; you must fling away a good many scruples and 
prejudices ; and above all, you must not forget that those with whom you 
have to deal have flung them away long ago.’ Many readers of Mr. 
Browning’s volume, bearing in mind these and other things, will probably 
come to the conclusion that it is just as well to jog along in the old 
country and bear the ills they have, rather than ‘ fly to others they know 
not of.’ 


Bulgaria Since the War. Notes of a Tour in the Autumn of 
1879. By James Georce Mincatn. C. Kegan Paul and 
Co. 


Mr. Minchin was away from London only five weeks, and wrote his 
letters, he says, ‘ without any kind of preparation.’ “He records his 
impressions of the country through which he travels, with scraps of 
conversations with choice travellers, or with those with whom he sought 
interviews, and sent the results in letters to ‘The Morning Advertiser,’ 
here reprinted without addition or alteration. They are pleasantly 
written and evince acute observation and a spirit of fairness, but obviously 
they can have but little political or social value. They are impressions 
rather than judgments, and impressions accidentally received. Facts 
may be adduced to prove anything if the writer is permitted to select his 
own facts, and they may accidentally prove anything, according to the 
choice or opportunities for observation of the traveller. 

Mr. Minchin gives us interesting details concerning the effects of the 
war and the state of the country, the relations of Christian and Turk, 
the influence of Russia, &. He is more hopeful concerning the har- 
monious relations of Turks and Christians in the same villages and towns 
than most writers, and gives many instances in support of his opinion. 
He thinks with most reasonable men that the best remedy for the con- 
dition of South-eastern Europe is the nurture of Christian and indepen- 
dent states in the Principalities. Hence he thinks the division of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia a great mistake. Practically they are one in 
language, religion, and sentiment. It is impossible that the arrangement 
should be permanent. But Lord Beaconsfield’s insane policy has inter- 
posed immense political obstacles in the way of correcting it. This 
policy would be the most effectual check to Russia and the most natural 
way of disposing of the unspeakable Turk, whose absolute demoralization 
and incapacity for government are abundantly illustrated in Mr. 
Minchin’s notes. 


Portugal Old and New. By Oswatp Crawrurp, Author of 
‘Latouche’s Travels in Portugal.’ With Maps and 
Illustrations. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


The author of this handsome volume is entitled to speak with some 
authority upon its subject. As Her Majesty’s Consul at Oporto for many 
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years, Mr. Crawfurd has had ample opportunities for studying both the 
Portuguese people and their country. Partial results of his observations 
have already appeared in the shape of interesting contributions to some 
of our.leading periodicals, and now the writer has woven the whole of 
his matter into a volume which will be found at once both entertaining 
and useful. New Portugal lacks those elements of grandeur and romance 
which were associated with it centuries ago, but there is still sufficient in 
it to claim and to merit the attention of travellers and of the general 
reader. Of course, as Mr. Crawfurd says, within the limits of one volume 
it would not be possible to furnish an adequate account of all that Portugal 
has been, and all that she now is ; nor does he essay such a formidable 
task. On the contrary, his book is ‘so far nondescript that it is neither a 
book of history, nor of criticism, nor of pure description, nor an anti- 
quarian work, nor a social nor a statistical one, nor a book of travel; but 
it is a medley of all these things, and yet, if I have only succeeded in 
carrying out my conception, it is not disjointed.’ A very favourable 
example of the author’s more solid historical style may be found in the 
chapter on the Great Warrior King of Portugal. It is to the deeds of 
Alfonso Henriquez that we owe the very existence of Portugal as a king- 
dom and important State in Europe. Of course all the facts connected 
with this monarch are to be met with elsewhere; but Mr. Crawfurd 
invests his story with a light anda colour which are not to be found in 
the records of the mere historian. Consequently his pages are very read- 
able. Then, too, he has something to say upon the literature and the 
agriculture of the country; and here we may feel that we are in the 
hands of a safe guide, whose information on these and other subjects has 
been acquired at first hand. Poetry, manners, customs, country life, 
sport, farming, port wine—such are some of the themes dealt with, and 
in each case Mr. Crawfurd does not scruple to say what he thinks, even 
when his observations may not always be palatable to the Portuguese 
themselves. He also takes a very independent line upon purely ethno- 
logical questions. ‘My sympathies,’ he says, ‘have not latitude enough 
to make me feel quite like a man and a brother towards negroes and 
shock-headed Papuans, and skew-eyed Chinamen. It is very narrow and 
uncharitable; but I hereby disown all my poor and distant relations, and 
I utterly disbelieve in the title of many who claim my cousinship. I am 
an anthropological nonconformist, and am not going to pin my faith to 
any new-fangled genealogical tree found for me, as heralds find coats of 
arms for parvenus, by the last fashionable member of a learned society.’ 
The Portuguese, however, he regards as brethren, and one of his reasons 
for thus regarding them is rather peculiar, though it would probably 
meet with the approbation of Mr. Carlyle, viz., that there are ‘almost as 
many fools in Portugal as in Great Britain.’ To say the least, this is a 
somewhat singular, if striking, evidence of consanguinity. 
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The Country of the Passion-Play: the Highlands and High- 
landers of Bavaria. By L. G. Srcutn, aes of the 
‘Black Forest,’ &c. Strahan and Co. 

Miss Seguin’s book on the Country of the Passion-play was published 
at theright time. Of the crowds who, out of mere curiosity, make their 
way to Ober-Ammergau to witness the quaint and half-grotesque, yet not 
unimpressive spectacle periodically exhibited there, how few really care 
to extend their tour a little, and to see quietly something of the beautiful 
regions that lie close at hand. Miss Seguin has done justice to the 
Bavarian Highlands as she did to the Black Forest. She goes along in 
her cheerful and attractive way, noting whatever is most attractive, or 
quaint, or beautiful on the way. She has the art of the raconteur, and 
never fails to pick up the common saying, the song, the proverb, the 
popular story. But why did she omit the fine apostrophe of Goethe to 
Salzburg, where it would have come in so well? Her descriptions of the 
remote country nooks, of the simple life of the peasants in their huts on 
the hills, are as lovingly done as ure the splendid pictures of some of the 
towns—notably Salzburg, Munich, and Nuremberg. One of the very 
best of her pictures is of Innthal and Rosenheim. She says: ‘ Here 
among the scattered hamlets which lie about the foot of the Wendelstein, 
still linger legends of goblin-haunted mountains, of wild men of the 
woods, of ghostly hunters, and of doomed spirit-maidens who milk the 
cows by night. Here, in the deep Klammes which separate rock from rock, 

‘exciting scenes of timber-floating may be witnessed by those who are 
lucky enough to chance upon them in flood-time, and here the sportsman 
and the hunter may find a grand field for their most exciting and perilous 
pleasures.’ But these things present less attraction for the crowd than 
may be found in some other places. In Bortenkirehen and the Kar- 
wandel, for instance ; of which she says in her Preface— 

‘Ober-Ammergau is in itself not specially beautiful. The valley in 
which it stands would scarcely compare favourably with many a Derby- 
shire glade or Welsh vale. But it is the gate and outpost to a region 
which may well claim to be classed among the better-known and more 
appreciated beauty-spots of the world. It is within two hours of Bor- 
tenkirchen, and may be said to be within a stone’s throw, metaphorically 
speaking, of the Zugspitze and the Karwandel, two of the grandest 
mountains of the Tyrolean Alps; yet not one in a hundred of the English 
who visited Ober-Ammergau on former occasions extended their travels 
so far as to embrace any of their points.’ 

The chapter on the Passion-play itself is full and interesting, though, it 
appears, Miss Seguin did not see it. Altogether the volume is attractive ; 
though some of the cuts are a little too large in scale for the page, and 
clearly have not been specially done for the book. 
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Friends and Foes in the Transkei. An Engiishwoman’s 
. Experiences during the Cape Frontier War of 1877-1878. 
By Heuen M. Pritcuarp. Sampson Low and Co. 


Mr. Pritchard was engaged in the Government service in the Transkei 
when the war. broke out. This little book describes Mr. and Mrs. 
Pritchard’s journey from Cape Town, their settlement in Ibéka, their 
speedy flight on the outbreak of war, their discomforts and perils, and 
the death of a little boy. The volume consists of extracts from a diary. 
It is- brightly and pleasantly written. It chronicles a little too much of 
small beer, and is here and there a little too smart; but it conveys a 
vivid impression of African travel and of the inflictions of war. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Free Land. By Arruur Aryotp. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


The main merit of Mr. Arnold’s lucid and interesting treatise on Free 
Land is its practical character, and the practicable;ends and reforms 
he has in view. When he condemns the present landed system of Great 
Britain, it is not because of its political or social results, but because it 
interferes with the free action of those natural forces whose unimpeded 
action is for the good of’ man. And when he would introduce 
changes, they are justified not on the ground of serving ulterior ends, but 
for the reasun that they would contribute to the better development of 
the resources placed at man’s disposal by nature. Thus in arguing 
in favour of peasant proprietorship, Mr. Arnold makes no claim for free 
land in order to create such a class, but seeks to establish the position that 
it would follow as the natural result of such freedom as would be 
universally beneficial. For in consequence of free land, competition for 
agricultural ground would be quickened and stimulated, more skill and 
capital would be accumulated on small plots than are available under the 
large culture now practised, and there would follow a system of multiplica- 
tion in the number of owners, and a ready disposition to sell in small lots so 
as to attract small purchasers. In the same way,on the negative side 
of his argument. What is sought is to rernove wstrictions which have 
been created by law and custom. If it could be proved that the existing 
land system with its remarkable distribution of the soil—so that, for 
example, there are three gentlemen in the United Kingdom, one in eachof 
the three divisions, who own among them nearly two millions of acres of 
land—resulted from natural causes or from laws advantageous to the 
community, there would be no ground of quarrel with it. But the allegation 
is that the laws and customs that have brought about this distribution are 
good neither for the general community nor for the proprietors themselves. 
The contention is that their whole scope and tendency is to reduce the value 
of the landlord’s property, and to increase the dependence of this country— 
already growing irksome, and which may readily become a serious political 
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danger—upon foreign supplies of food. In reality our great landowners 
are the greatest sufferers from the system. ‘They are for the most 
part the mere tenants for life of estates more or less incumbered with fixed 
charges (settlements, mortages, and such like), and have no power over 
the property which they call theirs. In order to protect a few foolish 
men from the consequences of their own folly, the whole of the landed 
proprietors of England are hampered, and the ‘dead hand’ holds them 
and their estates in its relentless and fateful grip. The time has come 
when the problem of breaking up this monopoly must be found. Even the 
late Conservative Government found it necessary to make an advance, 
through its Lord Chancellor, in dealing with the subject. The Government 
bills—good so far as they went-—were insufficient to provide the requisite 
remedies, which may now be looked for from their successors. Mr. Arnold 
has done good service in setting forth here—the book is dedicated to 
the ‘ Liberal electors of the borough of Salford,’ who have since chosen 
him as their representative—the nature of the changes which are 
essential. He has done it with clearness and moderatlon, and his ‘ Free 
Land’ will take rank as an admirable handbook of information and 
guidance on the various important branches of the great question with 
which it deals. 


The Succession to the English Crown. A Historical Sketch. 
By Aurrep Battey. Macmillan and Co. 

This is a servicable and interesting little volume, which may be safely 
commended to historical students. Without any claim to originality in 
design or treatment, it yet accomplishes the task of the author in a suffi- 
ciently clear and pointed manner. That task was to set before his readers 
a sketch of the succession to the English Crown, and of the controversies 
touching it, from the reign of Egbert td the present time. At the end, and 
as the result of these cottroversies, the succession was arranged on the 
basis on which it now exists, as a strictly hereditary monarchy, yet 
seeking to derive its title from no assumed or alleged divine right, but 
from the will of the nation, and the good and convenience of the people. 
‘The history,’ Mr. Bailey says, ‘combines greater varieties of incident 
and principle than that of the devolution of any other crown in Europe.’ 
In addition to the succinct text, and a copious table of contents, 
which makes the volume easy of reference, the author has supplied a 
series of genealogical tables, which will be found valuable by genea- 
logical students, 


The Criminal Code of the Jews, according to the Talmud?’ 
Massecheth Synhedrin. By Pamir Bercer Benny, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. - 

This is a curious and interesting book. It is a proof from the Talmud 


of the great wisdom and mercifulness of the criminal code of the Jews. 
The courts, three in number, were constructed with profound wisdom, and 
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were popular, local, and economical. The rules of evidence were framed 
with the most jealous care for the protection of the accused, and the 
punisliments inflicted’ were as considerate and merciful as can well be 
imagined. Those who imagine that the Jewish code was in any sense 
Draconian will be ‘greatly surprised and interested in the information 
here given. 


A Popular Hanilbook of Parliamentary Procedure. By Henry 
W. Lucy. Chatto and Windus. 


. How few. persons could tell off-hand what ‘naming a member ’—that 
awful and standing menace of Parliamenteers—really means. Parliamen- 
tary procedure practically seems in so many things to conflict with ancient 
precedent, that. it must take a very long time for a new member fully to 
understand it, and often it seems a little hopeless for an outsider. Mr. 
Lucy’s little book is written at once with a complete comprehension of 
the difficulties likely to beset the inquirer, and with a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject in hand. For popular purposes it contains all that 
has been written in bigger books, like that of Mr. Palgrave; it omits 
nothing essential, and passes by what is trifling. Mr. Lucy’s clear and 
interesting mode of writing deserves recognition. ‘The procedure in 
Committee,’ and the:.‘ Count-out,’ are both very accurately described. 


_He is remarkably terse, simple, and effective. His book is in every 


respect fitted to supply a great want, and we most cordially recommend 
it to the immense mass—beside new members and newpaper editors— 
who, it would wareen: ‘do very greatly need to be informed on the points 
here treated: ote 


Hodge his By Ricwarp Smith, 
Elder, and:Co. 


Nothing could bé finer than the general picturesque setting which 
Mr: Jeffries has given to his subject. All the accessories are so well 
conceived and so artistically grouped, that we are compelled to read and 
to admire: He s0 unerringly catches the little effective detail, the accom- 
panying flying glimpse of colour that sheds an accidental halo round the 
poor peasant as he goes homeward with heavy feet at sunset, or plods his 
weary way along the rows of turnips in the fields, that for the moment 
we forget he is anything else than a kind of lay-figure fitted, we might 
say created, for picturesque effect. Mr. Jeffries, it would seem, is not 
desirous that he should present himself in any other aspect. He views 
him entirely from the old country-gentleman standpoint, and regards his 
claim to be accepted as a ‘man and a brother,’ as somewhat doubtful ; 
and those who would attempt to awaken ambitions in him are not to bo 
regarded as his friends. Mr. Jeffries, indeed, is now and then a little 
severe, and spurts a vein of acid that would be very effective, were it not 
that, unfortunately, he is more imaginative than there is real cause for. 
Hodge, alas! has become discontented, and is no more the Hodge of the 
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pastoral pure and simple; and this Mr. Jeffries rather maladroitly 
allows. Not only allows, indeed, but dwells on with iteration, while all 
the time he goes on with his picturesque, old-world Hodge, and presents 
us with a very irritating contradiction. We read and admire him as he 
tells about ‘leases,’ and all the difficulties of the new-style farmer, who 
is suggestively warned to have nothing to do with ‘leases;’ details the 
hard shifts to which he is put; and shows the old men giving place to the 
new ; but the Hodge of his picture is untouched by the new aspirations, 
and might stand for the peasant of a century ago. This is the serious 
defect of the’ book. - It abounds in fine touches ; in pictures which suggest 
a trained eye and large, leisurely experiences; in rare glimpses of human 
nature; but the masters are far more truly limned than Hodge is; and in 
future years the book may be turned to by curious students for the purpose 
of supporting odd conclusions respecting the progress of education and 
social science in England. 


Workhouse Visiting. By Louisa Twixinc. Macmillan and Co. 


Few ladies in the present day have prepared themselves by a more 
practical course of work to speak on the subject of workhouse visiting 
than Miss Twining. She has visited largely and continuously; she has 
been associated in some of the greatest social movements of the day; 
and has reflected much on the possibilities that lie in the machinery 
exerted, and on the possibilities of new and improved systems. The 
present work is, as one would expect it to be, richly practical. Miss 
Twining is more concerned to improve actual circumstances than to 
write eloquently. We do not then recommend the book for general 
reading; but, as a guide to workers, and those already interested in the 
subject, it is fitted to be a valuable vade mecum. It is full of facts and 
figures, and will suggest many thoughts, both with respect to the failures 
and successes of workhouse administration. As such we very warmly 
recommend it to all who are in any way interested in the branch of work 
of which it treats. 


Fossil Men and their Modern - Representatives. By J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D., Principal of McGill College, senior: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Principal Dawson’s book is a most valuable contribution to the science 
of anthropology, and we doubt not that it will claim a place of its own 
among the growing number of works on the subject. Its specialty is the 
fulness of information which it gives with regard to the early inhabitants ot 
Canada—information gleaned partly from the account handed down by the 
early explorer, Cartier, but especially from the close examination of remains. 
After showing the traces of human life, and of primitive manners and 
customs, found around the site of the ancient Canadian city Hochelaga, 
and in other parts of America, the author proceeds to compare these with 
the early remains found in the lake-towns of Switzerland, and in the well- 
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known French caves: and it is certainly striking to note the correspond- 
ence between them. From this correspondence the natural inference follows, 
that, at least, between the men of three centuries ago in America, and 
those of a much earlier date in Europe, there was no great difference in 
physical formation, in culture, or in manner of life. Compare, for example, 
hhuman remains of the earliest times from east to west, and you find a 
remarkably fine cerebtal organization ; so fine indee?, that it seems to point 
to later deteriorations rather than to development. So also with regard to 
the religious side of the race, the result of the comparison between fossil men 
and their modern representatives, Dr. Dawson thinks, is such as to show 
that everywhere, where traces of human remains are found, there ‘are 
traces of some belief inGod and immortality. Travelling along these lines 
of argument, he sees grave reason to doubt the doctrine of evolution. 
Another main head of inquiry is with regard to the antiquity of man, 
and here Dr. Dawson endeavours to show thatthe theory of great-—almost 
limitless—antiquity advocated by not a few lacks support in fact. He 
thinks it impossible to draw the line with any measure of distinctness 
between the so-called ‘ ages,’ and, moreover, he finds the probable causes 

_for the strange combination of human and other remains so numerous 
that it becomes impossible to base any theory securely upon such com- 
binations. Adding to all this, our comparative ignorance of the time 
which was required to bring about certain changes in the earth, he con- 
cludes that the data are not sufficient to justify any dogmatic assertion 
as to the great antiquity of the race. Enough has been said to show the 
general scope of the book —a book testifying to careful investigation and 
earnest study. Its style is popular, much indeed of the volume having 
been contributed in the form of papers to a well-known magazine ; and some 
may even think that this has tended to make it less compact in substance 
than it might otherwise have been. We do not deny this, and had it been 
a strietly scientific manual, we might have complained ; but intended as it 
is for ordinary readers, we do not detect anything deserving the charge of 
diffuseness. 


The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
T. H. Huxuey, F.R.S. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


The International Scientific Series, in connection with which the present 
volume is issued, has already done much to make the ways of science 
more smooth for non-scientific people, and we are sure that its popularity 
and usefulness will be much enhanced by Professor Huxley’s valuable 
work. There is something indeed about his manner of teaching which ~ 
always makes his books welcome: and it is much to be able to say that 
he invests with a living interest even the most ‘ dry’ of scientific themes, 
True, even he at times falls under the temptation to talk technically, and 
occasionally he uses terms which are sufficiently hard to frighten the un- 
initiated ; but his errors in this respect are few. In the present volume 
we think his power for clear and popular exposition is at its best, and 
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those who as yet have found zoology a somewhat repellent study may 
well venture into it again under his guidance. The idea with which he 
starts is a comparatively new one. Having been asked to prepare a hand- 
book on the above branch of science, the happy thought strikes him that 
he will best accomplish his object by setting aside the abstract method, 
and asking his readers to enter with him into a minute examination of 
‘one of the commonest and most insignificant of- animals,’ the Crayfish. 
This plan has very obvious advantages; among others, this, that the 
learner is not burdened at the outset with irksome chapters full of lifeless 
abstractions, and, to him, unsuggestive terms; from the first, proceeding 
‘crayfish in hand,’ he possesses an objective equivalent for every term, a 
thing to correspond to every name. If there be any danger, it is that 
which all illustrative methods have in common, viz., the risk that with 
some readers the interest will terminate upon the illustration. So much 
as to the method: the whole book is in short a talk about a crayfish, 
and you feel throughout as if you were listening to a delightful con- 
versation rather than trying to master the elements of a science. 

We shall not attempt to enter into any minute examination of the 
work: such an examination indeed could only be conducted—to use the 
Professor’s phrase again—‘ crayfish in hand.’ It will be enough merely 
to sketch, in briefest outline, the author’s plan. The main division of the 
book is a very natural one, the four heads of treatment being, the Natural 
History, the Physiology, the Morphology, and the Distribution and 
ZBtiology of the Crayfish. The physiological section is full of interesting 
matter. Here Professor Huxley has to discourse upon ‘ tha mechanism 
by which the living organism adjusts itself to surrounding conditions 
and reproduces itself;’ and a wonderful mechanism it is. One of the 
most curious features in the crayfish is its eye, the structure of which at 
first sight seems to differ essentially from that ofthe human eye. Its sub- 
stance consists of a large number of distinct ‘ segments,’ and the conclu- 
sion of a superficial observer would be that it is a system of eyes rather 
than one. This indeed has been the common opinion, but Professor 
Huxley tends to the belief in a modified theory of ‘mosaic vision,’ and 
devotes much skill to prove that the eye is really one. Still more import- 
ant, however, is the study of the animal’s nervous system, and of the rela- 
tion of nerve and muscle ; and consequently a most minute examination of 
these is m Here it is that we see how wisely the choice of an example 
. has been e, because in the system of ‘ganglia’ which we observe in 
the crayfish, the reader may find a possible explanation of much in the 
nervous organization of the higher animals. Having minutely described 
the different parts of the framework, we are prepared for the morphology 
of the subject, and hence the following sections deal with the ‘structure 
and development of the individual.’ Here the idea is to arrive at the plan 
of the animal structure, its ‘ build,’ if we may so say, and the conclusion 
at which he arrives is that the fully developed crayfish is a ‘ multiple of the 
histological unit, the nucleated cell.’ On the later chapters of the book, 
full as they are of matter for thought and even discussion, we do 
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not here enter; to dozthem justice one would have to open up anew the 
whole question of evolution. We cannot, however, avoid making the 
remark that one is more willing to follow Professor Huxley in those parts 
of his books which deal with matters of exact observation than in those 
which touch upon the fundamental laws of being. His powers seem 
to us to lie mainly within the sphere of scientific observation and exposi- 
tion, and within this sphere he has fewrivals; beyond it he is less con- 
vincing and less clear. We have chosen, therefore, to treat of the present 
work as a record of scientific observations—for this it mainly is in purpose 
and form—and as such we anticipate for it a ready welcome. 


An Elementary Text-book of Botany. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Dr. K. Pranrt. The Translation revised by S. H. 
Vines, D.Sc. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen. 


Dr. Prantl’s manual is already so weli known and so highly esteemed 
among botanists that we require to do little more than call attention to 
the excellent English form which it takes in the volume before us. The 
importance which Prantl, in common with the later school of botanists, 
attaches to the Morphology of Plants is seen in the fact that this subject 
assumes an important place in his book. We note in Part II., on the Ana- 
tomy of Plants, the admirable clearness and minuteness with which cell 
and tissue are described; nor ought we to omit reference to the careful 
exactness of the illustrations, which must serve to make the work alike of 
teacher and student much lighter. In Part III., which treats of the 
Physiology of Plants, the student will find the chapters on Chemical Pro- 
cesses and on Growth ample in their information, while the brief chapter 
on Reproduction and Alternation of Generation gives a compact and 
concise view of the subject. In Part IV., on the Classification of Plants, 
which constitutes necessarily the main portion of the book, Dr. Vines has 
used his judgment, as we think, wisely in inserting the General Classifica- 
tions of Sachs at the opening of the section on Thallophyta. It will serve 
to put the reader in a better position from the outset for the study of this 
important group. We have only to add that the translation is so well 
done that one scarcely thinks of the book as having been originally other 
than English. : 


Chapters from the Physical History of the Earth; an Introduc- 
tion to Geology and Paleontology. By Arruur Nicots, 
F.G.S. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

The Constitution of the Earth. By Roserr Warp, Author of 
an ‘ Essay on the Constitution of the Earth,’ published in 
1844. George Bell and Sons. 

The object of Mr. Nicols in his ‘Chapters’ is to place before the ordi- 


nary reader ‘a comprehensive outline of the earth’s history from the 
earliest times to the present,’ with special reference to the two branches 
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of science named in the title. He does not pretend to strike out any 
original lines of inquiry or argument; he is content to state the con- 
clusions which have been reached by the highest authorities, and the 
data upon which they have travelled towards the conclusions. In cases 
as to which apparently nothing has been as yet settled, his plan is merely 
to indicate the different theories which are advocated. The first half of 
the book, which is devoted to geology, is of course mainly occupied with a 
view of the different rock formations; but it also contains a chapter on the 
Glacial Period, which we specially single out as characterized by remark- 
able power for clear statement. Many will turn, however, with more 
interest to that part of the book which deals with Paleontology, partly 
because of the subject treated, partly also because of the zest with which 
Mr. Nicols handles it. The chapter on ‘ Continuity of Life ’ contains a 
capital description of the apparent graduation in the works of nature, and 
leads up to a statement of the doctrine of evolution, which Mr. Nicols 
honestly classes among uuproved doctrines, although he has evidently 
some leaning towards it. The book throughout is all that it claims to be; 
and we promise studious young men that it will provide for them an easy 
introduction to the study of ‘ the earth and man.’ 


We have placed Mr. Ward’s book side by side with this because both 


deal, in some measure, with the same subject; apart from this formal 
resemblance, we could class them together only by a law of dissimilarity. 
Mr. Ward's book a‘ms at much more, and achieves much less. He 
attempts nothing short of ‘ an interpretation of the laws of God in nature, 
by which the earth and its organic life have been derived from the sun by 
a progressive development.’ In following out this interpretation Mr. 
Ward shows that he has devoted to the matter no little study; and the 
book is strewn with quotations from iearned men. Nor does he lack in 
courage, for he brandishes the steel of his argument in ¢he face of the 
most eminent of these men without fear. But we are forced to own that 
the book gives more evidence of acquaintance with various views than of 
power either to grasp them or to refute them; such, at least, is our 
impression. 


Handbook of Pottery. By Hopper M. Westrorp. Chatto and 
Windus. 


Mr. Westropp does not profess to have written an exhaustive treatise. 
That was, indeed, impossible in the style of book he proposed to publish. 
We must not criticise a man for not doing what he never undertook and 
what he never intended to do. Let it then be said at once that Mr. 
Westropp’s book is not intended for the expert or the practised collector, 
but for the general public who wish to be informed in a popular way about 
a matter which is now often talked of in society. The first part of the 
book, on ancient and classical art, we regret to say, is too imperfect. 
Much more (even for the purposes of the book) almost needed to be 
said about the figures on the vases and their great variety. Otherwise the 
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book is very compact, written in a clear, effective manner, and is fitted to 
be useful to many who could not devote time to a more exhaustive study 
of an almost exhaustless subject. 


Seeing and Thinking. By the Late W. K. Cuirrorv. Mac- 
millan and Co. 

The contents of this little volume—one of the ‘Nature Series ’—are 
three lectures on ‘Seeing and Thinking,’ and a fourth ‘ Of Boundaries in 
general,’ delivered by the late Professor Clifford at the Town Hall, 
Shoreditch. They are illustrated by diagrams, and the lectures are 
republished from the short-hand notes of the reporters. No one was a 
clearer expositor than Mr. Clifford, and his exposition of sensations and 
their manifestations through the senses and brain are distinguished in a 
marked degree by that faculty which he had in such abundance. Nor do 
they offend—as so much of his other work does—by running into collision 
with the views of other men; for though, to those who knew what his 
conclusions were, traces of these will be found here, they are not 
obtruded or even expounded, but lie only as a sort of unexpressed sub- 
stratum or background. His.explanation of the physical nature of the 
nerves and the transmission of messages along them, and of the structure 
and movements of the brain rising up afterwards to the region of mental 
and moral results, and the laws of right and wrong, may therefore be 


‘read with profit and with interest by all, even those who most strongly 


oppose his pernicious ideas in matters philosophical and theological. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


A Tramp Abroad. By Marx Twaty. In Two Vols. Chatto 
and Windus. 


Mr. Mark Twain is a lively companion. He indulges in the kind of 
facetiz which luckily, to a great degree, please the cultured and uncul- 
tured alike. His strength lies here; but, original as he is, he is apt to 
surrender himself too absolutely to his ‘demon,’ as Goethe woyld have 
said, and to be diffusive; to practice his trick too often; so that it is not 
advisable to read too much of him all at once. He is the very antithesis 
of Heine, for example, who in his ‘ Reisebilder’ balanced so well the 
grave and the gay that you could not lay your finger on the point where 
the one passed into the other. But Mr. Mark Twain is sometimes too 
broad, and seldom stops at the right point for full effect. His ‘Tramp 
Abroad’ was really no ‘tramp,’ but a rush for conveyances, tourist-fashion, 
here and there; and his way of intimating his departure from the resolu- 
tion that was to give character to the journey is, we must say, a little 
too affected. He mixes up nationalities wonderfully, and makes capital 
out of the most innocent devices. The long-plaited hair and the ‘gene- 
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rosity of feet’ of the German girls are apt pabulum for him; and so are 
the duels of the German students and their dogs, private and corps dogs, 
indifferently; and the French duel is hit off in the finest vein. His 
natural-history studies too have been extensive ; and he makes the finest 
points about the ants and their ‘ harvesting.’ Men like Mr. Mark Twain 
so admirably reconcile wide scientific knowledge with satirical point that 
we are fain to inquire whether it is not possible that some portions of the 
passages on ants could not be appended to the works of Mr. Darwin and 
Sir John Lubbock as supplements, to supply what in them is so sadly 
lacking, and towards which they nevertheless point. Perhaps, then, the 
Sunday School Union and Mr, Matthew Arnold might both find in them 
apt illustrations of culture become cynical and allied with wit! But Mr. 
Mark Twain is delightful. No more pleasant and airy pages, or fuller of 
sudden and playful antitheses, have recently been given to the public. 


Sylvan Spring. By Francis G. Hearn, Author of the ‘Fern 
World,’ &e. Sampson Low and Co. 


Mr. Heath has added to his claims upon our gratitude by this book. 
We know well his love for nature, his extensive knowledge of plants and 
trees, his appreciation of more exceptional aspects of scenery, and we 
also know his warm desire to awaken in the breasts of the City folk and 
of the poor some capacity to share in his own pleasures. His books have 
all had this end in view, and he has fitly supplemented his writings by 
anxious labour and effort to secure and to maintain for this object all 
advantages that may exist of which the Londoners in particular may 
avail themselves. In the present volume, if of necessity he may not have 
so direct an object, he rises to the fullest sympathy with his theme, and has 
produced some of the best passages of descriptive prose that we have yet 
received from him. He not seldom suffuses his picture with the charm of 
painting—there is an indescribable aroma of fancy in it sometimes, yet 
we feel it is true. The publishers have made this a very pretty book, and 
we trust that it may be widely read as it deserves. . 


John Keats. A Study. By F. M. Owen. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 


We can fully sympathize with the yearning to convey to others a new 
truth, or phase of truth, which may be conceived to lie in the works of a 
favourite poet. This is simply, after all, an acknowledgment that the 
poet suggests more than he expresses, that he is, by virtue of imagina- 
tion, an unconscious revealer, that there are depths in him not to be 
fathomed by the intellect. But to get out of the poet a body of definite 
abstract truth, to prove him a subtle and refining ailegorist, full of hidden 
meanings and artificial ways of conceiving things, is not by any means to 
magnify him as a poet. The great critical problem, it strikes us, in 
respect to Keats, is to make it plain how the sensuous fancy that had 
been fed by study of the refined and mystical fantasticalities of Spenser 
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reconciled itself with the Pagan or Greek atmosphere, to which he sought 
constantly to rise. If ever there was a mind that was romantic by 
genuine endowment that was Spenser’s, and Keats no doubt drew from 
him, and was deeply influenced by him. Yet vague and immature as 
to the very end Keats was in much as respects his character, his general 
themes were conceived with more and more clearness of outline as time 
passed—a power which we clearly see in process of subduing other 
tendencies to itself; till in ‘Hyperion,’ and°in the two versions of that 
poem when set in contrast, we see his genius justifying itself in the forms 
which he chose—even in mere details. Aud it is very remarkable that 
some of the lines in the first version—especially the merely introductory 
ones—would do more to justify some such scheme as Mrs. Owen has 
propounded than anything in the final ‘Hyperion.’ We cannot sym- 
pathize with Mrs. Owen in her efforts definitively to allegorize Keats—for 
that is what it comes to. We could plead for ‘ Endymion’ and ‘ Hyperion’ 
to be left to us as the grand, serene, yet half-melancholy impression of a 
great life ended too soon, of a world-light quenched, of a music silenced, 
yet whose notes vibrate sympathetically through all truly refined minds 
that shall ever exist in the world. If ‘Endymion’ illustrates the reconcile- 
ment of the various elements of the individual soul, and ‘ Hyperion’ the 
unity of all existence, we are certain that if we set out at first to read it 
with a mind dominated by such a preconceived idea, the imagination 
and emotions cannot be disinterestedly exercised; and we lose thereby 
incaleulably. We are more pleased with Mrs. Owen when she is content 
to enter on a more legitimate and useful field of criticism. She has much 
to say that is worth saying, and has said it so well that all lovers of 
poetry, and especially all students of Keats, will find themselves stimu- 
lated by her suggestive insight and her enthusiasm ; and in this respect 
we can cordially recommend her book, which is throughout well and 
clearly written. 


Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. By Cartes W. 
Barpstry, Author of ‘English Surnames,’ Chatto 
and Windus. 


This is a work of real value, the result of careful and long-continued 
research, and yet it is as light and lively as a chapter of anecdotes. Mr. 
Bardsley has made one or two lucky discoveries in the course of his jour- 
neys for the sake of examining parish registers, kc. One broad and some- 
what surprising statement he is able to make is that there were no scripture 
names in England when William the Conqueror took possession ; and this 
is followed by another, that the Puritan eccentricity of scripture names was 


‘real and extensive, and no mere exceptional phenomenon; but it was the 


outcome of much that had gone before ; and that the error has lain in not 
recognizing that Puritanism existed and was powerful within the Church 
of England long prior to Cromwell and ‘Barebones.’ We remember 
that one laboured book on ‘ Names" started with the question, ‘ What 
means Jack?’ and in this found a sufficient text and impetus. So it 
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might be with Jill; and, in fact, this is just what Mr. Bardsley does. 
With respect to the scripture names, one class prevails at one epoch and 
another at another epoch. Mr. Bardsley says, for example : 

‘ The laureate was right to choose for this rebellious Protestant [Zerub- 
babel Sanders] a name that was to be popular throughout Elizabeth’s reign ; 
but poetic licence runs rather far in giving this title to a full-grown man 
in any year of Mary’s rule. Sanders might have had a young child at 
home so styled, but for himself it was impossible. So clearly defined is 
the epoch that saw, if not one batch of names go out, at least a new batch 
come in. Equally marked are the names from the Bible which at this 
date were in use and those which were not. Of this latter category 
Zerubbabel was one.’ 

It is on this ground that Mr. Bardsley’s books is so interesting, giving us 
in fact a new illustrated chronology of England. He does not forget to tell 
of William Jenkins, afterwards the ejected minister, who, when preaching 
in Christ Church, London, said, ‘’Tis good to impose such names as 
express our baptismal promise. A good name is a thread tied about the 
finger, to make us mindful of the errand we came into the world to do for 
our Master.’ That is a remarkably good one about ‘ Tell-no,’ the Christian 
name recommended as a hoax to an employ?, whose name was Lees, by an 
employer in Lancashire-—the child thus coming down to posterity as ‘ Tell- 
no Lees;’ Lees standing in Lancashire dialect for lies, as it does in Scot- 
land. Many instances—really good in their way—are given to prove that 
the Bible has largely determined the nomenclature of the north of England. 
In the Commonwealth period there were three courses open to the anxious 
parent in search of a name: he might copy the zealots (some of whose 
cognomens survive in ‘ Praise-God,’ ‘ Faint-not,’ and even ‘ If-Christ-had- 
not-died-for-thee,’ &c.) ; or he might follow the cavaliers, with Tom, Dick, 
or Harry; or, according to his caprice, he might mix the two—a process 
which was often followed, and was productive of the strangest results 
Here is a peculiar fact : 

‘ The lady-help,’ says Mr. Bardsley, ‘ describing her own peculiar merit 
says: 

not think that we resemble 

Betsy-Jane or Mary-Ann ; 
Women born in lowly cottage 
Bred for broom and frying-pan.” 


‘And yet in forty.nine Church registers out of fifty throughout England, 
there will not be found a single instance of a double Christian name pre- 
vious to the year 1700.’ 

If these specimens do not invite the curious reader to a rich feast, 
what words of ours are likely to draw him to it? — 


The World of Cant.- Wade and Co. 


We are much disappointed in this book. The World of Cant is big and 
populous, and greater service can scarcely be done than to satirize or to 
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quiz it. The best things are’ most liable to it, and timid goodness is 
afraid of denouncing religious methods, lest it should damage the things 
they seek to accomplish. No mistakeis greater ; the higher and holier the 
end, the more intolerant should we be of wrong means of seeking it. In 
general literature satirists have done great service, from Dryden to 
Swift, Byron, and ‘Punch.’ In the religious domain less has been done, 
with perhaps more need for doing it. We should heartily welcome, 
therefore, any writer who with lofty purpose and pure feeling satirized 
the cant of churches, men, and methods. But an essential condition is 
that the satirist should be such that his aim should be godly, his spirit 
devout, and his sympathies true and tender. We cannot say that the 
present author in any cognizable degree possesses these qualities. There 
is a cant of denouncing cant, a cant of being a superior person, a cant 
of malice and detraction, a cant of infallibility, a cant of disappoint- 
ment and envy, and especially a cant of slanderous detraction and 
insinuation : 
‘ Willing to wound, but afraid to strike, 
Hinting a fault, and hesitating dislike. 


We infinitely prefer the cant even of Chadband to that of Mephis- 
topheles. Weakness, even toadyism, is not so detestable as malice. 
The author of this anonymous book is malicious and cowardly; he hunts 
down persons; avails himself of the thin disguise of a pseudonym to utter 
libels, and suggest corruptness which he would not dare openly to affirm. 
Had he limited himself to methods, and not so malignantly identified them 
with personages that no one can mistzke, he might have done some good ; 
as it is, his book is utterly indefensible. It belongs to the family of ‘ The 
Age’ and ‘The Satirist,’ which we had hoped was well-nigh extinct. But 
for the evil spirit that is in him—the spirit of disappointment, envy, and 
malice—the author might have done -better things. Devils cannot be 
‘cast out by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.’ 


A Dictionary of Musie and Musicians, A.D. 1450-1880. By 
Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. With LIllustra- 
tions and Woodcuts. Edited by Grorcr Grove, D.C:L. 
Parts IX. and X. Macmillan and Co. . 


We call attention to the last parts of this very able and admirable 
Dictionary, for the sake especially of commending the memoir of Men- 
delssohn by the Editor. A more charming bit of biography has not 
recently been put before the public. In fulness of knowledge, in per- 
fection of sympathy, and in fine musical appreciation, it is a presentation 
of both the man and the musician far surpassing anything hitherto 
written about Mendelssohn, and leaving nothing to be desired. 
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The Purgatory of Dante Alighieri. Edited, with Translation 
and Notes, by Artuur Joun Butter, M.A. Macmillan 
and Co. 


It is a pity that such prominence has been given to the ‘ Inferno’ by 
English translators. For one version of the ‘ Purgatorio’ or ‘ Paradiso’ 
there are at least a dozen of the first part of the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ 
Mr. Butler has done a great service in this work. He has followed the 
example of Ford and others in printing the Italian and the English side 
by side, though it should be well noted that Mr. Butler’s version is not 
like that of Ford, a rhymed version, far less a version in terza rima. It 
is prose; and though it aims at being at once literal and free, it is some- 
times too free and again too literal. Many instances of both faults could 
easily be given; but we cannot graciously or with any sense of propriety 
dwell on them, because Mr. Butler so far disarms this kind of criticism by 
the frank confession of his purpose in the forefront: ‘ When a question 
has arisen between a literal and an elegant reading, I have preferred the 
former, my object being not to attempt an addition to English literature, 


but to aid beginners in understanding that of Italy.’ But the peculiarity » 


of Dante’s writing is that, with its intense imaginative realism, it cannot be 
reproduced unless that element is carried over, and this implies imagina- 
tion of a high order. Literalism will not do; and where Mr. Butler is at 
fault here it is mostly in that direction. Sometimes his literalism is thus 
simply lax paraphrase. We could have wished to criticize this work more 
in detail: these general statements must suffice. Mr. Butler has done, 
on the whole, good work in a line in which he well deserves to be followed. 
Even Dante’s ‘ Inferno’ cannot be apprehended rightly unless it is seen in 
direct relation with the two other parts. Mr. Butler’s book, alike in his 
translation and the notes, will materially aid many to a fuller and clearer 
comprehension of Dante and his mind. 


Songs of the Springtides. By C. Swixsurne. Chatto 
and Windus. 


Mr. Swinburne’s title has little especial to do with the contents of the 
volume which he has last given to us. It consists of four leading poems, 
all of which, if we mistake not, had already seen the light in magazines. 
‘Thalassius’ is a study, in form so far ‘original and well suited to 
its theme—the might of song in the poet’s life to kindle into flame 
latent susceptibility, love, faith, hope and fear, and to set the crown on 
nature; all symbolled under the figure of Son of the Sea. It is subtle 
and insinuating in its flow, and is full of fine phrasing. Now and then 
affectations, such as rhyming ‘ of’ and ‘love’ and ‘ dove,’ do alittle distract. 
us: but it is stately, simple, sensuous; there is great unity of impres- 
sion, and the effect of the last section after the repeated verse— 


‘And so they went together one green way 
Till April dying made free the world for May,’ 
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which no doubt first suggested the title, is very fine, and the effect is 
maintained till we reach the final paragraph beginning— 


‘Child of my sunlight and the sea, from birth 
A fosterling and fugitive on earth: 
Sleepless of soul as wind or wave or fire, 
A man-child with an ungrown God’s desire.’ 


‘On the Cliffs’ is, to our thinking, less sustained, but still it is fine in 
parts; and were it for nothing but the song beginning— 


‘Ah yet my youth was old, 
In its first years and wear,’ 


‘The Garden of Cymadoce’ would be worthy of the master. Much, 


however, in the strophe and antistrophe sound too like a conscious . 


imitation of former measures. The following, in particular, is open to 
this criticism— 


‘ Be it April or December 
That plays his perfect part, 
Burn June or blow December, 
Thou canst not in thine heart 
But rapturously remember, 
All heaven-like as thou art, 


‘Whose footfall made thee fairer, 
Whose passage more divine, 
Whose hand, our thunder-bearer 
Held fire that bade thee shine 
With subtler glory and rarer 
Than thrills the sun’s own shrine.’ 


The following passage shows much of the simple nature-feeling which 
Mr. Swinburne has more recently been manifesting— 


‘But higher the steep green sterile fields, thick-set 
With flowerless hawthorn even to the upward verge, 
Whence the woods gathering watch new cliffs emerge 
Higher than their highest crowns that sea-winds fret, 
Hold fast, for all that night or wind can say, 

Some pale pure colour yet, 
Too dim for green, and luminous for grey.’ 


The third poem is a ‘ Birthday Ode to Victor Hugo,’ inspired by 
imagination, and here and there noble and elevated in expression, but 
occasionally passing into the extravagant fervour for which Mr. Swin- 
burne’s earlier poems of this class were so distinguished. Perhaps the 
most effective of the poems is the last, apparently put in its place among 
the notes to the ‘ Birthday Ode’ by an afterthought—a sonnet in which 
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Dean Stanley has his own reward assigned him for the part he has 
taken in introducing the monument to the poor ex-Prince Imperial in 
the Abbey. We shall quote it, and also the words introducing it— 


‘In this place I must take occasion to relieve my conscience from a 
sense of duty unfulfilled, so long as I for one have not uttered my own 
poor private protest—worthless and weightless though it may seem, if 
east into the scale of public opinion—against a projected insult at once to 
eontemporary France and to the present only less than to the past 
generation of Englishmen. 


© On the proposed desecration of Westminster Abbey by the erection 
of a monument to the son of Napoleon the Third. 


‘« Tet us go hence.” From the inmost shrine of grace, 
Where England holds the elect of all her dead, 
There comes a word like one of old time said, 

By gods of old cast out. Here is no place 
At once for these and one of poisonous race. 
Let each rise up from his dishallowed bed 
And pass forth silent. Each divine veiled head 
Shall speak in silence with averted face. 
** Scorn everlasting and eternal shame 
Eat out the rotting record of his name 
Who had the glory of all these graves in trust 
And turned it to a hissing. His offence 
Makes havoc of their desecrated dust 
Whose place is here no more.” ‘ Let us go hence.”’ 


Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert Browning. (Second 
Series.) Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Selections from the Poetical Works of E. B. Browning. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


All lovers of poetry will be greatly pleased to receive these Selections. 
It is not to be inferred that a full or complete revelation can thus be given 
of either author; for both are voluminous, and have written much which 
is not susceptible of presentation by extracts. Mr. Browning, as every 
one knows, is not seldom abstruse; more concerned to make manifest the 
hidden and recondite and unexpected relations of his subject than to deal 
with the more general and apparent aspects of it. It may be that he has 
thus sacrificed popularity; but he has maintained individuality, and made 
it necessary that every student of literature should study him. This 
volume will have the good effect of showing that he can deal effectively 
with common things ; and that his peculiar style is due as much to choice 
as to necessity. The very first poem, ‘The Flower’s Name,’ may stand 
as a companion to ‘ Evelyn Hope,’ included in the first series; and ‘ The 
Garden Fancies’ are full of character. ‘St. Martin’s Sermons’ and 
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‘James Lee’s Wife’ are, in their different ways, exquisite. We are not 

quite sure if ‘ Numphaleptos,’ ‘ Sludge the Medium,’ and ‘ Bishop Blou- 

gram’s Apology,’ are quite so suitable for such a collection; but here they ° 
are. We vastly prefer ‘May and Death’ and some of the simpler lyrics. 

The ‘ Selection from Mrs. Browning’s Poems’ would be worth the money 

were it only for the sonnets (so full of thought and, what is more, of practical 

suggestion and aid), ‘The Poet’s Vow,’ ‘ The House of Clouds,’ and ‘ The: 
Vision of Poets,’ not to speak of the exquisite ‘Poet and the Bird’ with 

which the volume opens. We are doubtful of the translations, and also 
of such poems as Bettine (should it not be ‘ Bettina,’ as Goethe himself 
always called her ?); but Mrs. Browning’s name justifies anything, we had 

almost said. The volumes are beautifully printed and bound, and must 

find wide acceptance, 


The Ode of Life. By the Author of ‘The Epic of Hades.’ 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Mr. L. Morris (for there is now no secret about the name of the author) 
has chosen a most ambitious theme in his new poem. The fact that 
within a short time ofits publication it reached asecond edition, indicates 
that it has received a warm welcome in certain circles. And this is not 
much to be wondered at. In all that respects technical points—the choice 
of metres, and the manipulation of individual parts—it is certainly the - 
most finished work we have yet had from the author’s hand; and here and 
there the phrasing is exquisite, notwithstanding the difficulties inherent 
in these metres. The ‘ ode’ is really a series of odes, all demanding to 
rest on a grand centre of interest, in which they find their unity. Infancy, 
childhood, youth or love, perfect years, good and evil, motherhood, old 
age, death, &c., are the trite subjects, and their perfect treatment in rela- 
tion to each other would justify the main title. As it is, however, the 
unity is here and there, to our mind, weakened by touches which betray 
too great a leaning to artificial and conventional modes of conception, and 
especially is this seen in the sections which would naturally suggest the 
most transcendental treatment—Love, for example. Of course in such a 
poem a generalized and abstract idea must prevail, but here there are 
phrases and lines which conflict with this, suggesting too readily a 
realistic or prose treatment. It is evident that the poet has felt the 
limitations of interest due to any merely generalized treatment and has. 
endeavoured to evade this wherever possible by touches of a really 
different quality, and not always with complete success. By far the best 
odes, to our thinking, are those on Infancy, Old Age, and Death—the very 
topics which of themselves permit less of the alien element of which we 
have spoken. The merely rhythmic command perhaps rises highest in 
the ‘ Ode on Love,’ though, as we have said, it satisfies us less as a whole. 
The passage in ‘ Motherhood,’ beginning, 


‘ Fair motherhood, by every childish tongue 
Thy eulogy is sung.’ 
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For ambitious aims, and for art which in so far has justified these aims, 
for elevation and refinement these poems are in advance of any of the 
author’s former works; but for spontaneity, for impulse, for individual 
interest and tender depth of human feeling delicately embodied—which, 
as we hold, still stand for something in poetry—we must turn back to a 
few of his earlier shorter poems; and thus, and thus only, shall we be 
able to do him justice. 


The English Poets from Chaucer to Dryden. Edited by T. H. 
Warp, M.A.; and with a General Introduction by Mart- 
THEW ArNoLD. Macmillan and Co. 


This is a book the scheme of which promises an admirable example of 
thorough workmanship. A competent general editor with knowledge, 
taste, and aptitude, subordinate departments committed to men who are 
experts in their own special field, and who write in a few short pages, by 
way of introduction, the result of years of study—these are the merits 
labelled on the forefront of this volume. There is only one drawback— 
that the writers are too much, perhaps, of one school. That, however, 
may have been an accident. Mr. Gosse, and Mr. Henley, and Mr. 
Saintsbury, and Mr. Minto, and Mr. Lang, and Professor Nichol ot 
Glasgow may be presumed to represent well the Swinburnian side of 
criticism—so much in favour at the present moment ; but we might have 
had also, say, Mr. Furnivall, to exhibit a little eclecticism, and Mr. 
Stopford A. Brooke, to represent Church of England culture and grace, 
and Professor Jack, of Glasgow, on Butler and Hudibras, or on Dryden and 
his circle, to represent the Scottish Presbyterians, or Professor Masson on 
Andrew Marvel, to represent Scottish culture. We should be very thank- 
ful also to have Mr. Mark Pattison on Milton, and the editor on Dryden 
(who, in opposition to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ article on Dryden, 
remembers that Dryden was a prose writer as well as a poet, and admits 
that he has been mercilessly ‘hansardised’). One slight element of dis- 
proportion we may note—that, while some forty pieces are given from 
Herrick, and some of his followers have a fair representation, George 
Herbert has only eight and Henry Vaughan only four; while no notice 
whatever is taken of such religious poets as Robert Wylde and the group 
that might have been made to circle round him—on whom three pages 
would surely not have been wasted. The editor says in his general preface 
that ‘the aim of this book is to supply an admitted want—that of an 
anthology which may adequately represent the vast and varied field of 
English poetry. Nothing of the kind at present exists. . . . It is, indeed, 
impossible that a selection of the kind should be really well done, should be 
done with any approach to finality, if it is the work of one writer alone. 
The history of English poetry is so wide, its various sections and stages 
have become the objects of so special a study, that a book which aims at 
selecting the best from the whole field and pronouncing its judgments 
with authority must not be the work of one writer, but of many.’ But 
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is it inevitable also that the ‘ many’ should not be too much of one school 
and of one way of thinking? Would not Dr. A. B. Grosart, for instance, 
have pleaded hard with Mr. T. Ward for a little more space for certain 
poets? Would not Professor Veitch or Principal Shairp have pleaded for 
somewhat more of catholic research in the matter of ballads, which is an 
idea Mr. A. Lang has treated in an almost shamelessly perfunctory way? 
Have not good critics and good editors—Chambers, Motherwell, and 
Aytoun, for example—declared that old-world dogmatic and unqualified 
assertions like his about Sir Patrick Spens are simply untenable? Let 
the general editor, with the critical impartiality which he claims, carefully 
look to this. 

So much for details and portions. We come back now to the be- 
ginning of the book to urge some serious pleas for freedom in certain 
matters. It may be that poetry is in the future to be the only availing 
religion of the human race, now that all dogmas are undergoing decom- 
position ; but this is not yet matter of general belief by any means, and 
why should we, if we desire to put into the hands of our families the supply 
of a felt want, a poetic anthology, be compelled to raise in their unpre- 
pared minds the question of poetry versus religion? It may be all 
quite true ; but there is a time and a place for everything, and we cannot 
but humbly think that the very beatification of bad taste, of egotistic self- 
assertion and impertinence (in the good old sense of out-of-placeness), may 
be charged against Mr. Matthew Arnold, when he took a text from himself 
and preached a Straussian sermon in his own manner in the forefront of 
a collection of English poems meant for the family and not for the study 
or the closet, if it fulfil the function that is claimed for it of supplying 
a great want. And if poetry is a criticism of life, it is very difficult to see 
how it can be areligion, if religion is not wholly to cease to be what it has 
heretofore been defined by common consent, and as Mr. Arnold himself 
defined it in his ‘ Essays in Criticism.’ 


Philip II. By Joux Exrorp. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


There is something graceful and fine in the conception of this poem, 
which really contains more of the real restorative faculty than most poems 
of the kind. It is full of fine lines. We have been particularly struck with 
the quaint and occasionally elevated language used. It is a matter of 
surprise to us that this field is not more effectively cultivated; and Mr. 
Elford has in some sort shown the way. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


Tuscan Fairy Tales. Taken down from the Mouths of the People. 
With Illustrations. (W.Satchell and Co.) This is an interesting con- 
tribution to folk-lore. The stories have a distinctive character ; their sole 
bond of connexion with other stories, already well known, being the 
common fairy a tors and their powers. They are slight, but have a 
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delicate and aboriginal flavour. They will delight the little ones, as well 
as interest the student. The book is charmingly got up and illustrated. 
——Martha and Mary. Two Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) This is a 
clever story, but somewhat crude in its cleverness. In her determination 
to avoid the fatal sin of dulness, the authoress is often wild and exuberant, 
and this both in dialogue and incident: the humour passes into farce, 
the satire into irreverence. We have not the slightest objection to the 
satirizing of follies in church ministers, but it requires a delicate and 
reverent hand to remove excrescences, and avoid injury to the corpus of 
sound things; this the authoress does not yet at-least, possess. Itis not 
that her father, who does not escape her lash, and the church whose 


members she ridicules, are Baptists. Let all whose follies need satirical 


castigation receive it; theirs will be the benefit. Only, such writers have 
special pleasure in girding at the vulgarities of Ebenezer, while they feel 
no vocation to satirize the effeminate absurdities of St. Chad’s. Whether 
the writer really knows what Baptist churches are or not, she is con- 
spicuously unfair in her caricature. It lacks artistic, not to say moral 
restraint. The incidents of the story are not pleasant. Such things may 
occur in life; they are not therefore fit subjects for ideal portraiture in 
fiction. Necessarily an inexperienced writer who relies mainly on dash 
and small sensations falls into incongruities. Martha, being what she is, 
could not possibly so have accepted Alfred Burnaby. Equally impossible 
is it that she could so have left Dr. Charteris—left her husband and child 
at night—to go into the streets with Burnaby at his bidding: it violates 
all possibilities. Equally incongruous are many minor incidents. We 
point out these things because the writer is capable of doing better. Let 
her recognize the difference between freedom and lawlessness, vivacity and 
melodrama; let her acquire artistic tone, and control her dialogue and 
positions by common sense and moral congruity ; and she will write well. 
——El Dorado. A Novel. Two Vols. By Atrrep LeicH. (Remington 
and Co.) El Dorado is overdone both in incident and fervours. Among 
its characters the genius of music, of painting, and of poetry has each 
a supreme representative. The heroes and heroines are so numerous, 


and the incidents so startling, that we get into a tangle; while the senti- 


ment is so gushing that we are kept throughout in a state of artificial 
excitement. The end is tragic—the hero finishes his immortal epic, finds 
his ideal love realized in Constance, and dies in the finding. We quite 
endorse the writer’s theories of the place of sentiment, but he might, in 
mercy for prosaic people, inculcate them in a cooler atmosphere and with 
less of sensational incident. He writes with considerable power, but 
weakened by the faults we have mentioned, which are not incidental, but 
pervade the whole story ; every sentence is written in superlatives.—— 
Civil War in Home and Land. By the Author of ‘A Ride from the 
Rhineland.’ (The Civil Service Publishing Company.) The lines of this 
picture of English and Hungarian life are somewhat hard—a reflection of 
the blended elements in the character of Constance Beverley, its heroine. 
Her father had married a second time; his harsh, ungovernable dis- 
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position had been in perpetual conflict with her strong will, but affectionate 
nature. They never spake but in quarrel and defiance. She leaves her 
home with Count Carrolyi, a Hungarian noble. His love is genuine, but 
not contented with the influence of affection, he alienates her by his im- 
periousness. That he should so relentlessly deliver her up to the Austrians, 
as a rebel during his absence, is surely incredible. The story, however, 
is well told, although from beginning to end painfully militant——The 
White Month. By the Author of ‘The Rose Garden.’ (Smith and 
Elder.) Nothing can be more delicate than the charm of this author’s 
style—the half-tints and artistic touches of her backgrounds, the subtle 


_ beauty of her dialogue, and the subdued harmony of her incidents. This 


is a Breton story, culminating in the siege of Paris, and in one of the 
thousand domestic tragedies which the great national tragedy enclosed. The 
heroine is the daughter of M de Keragnac, an absorbed naturalist, who 
has buried his love in the grave of his young wife. He marries again 
when his daughter is eighteen, and his second wife is a woman full of 
morbid and selfish craving for affection, which she demands but does not 
understand how to win. Her character is subtly conceived and artisti- 
cally developed. Meanwhile Marguerite’s love story begins. M. de 
Keragnac dies, and a time of trial for his widow comes, augmented by 


her lover's fortunes during the siege of Paris. All ends happily. The 


story is very charming from beginning to end—a miniature but 
exquisitely painted.—_—A Sylvan Queen. By the Author of ‘ Rachel's 
Secret.’ Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) There is a great charm in 
this author’s little bits of descriptions, and in her etchings in of traits of 
character. Her Sylvan Queen is the daughter of a gamekeeper, who finds 
a pendant in the niece of the vicar—an heiress in her own right. The two 
heroes are Pelham, the squire’s only son and heir to his estates, and 
Hugh Beverley, an artist, who comes to the village to paint on com- 
mission a picture for a patron. How the villany of Pelham developes 
itself, to poor Madge’s ruin, and the nobleness of Beverley ; and how the 
tangle gets more complicated through misunderstandings, until the 
tragic end of Pelham, through the righteous retribution of Giles Brown, 
sets all right, the reader must discover for himself. There is a good deal 
of close observation and subtle study of character, as, for example, in the 
development of poor Madge’s vain imaginations, luring her to her destruc- 
tion, and in the drawing of Pelham’s mixed character. The Canon and 
Squire Elphinston are delineated in admirable contrast. Altogether the 
story is full of careful work, skilful description, and wholesome moralizings. 
The author deserves the considerable success which she has achieved as 
a novel writer, by her very conscientious labour as well as by her 
literary gifts. There are few among lady novel writers whose stories we 
read with more pleasure. They are as full of good feeling as they are 
interesting. The present novel deserves in every way high praise.—— 
Miss Bowverie. By Mrs. Motesworra. Three Vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) Mrs. Molesworth’s story turns upon cross purposes and mis- 
understandings which keep Hugh and Laura from coming together. It 
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is not every man who would feel such repugnance to the redressing of an 
ancestral wrong; but Hugh is altogether an exceptional and noble fellow. 
The incidents of the story are not much; but its pictures of both English 
and French life are very artistic and charming. The style is light and 
graceful; the characters are skilfully delineated; and the dénowment very 
naturally and simply reached. We are not quite sure that the little dis- 
like with which love often begins could in real life have been kept up so 
long, or that the rapid and dangerous familiarity with Edward would 
have ended so harmlessly, or that so insignificant a creature as Juliette 
would, under any circumstances, have been accepted by Madame la 
Baronne de la Craye ; but the story is well written and interesting. 
Sussex Stories. By Mrs. Ropert O’Retty, Author of ‘ Pheebe’s For- 
tunes,’ &c. (Strahan and Co., Limited.) Our previous experiences of 
Mrs. O’Reilly as a story-writer were very pleasant. She writes gracefully 
and with ease, and with no straining after effect. The scope of her 
present work does not allow much room for elaborate plots, or sustained 
and prolonged interest. As its title indicates, it is a collection of stories 
all more or less connected with the county of Sussex. In each case, how- 
ever, we derive a considerable amount of pleasure and profit from the 
little narrative ; while the moral spirit which pervades the whole is truly 
excellent. These stories should especially be placed in the hands of all 
young women, though they may be read with advantage by everybody. 
They are thoroughly healthy in tone, without being weak either on the 
sentimental or the religious side. Occasionally we come upon deep bits 
of philosophy put into the mouths of the homely Sussex people. In 
the tale headed ‘The Little Blue Band-Box’ is one Jasper, who has many 
sententious phrases. On one occasion he complains that, ‘ Seemin’ly 
*taint only a different fruit from the one it’s your nature to grow, but two 
sorts of fruit at once they'd like you to bear now.’ In ‘ Darby and Joan,” 
one of the characters, discussing the Poor Law Board, says, ‘The Poor 
Law Guardians you do be meaning. You called ’em out of their name, 
you see; it’s the Jaw as they guards hereabouts. I never heard of no 
Guardians for the poor but One.’ Again, the carrier in ‘ Meg’s Mistake’ 
observes, ‘’T'aint only one another as we does right by when we keeps the 
straight road ; it’s my belief we meet the Lord there. ’Taint for me to 
talk, not for me as was long learning that ’ere lesson myself, but your 
father, Meg, it’s my belief as he met the Lord daily on the daily road he 
trod. That was how he did me a good turn, and I told you so one day. 
He didn’t preach nor go out of his way to convert me; he just ‘‘ walked 
with God” hisself, and them as does that preaches a louder sermon nor 
an archbishop could in a gold pulpit.’ We have read these stories with 
much pleasure; there is something very natural about them. We have 
not found one of them to be tedious, and the volumes have the further 
advantage of being illustrated——Hard Hit: a Newfoundland Story. 
By T. U. A turbulent and sensational story beginning with a shipwreck ; 
having for its main incident a double marriage, and ending in a duel and 
suicide. We can conceive no reason, literary or moral, why it should 
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have been written——Joan Carisbroke. By Emma JANE WoRBOISE. 
(James Clarke and Co.) Joan Carisbroke is a chronicle rather than a 
story. It is a narrative of the fortunes of a clergyman and his family, 
who, with an affluent income, outrun their means, and get involved so 
hopelessly that the vicarage has first to be sequestrated and then 
resigned. The characters of the five cr six children are well discri- 
minated. Joan, the youngest, except the baby, who is twelve years 
younger than Joan, is the heroine. She is very admirably developed 
under the influence of Miss Martin (Meliora), the governess, and a 
woman of remarkable ability, goodness, and wisdom. Miss Martin is 
the good genius of the family. We cannot help thinking that a little 
more of poetical justice might have been done to Joan, without detriment 
either to the moral of the story or the nobility of her own character. The 
drawback of the book is a somewhat undue tendency on the part of 
Miss Worboise to sermonize in her dialogue; in other respects it 
is an admirable story, well told. With a Silken Thread and other 
Stories. By E. Lynn Lynton. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus) Mrs. 
Lynn Lynton has collected here some twenty short stories contri- 
buted to various periodicals. They are full of power. Every touch is 
masterly; every character drawn with a strong, unerring hand, and 
every paragraph containing keen, suggestive thought. Their literary 
finish and dramatic skill, too, are very great. Mrs. Linton’s genius 
inclines to the tragic—almost the terrible. Some of the stories are scenes 
that might be taken from the work of a great dramatist, they so strongly 
excite and impress. Some of the longer stories are especially powerful. 
The first, which gives its name to the collection, depicts the stern 
skill of a not unkind but resolute mother in disillusioning her son, the 
heir to the family, who has fallen in love with the daughter of a Cumber- 
land guide, and who is invited to the hall and made herself to discover 
her fatal mistake. ‘The Countess Mélusine’ is a beautiful adventuress, 
who takes the desolate old hall of a country village, and successfully 
swindles the county families at cards. ‘ The Last Tenants of Hangman’s 
House’ is the story of a forger. ‘For Love’ is a powerfulstory of aman 
also guilty of forgery, but the victim of a tempter stronger than he. These 
—and some of the others—present phases of a type of character which 
seems to be a favourite with the author; that, namely, of a clever, hard, 
indomitable woman, who, the victim of overwhelming circumstances, 
defies when she cannot rule them. But the type is repellant, and of the 
_Lady Macbeth order. Amy Longfear, for example, who is represented 
as marrying a forger for love, and for love imperiously ruling her weak 
husband, tyrannizing over her son and daughter, is scarcely natural. A 
woman s0 loving her husband could not so have hardened herself against 
her daughter. ‘The Family at Fenhouse,’ again, is a dark, weird, 
unrelieved story. We ‘sup on horrors,’ and could desire more relief 
and sunshine ; but the telling is always powerful, and vindicates Mrs. 
Linton’s claim to rank high indeed in the sisterhood of modern novelists. 
—Louisiana. That Lass o' Lowries, By Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
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Author of ‘Haworth’s, &¢. (Macmillan and Co.) Mrs. Burnett is a 
writer at once of rare and strong genius. She wields alike, power over 
the tender and almost sentimental, as seen in much of ‘Surly Tim,’ and 
the strong, robust, and reticent natures, to whom it might seem the ‘ tender 
mood’ was strange, as seen in Joan Lowrie and Louisiana. We can 
easily infer that she had some labour to reconcile in herself the extremes 
to which either might easily lead, as seen, for example, in some of 
Charles Dickens’s work, and again in not a little of Thackeray’s. ‘ Loui- 
siana’ is a fine companion to Miss Barholm, in ‘That Lass of Lowrie’s, 
but by the law of salient contrast, in which artistic and creative minds 
may well delight. Two grand contrasts, indeed, run through Mrs. Burnett’s. 
works— the artificial, the restricted and commonplace; and in these, by 
happy touches, she often reveals a depth unknown or unrealized even by 
themselves; and then again the quaint, strong, primitive charm of the 
utterly natural and unconventional type, in the treatment and develop- 
ment of which she not seldom makes use of most unexpected situations 
and trifles; yet by means of which she skilfully sustains the motive of 
the story. ‘Louisiana’ is truly a fine creation for this reason, and in 
some respects complements the ruggedness and natural force of Joan 
Lowrie. Both are works of undoubted genius, and are to be welcomed as 
opening up new sources of pleasure, instruction, and enlarged humanity. 
Mrs. Burnett, we think, cannot go far beyond this in some respects. 
The humour of the old farmer—Louisiana’s father—is simply exquisite. 
It is very noticeable that the only weak point in ‘ Louisiana’ is the over- 
artificiality of Miss Ferrol and her brother, who are meant to indicate 
‘the world we live in.’ But even about them there is a hint of true 
character and pathos now and then which relieves this wonderfully —— 
A Modern Greek Heroine. In Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) This 
anonymous novel is in many ways remarkable. It is fresh and piquant 
in an unusual degree. It has touches of originality that are somewhat 
daring, and positions of extremity—sometimes of genuine caricature, 
sometimes of real passion. There is, of course, in these a dash of 
exaggeration, but this is calculated. The author has his pen well in 
hand, and it is always keen and strong. He seems fully awake to the 
naughtiness of life, and does not portray ideal goodness. Both the 
heroine and the deacon tell fibs, as do the deacon’s sisters; indeed, it 
is suggested in one place that all young ladies do, which we are reluctant 
to believe. Lilian is strongly drawn, but we are a little uncertain 
whether the caricature of diablerie in her be intended. There are 
touches, too, of extravagance in the heroine, that may be but ‘high 
spirits’ in the author, and a rebellion against conventionalities. Perhaps 
it is for this that the heroine is made a Greek. Be this as it may, it is a 
very clever novel—refreshing too in its defiances—in the midst of so 
much conventional character drawing. It is not exactly ‘nice’ in its 
borderings, although it is everywhere correct in itself.——7om’s Heathen. 
By Josepnine R. Baxer. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This story is 
distinctly good and with a fine tone, though not goody. Besides, it 
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has the peculiar flavour that ought to be peculiar to American stories, 
and should make them all the more acceptable to English readers 
by way of novelty. We cannot outline the plot, that would not be fair, 
but we may say, in a word, that Tom is a very fine fellow; that old Joe 
Dyer, in spite of his troubles, looks suspicious, and is very well brought 
out at the end; that another character, who looks at first as ‘ threatening 
as a meat saw,’ is not so bad as he looks; and that Agnes Dyer, though 
in one little point she rather disappoints us, is at the end simply deli- 
cious—such a heroine as we too seldom find in American stories of this 
kind, or in English ones either, for that matter. And we should not 
forget to add that the humour—genuine American humour, and never 
overdone—comes in exactly at the right place. When the reader has read 
and enjoyed, he will not wonder at Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s declaration : 
‘TI do not often read stories to the end, but reading this in manuscript, 
my attention was enchained from first to last.’ The very absence of 
pretension is one of the most powerful elements in this story ——My Only 
Love. By Aytmer Buake. (Remington and Co.) is curious 
to speculate on the motif and process of a novel like this, or on the pur- 
pose that its writer imagined it would answer. With ability to write 
fairly well she combines an utter lack of constructive power and of the 
feeling of congruity. Her story is full of spurious sentiment and false 
positions. Not only does she fail to distinguish between the novel and the 
drama, but the latter is of a violent transpontine kind, its extravagance 
makes us laugh, and its lack of moral reserve makes us angry. A novel 
should be a work of art and a moral influence. This is neither. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Cradle-Land of Arts and Creeds; or, Nothing New under the 
Sun. By Cuartes J. Stone. Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co. 


Mr. Stone, from long residence in India, has had abundant opportunities 
of studying the history of Eastern thought and culture, and these 
opportunities he has evidently not missed. His book will be interesting 
and useful, as showing how striking are the parallelisms between the views 
of religion, philosophy, and art held by the early races of the East and 
those held by Western nations in later times; and those who are en- 
gaged in the study of comparative religions may find here some facts 
which had not previously come under their notice. We are, however, 
doubtful, to say the least, of Mr. Sione’s claim for India of a parental 
relationship to modern culture and thought; and we are inclined to think 
that many of those coincidences of which he speaks point rather to those 
similarities of religious and esthetic intuitions among all nations which 
etnology is binding us more and more to recognize. 

One of the most striking of these coincidences is that between Indian 
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and Christian belief in Incarnation, and of this Mr. Stone gives interesting 
illustration. Thus in the Ramayana, Vishnu is represented as becoming 
incarnate in Rama the deliverer; in the Institutes of Manu, the king is 
described as a ‘ powerful divinity, who appears in human shape;’ and, 
last of all, comes the fuller belief represented by Krishna, in whom is ‘the 
whole Universal and Absolute Spirit of God.’ Alongside of all this we 
may place the Indian belief in God as a ‘ Spirit, by no means the object 
of any sense,’ a belief which also suggests the Christian doctrine of 
Deity. Regeneration, too, had its place in this old theology; and Mr. 
Stone thinks that we find in the Swastika, the instrument from which fire 
was obtained, a hint (through its cross-like form) of ‘the great mystery 
and central fact of our Western Aryan religion.’ Literature also presents 
remarkable correspondences, and some of Milton’s lines sound like echoes 
of the Ramayana. To these considerations Mr. Stone adds others of 
various kinds to establish the parental relationship of India to Europe— 
amongst them, the central position of Hindustan, the native richness of 
the soil, and the universal character of its architecture, which contains in 
it hints of all great modern styles. His criticism of Mr. Max Miiller’s 
theory, which assigns a Bactrian origin to the Aryan races, while it does 
not convince us that that theory is improbable, impresses us by the skil 

with which it is conducted. The book, indeed, throughout is intelligent 
and able, and it will claim respect, even from those who deny its main 
position, as a volume of interesting studies in the religion and culture of 
the East. 


The Gospel for the Nineteenth Century. Fourth Edition. 
Longmans and Co. 


In our last number we announced the publication of the third edition 
of this work. The fourth is now before us, which, however, is the same 
volume with the addition of forty pages of appendix, consisting of notes 
on the Limitation of Christ's Human Knowledge, Denham and Cud- 
worth on the Trinity, and the Unitarian and Orthodox Theology Compared, 
from a paper by Professor Upton, and a good index. We have already 


twice given our judgment of the work (‘ British Quarterly,’ vols. lxiv. and . 


Ixvi.), which is a very able and reverent dissertation on the Imitation of 
Christ, occasionally passing into discussions that transcend all exact 
thinking, but aiming mainly at what is practical. We have indicated 
some points of even grave difference from the conclusions of the author, 
but we must again bear witness to the singular pertinence, force, and 
spiritual beauty of his work. It belongs to the class of which ‘Ecce 
Homo’ is facile princeps, but is more conservative in tone. Itis a very 
masterly and skilful setting forth of the moral beauty of the Divine 
Lord. We will only refer further to a suggestion in the preface of the 
third and fourth editions—that on the basis of the acceptance of Christ as 
our perfect example, a society or brotherhood should be formed. Of 
course, if this be thought worth while, and if remunerative results can 
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be realized by it, there can be no objection. But we have very little 
faith in organization for the expression of Christian charities. Like all 
other Christian things, charity must grow from less to more, and the 
faith that thinks it can remove mountains in the way of practical 
charity had better begin with a fig-tree. Charity finds a much more 
convincing expression when it refuses to permit differing creeds or 
churches to hinder the daily reciprocation of brotherhood, social inter- 
course, or religious co-operation. Why not recognize the fact which has 
its necessity in the diversities of human nature, that men must differ both 
theologically and ecclesiastically, and that such differences are not only 
legitimate and unavoidable, but need not in any way impair practical 
brotherhood of feeling and life. This daily maintenance of practical 
brotherhood among those who differ is a much more arduous thing than 
ostentatious organization of those who think alike. Such a brotherhood 
as the author proposes would be simply one more church, and probably 
one more sectarianism. It seems to us to be the initial suggestion of a 
fellowship under the broad designation, ‘I am of Christ,’ such fellowships 
usually covering with the broad mantle of a catholic designation some of 
the worst forms of intolerance. 


The Family Prayer and Sermon Book. Designed for General 
Use. Specially Adapted for those prevented from At- 
tending Public Worship. By the Very Rev. E. J. 
Vavenan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff. Strahan and Co., 


Limited. 

Many as have been the attempts to provide a family prayer-book, the 
numerous publications that still issue from the press show that it has not 
yet been satisfactorily met. Probably it never will be. 

This very sumptuous work, in two imperial octavo volumes of 800 pages 
each, will provide one for affluent households. Each volume consists of 
devotional services for six months, viz., fifty-six prayers, being morning 
and evening prayers for four weeks—-to be used, therefore, six times over 
—with three sermons for each week of the six months, that is, seventy- 
- two sermons for each half year. Of the 800 pages of the first of the 
volumes 111 are prayers, the rest are sermons. Perhaps few men are 
more fitted by devoutness of spirit, tender religious sympathies, and the 
medium range of his clear, fresh thinking for such a work; and yet con- 
sidering the small library of sermons which Dean Vaughan has already 
published, 154 sermons are a large draught upon a writer’s resources. 
They must come as easily as a woman’s letters, or they could not be 
supplied at all. Dean Vaughan’s sermons, however, are listened to and 
read by persons of intellectual ability with more pleasure and profit than 
many of much stronger character. They are without pretence, as with- 
out strain; they present spiritual aspects of truth with intelligence and 
lucidity, and if we do not learn from them very much, we are always 
edified by their spirituality and easy grace. They are of a type essentially 
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fitted for a devotional work like this, and especially for perusal on those 
silent Sabbaths which seem to be specially contemplated. The volumes 
will, we think, find acceptance, and will be read with pleasure and profit 


in many households. Families will find them a perfect storehouse for 
the Home-Church. 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By Joun Carr, 
D.D. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 


In the prefatory note to this volume, Principal Caird, in enumerating 
various works to which he owes obligations, names Hegel’s ‘ Philosophy 
of Religion’ as the one ‘to which he has been more largely indebted 
than to any other book.’ How largely can of course be known only to 
those who are familiar with the work in question. But even those who 
have but a slight acquaintance with the great German thinker will not 
fail, in turning over the eloquent pages of the Scottish Principal, to detect 
a very strong Hegelian leaven. At first sight it might well be supposed 
there could be little community between the cultivated divine, who 
first won recognition as a pulpit orator of marvellous fervour and imagi- 
native power, and whose published works show the graces of a highly 
poetical style, and the philosopher who, of all Germans, was the most in- 
volved, cumbrous, and obscure, and whose mode of writing is an example 
of the qualities in an author which ought most sedulously to be avoided. 
Certainly there could be no greater contrast of styles and modes of expo- 
sition than we find in Hegel’s works—so remote from general apprehen- 
sion, and so intervolved and loaded with subtle refinements—and the 
gracefully clear diction of Dr. Caird, lighted and warmed by a suffused 
glow of fancy, and swelling often into musical prose of rare attractiveness. 
But when we disregard the outer covering, and cut down to the kernel 
and inner essence, there are not merely strong analogies and marked like- 
nesses, there is absolute identity between the two. Dr. Caird here sets 
forth Hegelianism after thorough assimilation with his own thought. ‘To 
accuse him of want of originality or any manner of plagiarism would be 
altogether wide of the mark; for the Principal has made the Hege.ian 
thought his own, and only because he has done so thoroughly and entire'y 
is he able to marshal his views and statements in the attractive manner 
which they bear here. The identification extends further than this. In spite 
of the contrast of styles and modes of exposition already alluded to, there 
is a striking resemblance not only between the substance of the thought 
of the two (what in Hegelian language would be called the ‘ contents,’ 
or Inhalt), but even between the way in which its leading lines are set 
forth by both. Hegel, notwithstanding the growth of his intellect and the 
greater maturity of his later expositions, was always working at the same 
great ideas or principles. Every separate work of his, every distinct set 
of lectures he delivered, goes over the same ground, works out the same 
problems, raises the same issues, and supplies the same solutions. In 
this respect Hegel differed widely from his great contemporaries, Fichte 
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and Schelling, who, at several periods of their lives, and in the various 
books they wrote, are found dealing with different phases of the philo- 
sophical problem, and setting forth independent, and not always consistent 
systems. Hegel, however, was always working at the same root prin- 
ciples, and essaying to give more clearness to the old cirele of ideas which 
was his universe, and in which he lived and moved and had his intellec- 
tual being. It is the same with Principal Caird. This ‘ Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Religion’ is, in reality, an exposition of philosophy, 
and the philosophy expounded is that of Hegel. And it is expounded 
thus far in Hegel’s own way, that the circle of ideas to which the writer 
confines himself, though vast enough to comprise the universe, are few in 
number, and are pressed upon us with an iteration and an assiduity that, 
but for their vastness and the richness of their content, would be weari- 
ome. One of the cardinal parts of Dr. Caird’s work, for example, is his 
exposition of the Infinite, the distinction he establishes between the true 
and the false Infinites—the merely negative and quantitative and the 
positive and qualitative, which, so far from being the caput mortuum of 
a barren negation of the Finite, takes that up into itself, and becomes its 
explanation because seen to be one with it in nature and contents. This 
vastly important idea, or series of ideas, which appear and reappear 
throughout Hegel’s works, is worked into fulness and clearness, and 
is over and over again illustrated with much graceful eloquence in the 
volume before us, 

Principal Caird, then, has in this book come forward as an English, or 
Scottish, Hegelian ; but a thinker all the same of thorough independence 
and originality, who has assimilated the Hegelian philosophy, and trans- 
muted it into his own graceful and poetical English. Those familiar 
with the Hegelian dialectic will soon recognize the threefold movement of 
the Notion—affirmation, negation, and synthesis—which is the essence 
of thought and the very nisus of things. Almost more prominent still 
are the old familiar sounds about the universal and particular, the ne- 
cessity which philosophy leads forth into light, and which it reconciles 
with freedom, and the reconciling functions exercised by philosophic 
thought in overcoming the antagonisms and antinomies of the rational- 
izing understanding, and retracing the very rhythm of the universe, 
reconstructing creation as it was in the mind of the Creator. As an in- 
terpreter of Hegel, Dr. Caird, it need hardly be said, may claim a very 
high place. He has not the subtle insight into the hidden links, the 
nooks and crannies and obscure places, of the philosopher’s thought which 
Dr. Hutchison Stirling possesses in a more eminent degree than any 
other English thinker; but the smoothness and finish of his style are in 
marked contrast with the rugged energy of the author of ‘The Secret 
of Hegel” Principal Caird is more a Hegelian of the order of Mr. Green 
than of Dr. Stirling, but with finer artistic sense than the editor of Hume, 
and a much better mastery of the English language. 

The appearance of such a work from such a pen at the present time 
raises, however, wider and broader questions than any regarding the re- 
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spective merits of the different interpreters of Hegel among us. We 
have the leading outlines of the Hegelian thought presented to us by one 
of the champions of the Church as in some sense a foundation for the 
defence of religion and for the vindication of Christianity. Now we know 
that, though a section of the philosopher’s disciples broke wholly away 
from orthodoxy after his death, and plunged, under the leading of Strauss 
and Riige, into the abyss of crass Materialism, another section has always 
maintained that the philosophy of the master, rightly understood, was, in 
the highest and best sense of the term, conservative of what was most 
precious in religion and theology. Hegel was a Lutheran, who deemed 
himself orthodox, and some of his works have profound value in vindi- 
cation of the spiritual interests of humanity. All this, however, does not 
avail against the fact that Hegelianism has not been able to prove itself 
the effective ally of Christianity and the contents of the Christian con- 
sciousness, or even perhaps of the higher truths of natural religion, which 
Hegel may himself have believed it was. And when Dr. Caird offers us 
this volume ostensibly in the interest of religion, we are impelled to put 
the question whether he has surmounted any of the real difficulties which 
the Hegelian philosophy left unmastered and unresolved? Even if the 
rhythm of the Notion could be demonstrated to be of the essence of 
thought, and we could find it in all the movements of natural process 
and human life and history, until we were led to acquiesce in the idea that 
the Notion is the veritable ‘secret’ of things as well as thought, and that 
in its threefold movement of affirmation. negation, and re-affirmation we 
have life and truth in organism and in nature and spirit, would it really 
explain or account for the contents of experience? Do we not find there 
are elements in nature and life which all the acuteness and ingenuity of 
the Hegelian dialectic are unable to press into the alembic which, we are 
promised, is to transmute everything into thought ? It was the boast of 
Hegel, and is the boast of Dr. Caird, his interpreter, that the necessary 
process of thought sub specie eterno, which is the course of the philosophic 
thought that unifies opposites and reconciles necessity and freedom, gives 
us the very essence of reality, revives for us the process of creation as it 
‘was conceived in the Infinite Mind. We go so far with Hegel and his 
disciples as to declare inapplicable, if not even inept, the charge brought 
against his philosophy that it only deals with abstractions, and discards 
and disregards the realities of experience. So far from that, we believe 
the most legitimate triumphs of Hegel were his successes in philosophi- 
eally accounting—both in his ‘ Philosophy of History ’ and his‘ Philosophy 
of Religion’ — for the highest realities with which human experience 
deals. Nevertheless, there are indispensable elements of reality that lie 
wholly outside his philosophy, and which by no pressure can be brought 
within the movement of the Notion. The categories, not as mere abstrac- 
tions from generalization, but as descriptive of the actual procedure of 
thought, can only apply to what has affinity with them. Neither they 
nor the wider triple movement which includes them can sublate under 
them the extra-logical elements of reality. All that is rational may be 
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real, but all that is real is not rational. As nearest to us, and as (in some 
sense) the root of reality, at least for us, take the idea of personality— 
the Ego. In the Hegelian philosophy (and with Dr. Caird) the Ego is 
universal ; and the universal is the Eternal. But the essence of person- 
ality is that to a universal it unites a particular, and this particular— le 
dark background of our lives—refuses to be resolved into any logical or 
rational vapour. It is rather non-logical, or at all events ausser, or extra- 
logical, as being beyond the grasp of thought. Yet it is present, and 
is the necessary condition of all experience. If there is no place in the 
Hegelian philosophy for the human personality, still less is there for the 
Divine, because, as we have seen, the universal alone can be Eternal. 

If we endeavour to follow in detail the application of the Hegelian 
thought to Christianity and revelation we find the same fatal flaws. 
There is no room in it for the supernatural. Everything is in necessary 
process, and Christianity, like other ‘ positive’ religions, is developed in 
regular historical sequence out of the pre-existing materials from which 
it emerges. No answer, or none at all events that can satisfy a be- 
liever, is forthcoming from Hegel to the question—what in the historical 
form (the sensuous envelope and mere time-element, as it would be re- 
presented) of Christianity is real and what not? The person of Christ 
is not only an unsolved enigma, it must be a monstrosity to Hegelian 
thought. For the universal realized in time, the Infinite revealed in a 
finite personality, and the fulness of the Godhead presented ‘ bodily’ may 
be an incogitability anda contradiction. We do not for a moment say it 
is so to Dr. Caird. We do not doubt the sincere use he makes of Scrip- 
ture, or that he is in thorough earnestness when he speaks of the ‘ human 
life’ which is ‘the expression of the nature and Iife of God.’ But we 
do say that to the Hegelian philosophy the particular and individual 
manifested in time must always be short of the universal; and therefore 
the fundamental truths of Christianity—the Incarnation in the historical 
Jesus—must be ‘ foolishness’ to it. Not only so, but we see, even from 
Dr. Caird’s language (p. 323), that the worship of God as a Divine per- 
sonality is thought of as the same in nature as the worship of God under 
polytheistic forms. Both are movements in the development of the 
religious principle, and both therefore must be equally real or equally 
the reverse. 

More fatal to the Hegelian philosophy is the absolute necessity laid 
upon it to regard sin or moral evil as the shadow of good. Without sin in 
this sense no process, no development were possible. Therefore sin is 
a necessary moment in human life, and indeed in all finite existence. 
But we have not left ourselves space to press this point. We have said 
enough however, we think, to show the strong objections that must be 
taken to the Hegelian philosophy, even when expounded by Dr. Caird in 
aid and vindication of the permanence and truth of the religious principle 
in man. British philosophy has derived much stimulus from Hegel, and 
there is much yet to be learned from his works. We welcome a volume 
from the cultured and graceful pen of Dr. Caird in exposition of the reli- 
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gious side of the Hegelian philosophy. Nevertheless, in the interest of 
truth and of the Christian faith, we protest against the system, as not 
merely insufficient, but as gravely misleading. Perhaps that is one of 
the reasons why it seems to beget a spirit of arrogance in those who 
become its champions. Even Dr. Caird has in this book succumbed 
more than once to its influence. 


Studies for Religion under German Masters. By J. Freperick 
Sirs. Williams and Norgate. 


The ‘German Masters’ whom Mr. Smith has put under contribution 
are Franck, Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Lang. Though he intimates 
that he does not now, as formerly, sit at their feet, but has passed on to 
a higher phase of independent conviction in which he no longer needs 
their stimulus and aid, he believes that from the study of their views on 
religion and theology many may derive encouragement and some warn- 
ing. And ina closing chapter, called ‘ Estimate of Results,’ Mr. Smith 
endeavours to present in brief the result of his researches, from that 
higher point of view to which he has attained, and from which he feels 
entitled to sit in judgment on those whom in his separate studies of them 
he called masters. There is, of course, nothing new in the position that 
the five thinkers and writers named have exercised a profound influence 
on the religious thought of modern times. Mr. Smith does not claim that 
it has always been a beneficent influence, for he has independence enough 
to apply the higher standard he has attained to each of them. But 
that Lessing’s humanism, his bright unsectarian hope in God, and wide 
charity towards man, Herder’s loving faith in nature and her wise pur- 
poses, Lang’s recognition of the moral order of the universe, and Goethe's 
artistic naturalism, widened and broadened current ideas regarding Divine 
things, need not, and indeed cannot be questioned. Not to these alone 
do we owe it that the theistic idea is now more comprehensive and of 
higher dignity than when in the eighteenth century God was thought 
of as a mere mechanical designer, sitting outside His universe and seeing 
it go; but we willingly allow that they have greatly helped in the pro- 
cess ; and therefore religious thought itself owes them a debt of gratitude. 
For while the illustrious five named failed in much, in regard to Christian 
thought and faith—Goethe, for example, failed in that faith in a personal 
God, and in the infinite value of every human soul, which as Mr. Smith 
says, ‘could have enabled him not only to worship in the fair temples of 
beauty and sorrow, but to pray and work in the waste places of want, 
ugliness, and sin ’—they allin their spirit and work alike protested against 
mere scepticism and indifference as to the great questions of theology. 
Yet, on the other hand, they all bore emphatic and continuous testimony 
to the necessity of settling such high questions only after ample thought 
and the application to them of the most searching tests of reason, criticism, 
and experience. It is well that these lessons should be brought home to 
the present generation; and as Mr. Smith has done that in an effective 
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manner, and with due regard to their claims and merits, his book de- 
serves a place on the bookshelves of the student of nineteenth century 


thought. 
i . Old Testament Prophecy: its Witness as a Record of Divine 
Ny Foreknowledge. The Warburtonian Lectures at Lincoln’s 


Inn. By the Rey. Srantey Learnes, D.D. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


The merit of Dr. Leathes’ Loztures is their careful restraint and emi- 
nent fairness. They are substantially a testing of the indiscriminate 
denials of supernaturalism in Hebrew Prophecy by Kuenen, in his work on 
the ‘ Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,’ recently translated. Kuenen’s aim 
is to deliver us from subjection to the religious or supernatural authority 
of the Hebrew prophets. In genius, in ethical monotheism, in religious 
earnestness, they are worthy of all admiration, but they are not deposi- 
tories of a superhuman and Divine truth. Dr. Leathes tests this theory 
by the ideas found in them: forbearing any theoretic claims on their 
behalf, and accepting their writings simply as Jewish literature, whose 

Hh antiquity cannot be questioned, he adduces such an idea as the promise 
Ai made to Abraham—in its twofold elements, the promise of Canaan and the 
promise of the Messiah. He traces the presence and the power of these 
elements, the latter especially, in Jewish literature and history, and shows 
how the Messianic hope of the promise to Abraham wrought in the heart 
Ae of Psalmist and prophet—Moses, Samuel, David, and Isaiah—inspiring 

anticipations and predictions which nothing else can explain, until it 
found its perfect and supreme fulfilment in Christ. 
In like manner he deals with the prediction of Amos, two centuries after 
David and eight centuries before Christ, concerning the rebuilding of the 
1 Tabernacle of David from its ruins (Amos ix. 11), Amos being a prophet 
of the northern kingdom, Jeroboam being king of Israel, and Uzziah king 
of Judah. Theimplications of this remarkable prediction—its citation by 
the Apostle James, and its fulfilment in Christ; ‘The Sure Mercies of 
David;’ Christ as ‘The Heir of David’s Throne’ (Acts ii. 29-31); The 
Threatened Captivity (Amos v. 25-27) ; ‘The Approaching Doom’ (Micah 
iii. 12) ; ‘ The Promised Reliever’ (Jer. xxix. 10-14) ; ‘ The Fulfilment of 
the Time ;’ ‘The Seventy Weeks ;’ ‘The Spirit of Prophecy’—are other 
topics dealt with in like manner. These are treated simply as elements of 
mt literature, and as living ideas of national life; and with singular candour, 
and therefore cogency. The denial of the supernatural in Hebrewliterature, 
like the denial of the supernatural in nature, reduces it to a hopeless 
enigma. Its phenomena demand the supernatural. Dr. Leathes’ book 
is as conclusive as it is able; instead of affirming generalities, he makes 


good individual instances, which if established carry the whole con- 
tention. 
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The Hibbert Lectures, 1879. Lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion, as Illustrated by the History of 
Ancient Egypt. By P. Le Pace Renour. Williams and 
Norgate. 


These lectures are in some sense a continuation of those delivered in 
the same course at an earlier period by Mr. Max Miiller. The latter 
distinguished scholar traced the permanent elements in human nature 
which originate and fashicn religious beliefs in all time and among all 
peoples, and found the intuition of the Infinite in the lowest grade 
of fetish-worship. His special province was to find proofs of this in 
the religions of India. M. Page le Renouf continues the same work, but 
seeks his illustrations in ancient Egypt. The distinguished Egyptologist 
is able to bring the whole vast wealth of research into Egyptian remains 
that has been accumulated of late years in exposition of his theme. And 
very clearly and very beautifully does he take the reader on from step to 
step : fromthe outward, crass, and seemingly gross materialism of Egyptian 
animal worship on to the deep spiritual truth that lay beneath the 
outward symbolism. For M. le Page Renouf, like Mr. Max Miiller, 
believes in the intuitive nature of man’s idea of the Infinite, and in spite 
of the contempt with which the cultivated thought of philosophical 
Hegelians, like Principal Caird, may treat the rude glimmer of the thought 
in the reverence paid to the fetish, still it is there in its rudimentary form. 
But while therefore the same great religious truths are found illustrated 
in the religions of ancient Egypt as in those of India, M. le Page Renouf 
does not find any connection between the countries or the religions that 


‘would account for the transfer of the thoughts of the one into the other. 


Egypt stands isolated from the rest of the world, with her vast systems 
hoary with age; for M. Page le Renouf asks us to go back to a point 
2000 years before the time of Moses, and is evidently of opinion that 
that is a comparatively recent period of Egyptian history. But the same 
processes of thought that gave birth to mythologies in other countries 
were at work in Egypt. The process is a logical one, M. le Renouf says; 
and if so it ought to be possible to trace its development and the laws 
under which it is developed. As yet we can only be said to have attained 
the idea of the non-accidental, the really necessary character of the myth- 
ological process—necessary in the sense that there are tendencies in 
the human mind which naturally lead to the application of symbolism to 
the religious truths which are to be found in all stages of civilization. 
The illustrations of this process, which are supplied both from India and 
Egypt, are strongly confirmatory of the idea that mythology is a degra- 
dation of thought, and that it marks the decline from a higher to a lower 
level—from spiritual to material conceptions, from religion, in fact, to 
superstition. But they only supply the outward materials from which 
we have to gather the inward law of evolution or devolution. The 
philosophy of mythology will not be attained until the inner rhythm of 
the logical or mental law which effloresces into symbolism is also 
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discovered. Writers like Max Miiller and Page le Renouf supply 
the materials for working out the problem—they have not solved 
it. But from what has been said, it will be seen that the later Hibbert 
lecturer, like the earlier one, wholly differs from those inquirers who 
find the lowest state of degraded barbarism in the earliest stage of human 
life. To the one as to the other, the original man—or men—must have 
been endowed with high powers; and barbarism is not the fontal origin 
but the ¢orruption and distortion of human evolvement. If no other 
evidence of this was forthcoming, the proof of it is supplied by the one 
truth established by the science of language, ‘that all names were 
general terms.’ With writers like Mr. McLennan, who take us back to 
what they call the Totem stage, and make darkness and deadness the 
source of light and life, M. le Renouf has no sympathy. Indeed, the 
contempt he expresses for Mr. McLennan must be rather galling to that 
ardent but somewhat too self-confident writer; for he declares that he 
(Mr. McLennan) is full fifty years behind in the science he specially 
affects, that his authorities are worthless, that he goes to Lempriere’s 
Classical Dictionary for his facts, and that even a reference to Murray’s 
Guide Book to Egypt would correct his scientific conclusions. But this 
by the way. 

Yet while M. le Renouf finds proofs of sublime ideas of religion and 
morality in the most ancient records of Egypt, and concludes that there 
was an original theism of purity and loftiness, he does not find that 
it was sufficient to preserve man from superstition. A theism however 
lofty, which glides gradually into pantheism and then declines to material- 
ism, must be lacking in some essential elements of truth. The natural 
course in Egypt, asin India, was, we have seen, declension. Thought 
merging theism into pantheism, and lapsing afterwards into material- 
ism, took literally, in the end, the vast symbolism of mythology, and 
so degraded worship to the lowest level of superstition. The identification 
of God and nature, as M. le Renouf teaches, is in the end the same as 
having no God. Egyptian thought ran the round of Indo-European 
thought and the same results followed. The lofty morality is at the 
start—it grows coarser with time, and at the last lands us in gross 
sensualism, the practical application in Egyptian literature of the thought, 
‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ In this death of the 
soul dies all higher effort, nobler morality, spiritual religion. The 
literature and monuments of ancient Egypt, which are here put under 
contribution for our instruction, illustrate all this very clearly. These 
lectures will mark an epoch in the history of the science of comparative 
religion. They open up new fields; but we find in them only illustra- 
tions of the same old truths. Indirectly, though very forcibly, these 
Hibbert Lectures teach the necessity of a revelation for mah, by show- 
ing what is the inevitable end of thought about religion, even when i+ 
starts from high truth, without revelation. 
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The Foreign Theological Library. New Series. Commentary 
on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By F. Gover, D.D. 
Translated from the French by Rev. A. Cusin, M.A., 
Edinburgh. Vol. I. A History of Christian Doctrines. 
By the late Dr. K. R. Hacensacn. With an Introduction 
by E. H. Prumerre, D.D. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 


The New Series of the Foreign Theological Library appears in a new 
colour and with modernized binding, and is inaugurated by two works of 
exceptional importance. Professor Godet thinks that the present state 
of theological thoughtin France and French Switzerland gives importance 
to this commentary on the Romans. He is full of anxiety lest the great 
Pauline doctrines set forth in the Epistle should be losing their hold upon 
their very defenders. He justly remarks that in every great crisis of 
Christian doctrine the Epistle to the Romans has been of vital importance. 
It is so, he thinks, now. His commentary is strictly expository, not 
dogmatic or homiletical. His high qualifications for such a work—the 
keen spiritual insight, the broad philosophical grasp, and the high 
scholarly attainments which give to bis comment on John’s Gospel such 
great value—are equally present, and, we think, equally successful, in 
the present work. Immense as is the literature of this epistle, Professor 
Godet’s work is not superfluous; no honest and able exposition ever can 
be, especially for those for whom it is designed. Professor Godet has 
prefixed to his commentary a very able Introduction, consisting of three 
parts, first, a historical and critical sketch of Paul himself; second, a 
critical inquiry into the origin and composition of the Roman Church ; 
and thirdly, the usual prolegomena of the epistle, treating of its author- 
ship, date, and aim. These various topics are discussed in a very 
masterly way. 

Dr. Hagenbach’s ‘ History of Christian Doctrines’ first appeared in 
1840. In 1846 it was translated by Mr. C. W. Buch for the Foreign 
Theological Library. Subsequently several new editions appeared in 
Germany. The fourth was translated by Professor H. B. Smith, with 
valuable bibliographical additions, especially of English works, concerning 
which German writers are commonly very imperfectly acquainted. A 


little before Dr. Hagenbach’s death, he put forth in 1866 a fifth and . 


thoroughly revised German edition, and from this the present translation 
has been made. It is therefore a vast improvement upon the edition 
translated by Mr. Buch, and is really the result of many contributions, 
embodied by the author. It still possesses an almost unique value as a 
history of Christian dogma. The genesis and modifications of great 
Christian doctrines are of essential] importance to the theologian. We 
have no English work that can be compared with it. Monographs like 
Oxenham’s ‘ History of the Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement’ we 
have, but nothing like a complete history of doctrines. Owr nearest 
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approach ‘3 in dictionaries such as those bearing the name of Dr. Wm. 
Smith. 

We will only add that Dr. Hagenbach, in the spirit of a true historian, 
effectively subordinates his own subjective opinions to a faithful and im- 
partial historical presentation. The value of his work in these days of 
exaggerated ecclesiastical claims is simply inestimable. 


Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament. 
By Herrica A. W. Meyer, Th.D. The Translation 
Revised and Edited by Witu1am Dickson, D.D., and 
Wituram Stewart, D.D. The Gospels of Mark and Luke. 
Two Vols. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


These two volumes complete Dr. Meyer’s New Testament work, with 
the exception of Ephesians and Philemon, which are to follow in one 
volume. The publishers, however, propose to complete the New Testa- 
ment by adding to Dr. Meyer’s commentaries Thessalonians and Hebrews, 
by Dr. Liinemann; Timothy and Titus, James, John's Epistles, Peter, 
and Jude, by Professor Huther ; and probably Revelations, by Dr. Diister- 
dieck. The publishers claim just credit for the great care and accuracy 
with which these translations of Meyer have been prepared. In a work 
of minute philological exegesis like this everything depends upon exact 
renderings. So far as we can judge, this has been effected with a fidelity 
and skill that one can scarcely hope will be surpassed. Dr. Meyer before 
his death carefully prepared a fifth and revised edition of this volume; 
but since his death Dr. Bernhard Weiss has put forth what purports 
to be a sixth edition, but so changed in form and substance that it can 
no longer be regarded as the proper work of Meyer. Meyer is spoken of 
in the third person, his arrangement is discarded, his exegetical views 
are controverted, his statements superseded, and Dr. Weiss’s special 
theories are introduced. Very properly the edition here translated is the 
fifth, Meyer’s own final revision of his work. Meyer’s great work must 
remain a permanent monument of learned research, acute criticism, and 
intuitive, sober, and masterly exegesis. The publishers have done an 
immense service to English scholarship by its translation. 


The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D.M. 
Spence, M.A., and by the Rev. Josern S. With 
Homiletics and Homilies by Various Authors. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


The scheme of this commentary is useful and will commend itself to 
various classes. First, the prolegomena and exegesis are scholarly 
and able, and give the work a place by the side of the best of its class. 
Next, the homiletical section is a summary of topics treated in a doctrinal 
way. And this is followed by a series of outlines of sermons on the prin- 
cipal of these. So far the plan of the work resembles that of Lange’s 
Commentary, the chief difference being in the sermon plans. 
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The present volume consists of the Book of Ezra, of which Professor 
Rawlinson furnishes an unusually able historical account and textual 
exegesis. His studies have specially qualified him for treating Ezra and its 
related books, and the student will find here ample historical information 
and criticism. The homiletics (topical) is furnished by the Rev. W. S. 
Lewis, M.A., Vicar of Worthing. Sermon plans, or, as they are desig- 
nated, homilies, by Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A, Rev. 
W. Clarkson, B.A., and Rev. J. S. Exell. 

Canon Rawlinson also does the historical and exegetical part of the 
Book of Nehemiah; the Rev. G. Wood, B.A., the homiletics; the Rev. 
Prof. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. J. S. Exell, and Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., 
the homilies. For the Book of Esther Canon Rawlinson performs the 
same part, Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., doing the homiletics, and Prof. P. 
C. Barker, LL.B., M.A., Rev. Prof. D. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., and Rev. F. Hastings, the homilies. 

Canon Rawlinson’s work is specially well done, these books presenting 
a fine field for his special learning and gifts. We do not care very much 
for the kind of sermon helps that are here furnished, but we cannot 
forget that there are thousands of ministers who need it, and whose con- 


gregations will be all the better for such able sermon constructions as 
most of these are. 


The Student’s Commentary on the Holy Bible. Founded on 
the Speaker’s Commentary. Abridged and Edited by J. 

M. Fuuuer, M.A. In Six Vols. Vol. III. John Murray. 

The third volume of this compendious commentary includes the Book of 
Job, by Canon Cook ; the Psalms, by Canon Cook, Dean Johnson, and the 
Rev. C. J. Elliott; the Proverbs, by Professor Plumptre; Ecclesiastes, by 
Rev. W. T. Bullock ; and the Song of Solomon, by Rev. T. L. Kingsbury. 
The Introductions of Canon Cook are able and complete. Professor 
Plumptre does not appear to us so successful in his introduction to the 
Proverbs, but his task was more difficult and his materials meagre. 
Mr. Bullock contends for Solomon’s authorship of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
Mr. Kingsbury writes sensibly about the Song of Solomon. He regards 
it as an idealized picture of earthly love, but thinks that there is some 
truth in the ancient recognition of still higher meanings; the tighest 
love—Love Divine in its relations to humanity. The Commentary is 


compendious, sensible, and an adequate exposition of meanings in the 
light of modern criticism. 


The New Testament in English. According to the Version by 
Joun Wycuirre, about a.p. 1380; and revised by Joun 
Purvey, A.D. 1388. Formerly edited by the Rev. Jostam 
Forswauu and Sir Freperic Mappen, and now reprinted. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


John Purvey was Wycliffe’s friend and helper at Lutterworth. At 
_ Wycliffe’s death he went to Bristol, but was soon silenced on account of 
NO. CXLIII, 17 
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his ‘ pernicious doctrine,’ by the Bishop of Worcester. He wrote out a 
commentary on the Apocalypse from notes left by Wycliffe. He read his 
récantation at Paul’s Cross, and was appointed to the vicarage of West 
Hythe, in Kent. Wycliffe’s translation of the Bible, finished a short time 
before his death, was carefully revised by Purvey, at Wycliffe’s instance 
—he being incapable of completing it—about four years after Wycliffe’s 
death. Purvey’s revision appeared, and by its emendations—especially 
of Wyeliffe’s rough Northern dialect and Latin idioms—it became a 
powerful factor in the formation of the language. Purvey had the rare 
faculty of revision without structural, or even important alterations. 
The work is essentially Wycliffe’s with the refining touch of Purvey. In 
1850 the Rev. Josiah Forshall and Sir Frederic Madden published an 
edition of Wycliffe’s revised Bible, the result of twenty-two years’ labour, 
in four splendid quarto volumes, with an elaborate preface. One portion 
of this, the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gospels, in parallel columns with 
the versions of Wycliffe and Tyndale—the earlier version—was reprinted 
in 1865. This is the reprint of another portion ; it is the reprint of the 
later of the Wycliffe versions, with an excellent Introduction by Mr. 
Skeat. The chief interest of the volume is philological, and Mr. Skeat’s 
Introduction will enable the easy reading of the text. As with German 
and French, the English Bible has had much to do with fixing the 
language, and Wycliffe’s version most of all. 


A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities : being a Continuation of 
the Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by Dr. Witu1am Suite 
and Samuen Cueetuam, M.A., Arehdeacon of Southwark. 
In Two Vols. Vol. II. John Murray. 


So long as there is a demand for these large and comprehensive 
‘Dictionaries,’ partaking almost of the character of Encyclopedias, such 
experienced editors as Dr. Smith will have little difficulty in collecting 
and marshalling a literary army from the most eminent scholars of the 
age. ‘Christian Antiquities’ is a subject of wholly indefinite nature, 
both as to time and matter; but certain departments of it, e.g., the 
primitive liturgies, ceremonies, festivals, ecclesiastical dresses, and church- 
uses generally, have been made special subjects of study by learned men; 
and to have the results collected in one volume will justly be regarded as 


<a great advantage and convenience. The long lists of writers’ names 


prefixed to the volume is an evidence that the undertaking has been 


carried through by a competent editor and a thoroughly able staff. It is 


a satisfaction to add that the work is not only learned, it is deeply inter- 
esting; as really clever men generally know how to convert the ‘dry 
bones’ of scholasticism into an intellectual banquet, and to amuse while 
they instruct. As there is hardly a single subject of the many here dis- 
cussed and illustrated that does not admit of controversy anything like 
dogmatism should have been carefully excluded. We read, as an instance 


~ of this, on ‘Lights, the Ceremonial Use of,’ that ‘ it may be safely affirmed 
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that {for more than 300 years there was no ceremonial use of lighted 
candles, torches, or lamps in the worship of the Christian church.’ The 
writer does not see that the very quotation he gives from Tertullian 
proves the very contrary. He found them in general use, and he thought 
them too similar to pagan usages to approve of them: Those who know 
the very intimate relations of the phraseology and the symbolism of the 
Christian Sacraments to the Greek mysteria, will remember that both 
Bacchus and Ceres (to whom, as the gods of bread and wine, the pagan 
rites were dedicated) were symbolically worshipped with torch-light. 
Like incense, holy water, and many other ancient church ceremonies, 
these customs are of pre-Christian antiquity, adopted and sanctioned by 
the church, but not in their origin in any sense Christian. 

The same writer (the Rev. W. E. Scudamore) seems to us equally 
incorrect in his derivation of missa (the mass), though in this he does but 
follow the commonly received opinion. It is not, however, likely, on the 
known principles of etymology, that the Anglo-Saxon maesse, or the 
French messe, should be corruptions of missa. Nor is it at all probable 
that the daily office of the church should derive its name from the 
dismissal of the catechumens. On the contrary, missa is the Latinised 
form of the primitive word, the ,pa@Za and massa, dough or cake, from 
which also our massive, mess, messmate have descended. The well- 
known words in the service of the mass, Ite missa est, usually taken to 
mean ‘ Go, you are dismissed,’ appear to have been disarranged from their 
primitive position, viz., just before the consecration, when the celebrant 
addressed catechumens, ‘ Go, it is (uow) the mass,’ i.e., the ‘Canon’ and 
words of consecration are about to be said. Impressed with this idea, 
that missa only meant missio, we cannot wonder that Mr. Scudamore 
mistranslated the words in the Gregorian Sacramentary, fiant missae, 
‘let the masses now be offered’ by ‘ let the dismissals take place.’ 

The writer on mitre (the Rev. R. Sinker) rightly remarks that there is 
hardly any allusion to this as an episcopal head-dress earlier than a.p. 
1000. The Saxon bishops, for instance, wear a kind of cap altogether 
different in shape, as pourtrayed in MSS. It was perhaps the latest of 
all the distinctive church vestments, as the archbishop’s ‘ pall’ appears to 
be the earliest. We find this in early paintings, while the toga is still 
worn instead of the chasuble. The mitre is certainly an Eastern, probably 
a Persian word. Its peculiar shape may have come from the exactly 
similar head-piece worn by Dagon, the fish-god, or from the cap of the 
flamen or the augur (from whose crooked staff, litwws, the pastoral staff is 
derived), or, as some have thought, it is symbolical of the ‘cloven 
tongues.’ No vestment has undergone so little change in shape from the 
earliest times as the woollen palliwm, which in all probability was a 
symbol of humility derived from the woollen fillets worn round the necks 
of Greek suppliants at an altar. Chasuble (casula) is probably the Latin 
form of a Persian word, given by Xenophon, caste, meaning a rug or 
cloth highly ornamented and worn by the cavalry. 

The article on ‘ Relics,’ also by Mr. Scudamore, is learned in its.way, 
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that is to say, it shows a good deal of reading and research, but it is 
neither fair nor true to talk of ‘the complete freedom of the first 
Christians’ (of whom, by the way, we really know next to nothing) ‘ from 
the undue veneration of relics of whatever kind.’ Undoubtedly, the 
veneration of relics and a belief in their efficacy is of pagan origin. The 
story in Herodotus, i. 67, of the translation of the bones of Orestes being 
commanded by the Pythian oracle, as a means of securing a victory, is 
alone conclusive on the subject. If there was one thing more than another 
eharacteristic of early church usages, it was the veneration paid to relies. 

We expect, of course, that a certain colouring, however unconsciously, 
should be given to a series of articles on Christian antiquities. The same 
subjects, treated from a different point of view, would often present ex- 
tremely different aspects. In early Christianity the usages, and even many 
of the beliefs of still earlier forms of worship, found a congenial soil into 
which they were no sooner transplanted than they grew. And the growth 
has been a singularly permanent one, subject only to the modifications 
which the inevitable law of progressive change imposes upon all human 
things. 

The long article on ‘ Money,’ of about thirty-five double pages, although 
by an eminent hand, should have been omitted, since there is nothing 
essentially Christian in the institution, though, of course, coins and 
symbols of Christian periods are most abundant. We might equally 
look for an article on ‘ Masonry,’ to explain all the kinds of church archi- 
tecture in use from the first. There should be some limit to these volu- 
minous dictionaries, if only from the argumentum ad crumenam. 


Who was Jesus? By Cuartes F. Deems, D.D., LL.D. New 
Edition. R. D. Dickinson. 


Dr. Deems essays to exhibit the history of Jesus in his developing con- 
sciousness; simply and undogmatically to ascertain the reality of what 
occurred, and to determine in the light of his presumable knowledge and 
consciousness how it affected him. Necessarily he writes from a purely 
human standpoint, and for his purpose assumes but ordinary historic 
credibility in the gospel narratives. But, as he intimates in the con- 
cluding sentences of his volume, and as many who have adopted his 
method have before found, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that he 
whose life and character are thus recorded was the Divine Son of God. The 
human history admitted, the history of the Divine character is irresistible. 
This conclusion, however, Dr. Deems leads his readers to reach by them- 
selves. Dr. Deems seems to have adequately read the immense literature 
of his subject, and to have tested conflicting theories with critical faculty 
aud sober judgment. His conclusions will generally commend them- 
selves to those whose orthodoxy is reasonable. We should scarcely pro- 
nounce him a master in criticism. His tone is somewhat jaunty, and his 
style somewhat crude. But his book takes its place in the second class 
of such works, and is an industrious, sensible, and sober statement of the 
facts of the great biography. 
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A New, Easy, and Complete Hebrew Course, with copious He- 
brew and English Exercises. By Rev. T. Bowman, M.A. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


The author states that he has acquired the knowledge of Hebrew by 
self-instruction, and that he has written a grammar intended in a great 
measure for those who may attempt the same undertaking. Every page 
bears testimony to this statement, and this, in our opinion, constitutes 
one of its greatest defects. We do not believe that the self-acquisition of 
any language ought to be either encouraged or facilitated by the methods 
generally in vogue. Such studies have inevitably’ very serious draw- 
backs, and should be resorted to only in cases of absolute necessity, which 
can scarcely occur at the present day, when plenty of help is found to 
guide tue student in the elements of the language. The assistance of a 
good teacher in acquiring the elements of a language is far more im- 
portant than is generally believed. Indeed such assistance can be better 
dispensed with at any stage in one’s study than at the commencement. 
There was a time, we admit, when most of the grammars merely gave 
general principles or abstract rules, with few or no examples to illustrate 
them ; but those of the present day are free from such a charge, since 
nearly all are constructed on the plan of illustrating principles by copious 
examples and exercises. We also grant the importance of stating rules as 
plainly as possible and with sufficient illustrations ; but it is equally im- 
portant, and much more difficult, to simplify their forms and to reduce 
several rules to a more general one embracing and explaining them all. 
Even the most elementary grammar ought to show a full recognition of 
the genesis and original significance of grammatical phenomena, of the 
rationale of rules and modifications. The absence of all this constitutes 
a radical defect in the present work. Mr. Bowman gives us details and 
examples enough, but the work fails altogether through not exhibiting 
the great laws of mind which underlie and elucidate all grammatical 
forms. The author says he has consulted all works within his reach, but 
he has consulted them for facts and not for principles. In this respect, 
therefore, it is not to be compared with the elementary grammar by Dr. 
Davidson, and might just as well have been written before the labours of 
Grimm, Bopp, Ewald, Hupfeld, Olshausen, and Nordheimer as far as 
this feature is concerned. We will take as specimen his treatment of 
niphal. He states, as the characteristics of this conjugation, an » pre- 
fixed to the preterite and participle, and what he calls a double dagesh in 
the first radical of the future, but assigns no reasons why this is the case. 
Further, he gives the meaning of niphal, as passive of kal, and as alsoused 
in a reflexive sense, still without any explanation. This, apart from its 
incorrectness, cannot fail to be most perplexing and unsatisfactory to the 
learner. The copious exercises are the best features of the book, and the 
student may consult it occasionally, with advantage, as to facts, provided 
he goes elsewhere for scientific explanation of them. 
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The Hebraisms of the Greek Testament. By W. H. Guiuuz- 
marD, D.D. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 


To a careful reader the pages of the Greek New Testament present a 
striking admixture of linguistic elements and idioms. The classical 
scholar will detect an Attic basis, seriously modified, in the first instance, 
by the Macedonian conquest, and then by contact with barbarous tongues, 
brought about by the Oriental victories of Alexander the Great, with 
whom pure Hellenism died. The intermingling of Greeks and barbarians 
was the act of the great Macedonian conqueror; but the ensuing confu- 
sion of races, dialects, and tongues was accomplished by the natural 
course of events, and neither required, nor even admitted, human control. 
The New Testament originating in the midst of the jostling of languages 
and religious ideas, will necessarily reflect in some measure the circum- 
stances of its birth. Hence we find that although several of the New 
Testament writers exhibit considerable excellence of Greek style and 
mastery of Greek idioms, yet almost every page bristles with proofs of its 
Jewish origin as regards language and ideas. The reader is conscious at 
every step of being in contact with what is foreign to Greek thought and 
diction, and with writers who belong to the stock of Israel, and to whom 
the Aramaic was the vernacular tongue. The Jewish elements mead 
their way into the New Testament by three main channels—by the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament, which was not altogether dead; by the 
Aramaic, which was spoken in Palestine in the time of Christ; and by 
the well-known Septuagint Version, which was widely used by the Jews 
in their synagogue services. 

Dr. Guillemard traces the peculiarities of New Testament diction to 
three causes—(1) to Orientalism, (2) to the influence of the Alexandrian 
Version, (3) to the deterioration of style, due either to the Macedonian 
element in it or to the serioris Grecismi innovations. The author deals 
mainly with the first and second of these, and his aim is twofold—(1) ‘ to 
show how, in a work professing to be Greek, such violations of the ordinary 
rules of the Greek language found admission, and whence they arose ; and 
(2) to elucidate the difficulties of the texts thus traced to their probable 
origin by illustrations drawn from the same source.’ His main point 
throughout is to trace Oriental forms and idioms found in New Testament 
Greek to their real sources, and to illustrate and elucidate these by refer- 
ence to Hebrew idiom or to parallel passages in the Septuagint exhibi- 
ting similar peculiarities We fully agree with the author that this is a 
much more satisfactory method of procedure, and more consistent with 
the true principles of criticism, than to endeavour to account for what 
appears anomalous by bringing forward doubtful parallelisms, culled from 
obscure Greek authors, as was too much the fashion with a school now 
happily passing away. Dr. Guillemard, having abandoned his idea of 
publishing the whole of the Greek Testament with distinctive marks, in- 
dicating the source to which any peculiarity belonged, has here re-issued 
the Gospel of Matthew as a sample of his original design, with extracts 
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only from the remaining New Testament documents. Every extract of 
inmaportance is accompanied with notes and copious illustrations. Although 
this volume would have been far more valuable ten years ago than at 
present, when we have so many critical works on New Testament inter- 
pretation, yet it will always prove of essential service to a thorough study 
of New Testament grammar. The method adopted by the author admits 
of a much wider application than he has given, whereby its utility would 
be vastly increased. Here it is applied mainly to isolated expressions, 
and not to the more difficult but more important elucidation of the 
structure of sentences, modal relations, and sequences of tenses. Indeed, 
our New Testament grammars and lexicons have hitherto bestowed too 
little attention upon the Hebraistic element, in the widest sense of the 
term. Our author’s reading is not extensive, nor his critical faculty very 
conspicuous; but his work is characterized by so much modesty, honesty, 
and common sense, that we heartily recommend it to all engaged in such 
investigations ; and we can honestly assure them that if it does not satisfy 
them it will help them, and that they will find Dr. Guillemard a safe pioneer 
to follow until they are able to proceed by themselves. We had selected 
several passages for criticism, but we consider them of so little importance 
as compared with the method here advocated and applied that we have 
gladly put them aside, lest we might say anything detrimental to the 
usefulness of the work. 


SERMONS. 


The Book of Esther: its Practical Lessons and Dramatic Scenes 
By AvexanDerR RateicH, D.D. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black 
The coincidence of Dr. Raleigh's death with the appearance of this 
volume invests it with a tender interest, and disables all criticism. 
We take it as a keepsake. It is for our affection to cherish rather 
than for our criticism to analyse. It needs, however, no forbearance 
on this ground. We are disposed to give it as high a place as any- 
thing that Dr. Raleigh has done. It is characterized by a very high 
order of literary beauty. One is instructed by penetrating spiritua 
insight, and surprised and charmed by the easy, felicitous way in 
which a great variety of practical religious lessons are educed and applied. 
The Book of Esther, as presented by the preacher, is full of dramatic 
exhibitions of character, and of pertinent and important illustrations of 
religious life. The perplexing questions that its presence in the canon of 
Scripture raises are dealt with in the simple lights of the book itself. The 
actors and incidents abundantly justify themselves. Dr. Raleigh con- 
ceives the book as a teaching, by God, of important aspects and principles 
of human life. It is not to be judged by the dry methods of the mere 
exegete or metaphysician. It is to be judged as we judge a picture or a 
character, by its lights and harmonies; and with great simplicity and 
naturalness, but with exceeding skill and beauty, these are brought out. 
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The exposition is not that of the thevlogian, the scholar, the polemic, it is 
that of the poet and religious man, carrying conviction by the truth and 
fitness of his teaching. This was in great part the charm of all Dr. 
Raleigh’s preaching—he simply told men what he saw ; and it is specially 
effective here, through the fresh and almost novel lessons that the history 
suggests—lessons of common relationship and every-day motive, of 
mixed passion and unconscious purpose. But to do this effectively 
genius is needed, and there is genius in the thousand felicitous and 
effective touches of these sermons. We see each character as it is, in the 
alloy of its goodness, in the mixture of its motives, in the compound 
quality of its actions. Especially do we see the womanly qualities of 
Vashti and Esther, and we feel that possibly the former was in some 
respects more noble than the latter; that Mordecai was not altogether 
noble, nor Haman base ; that Ahasuerus (the Xerxes of Grecian story) was 
a not very exalted character, and was an unconscious instrument for fulfil- 
ling God’s purposes ; all live, and move, and have their being in lights which 
secular as well as sacred history sheds upon them. But we must refer our 
readers to the book itself, and to the charm of its gentle charities, its true 
pieties and noble moralities, and its manifold delicacies of literary and 
moral beauty. Few will fail to feel that in these last words of the preacher 
and brother who has gone we have a true and worthy expression of most 
of the great qualities that made him what he was.——The Household 
Library of Exposition. The Life of David as reflected in his Psalms. 
By ALEXANDER Macuaren, D.D. Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace. 
Dr. Maclaren has many of Dr. Raleigh’s characteristics. He is religious 
rather than theological, meditative and rhetorical rather than argumen- 
tative. His spiritual insight is keen, and his imagination vivid. He 
describes and interprets with great felicity and beauty. There are 
exquisite touches in this little volume ; the circumstances and feelings of 
David are realized with great imaginative truth, and his Psalms are 
connected with them by true spiritual instincts and sympathies. Itisa 
charming volume for devotional reading, full of human interpretations of 
sentiments that are now often impersonally used, and that in so using we 
have very imperfectly realized. It is the first volume of a new series of 
small religious books. A better beginning could not have been made. 
—-Memorials of John Legge, M.A., Minister of the Congregational 
Church, Brighton, Victoria, Australia. With Memoir. By James Leaer, 
M.A., Caterham. James Clarke and Co. Mr. Legge was a nephew of 
Professor James Legge of Oxford, a member of a highly and variously 
gifted family. The brief memoir prefixed to these sermons narrates the 
too short history of his life, which was for long a struggle with disease. 
Those who, like ourselves, were ignorant of his great powers, will be 
surprised with the rich literature, the strong thinking, and the spiritual 
force of these sermons. Mr. Legge was an accomplished naturalist; a 
geological fossil, the Cetotolites Leggei, was after his death named after 
him by Professor M’Coy, and another which he discovered was named 
after his wife. His sermons often receive vivid illustrations from his 
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scientific knowledge. We can scarcely doubt the judgment that more 
than once we Lave heard pronounced upon him as a preacher, that 
had God spared him he would have been the greatest preacher in 
the colony. He died at the early age of forty-one. This volume 
will be highly prized by all who knew him, and by all thoughtful 
men into whose hands it may come. Discourses: chiefly on the 
Lordship of the Incarnate Redeemer. By the Rev. W. D. Porr, D.D. 
(Wesleyan Conference Office.) A third and enlarged edition of a very 
able and valuable volume of sermons, preached by the author in the 
Wesleyan Theological Institution at Didsbury, at which he is theolo- 
gical tutor. They are miscellaneous, but are strung as beads on a 
common thread. Beginning with ‘Prophecies of the Incarnation,’ they 
treat of Incidents in our Lord’s History, with Discourses on Related 
Points, ending with discourses on the ‘ Last Days,’ the ‘ Dawn of the 
Great Day,’ and the ‘New Song.’ They are characterized by theological 
learning, argumentative force, and earnest practical purpose. Methodism 
has scarcely any theologian better furnished than Dr. Pope. These ser- 
mons are not to be confounded with ordinary homilies. They are the 
well thought out prelections of an accomplished man, and as expositions 
and defences of orthodox evangelical theology, they deserve an honoured 
place in the minister’s library. Discourses and Addresses on Lead- 
ing Truths of Religion and Philosophy. By the Rev. James Riee, D.D. 
(Wesleyan Conference Office.) Dr. Rigg, following the example of his 
predecessor in the Wesleyan Presidency, Dr. Pope, has commemorated 
his year of office by the publication of a goodly volume of official discourses 
and other papers. The year was notable by the admission, for the first 
time, of laymen to the deliberations of the Conference. This gave a 
special tone to Dr. Rigg’s discourses and addresses as President. These deal 
more fully than usual with the polity and history of Wesleyanism. The 
inaugural discourse on ‘A Primitive and Apostolic Church’ expounds the 
preacher’s ideas of Primitive Church polity, and shows their embodiment 
in modern Methodism. If there were any need to apologize for new de- 
velopments of Christianity, which there assuredly is not, for its very 
genius demands that new circumstances should be met by new ecclesiastical 
methods, Dr. Rigg abundantly shows that all the vital principles of 
modern Methodism are to be found in the construction and methods of 
the primitive churches. Whatever the law and legitimacy of develop- 
mert in Church life, modern Episcopacy has gone immeasurably farther 
from primitive ecclesiasticism than Methodism has, and that in some 
principles which seriously involve important and inherent rights of 
spiritual Church life. Heresy is conditioned on degree of departure from 
primitive principles, not on tradition or patristic authority: these have 
authority only as witnesses, whose testimony is to be tested in the 
inquiry after truth, not to be made authority for constituting truth. It is 
interesting, as showing the essential unity of all spiritual churches, that 
Dr. Rigg’s exposition of primitive church constitution is virtually that 
which Congregationalism has accepted. Indeed our chief difference from 
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Dr. Rigg is one of emphasis rather than one of either principle or import- 
ant position. The historical development of Methodism, especially in its 
itinerancy, leads him to put less emphasis upon the pastoral office, espe- 
cially as distinguished from the work of the evangelist, than we should do. 
But Methodism is slowly but surely developing the pastoralelement. Of 
the Presbyterial characteristics of Methodist government we should differ 
from Dr. Rigg more seriously ; but of these he does not speak. We cor- 
dially accord with what he does say. The rest of the volume consists of 
some able papers on Theism, Pantheism, &c., contributed as lectures to the 
Christian Evidence Society, some sermons on the Early Gospel History 
and some papers on Education, defending the voluntaryism of Method- 
ism as against the School-board national system; but this with much 
moderation and reasonableness. Dr. Rigg deals only with the general 
importance of religious education, he does not touch the distinctive ques- 
tions involved in the contentions of those who advocate secular day 
schools in connection with Sunday schools. We should add that Dr. 
Rigg’s controversial acumen and force are great, and give value to 
his volume. His style might be improved, but it is full of rugged strength. 
—The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons. By Samuet Cox, Editor of 
‘The Expositor.’ (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) Recent productions from Mr. 
Cox’s pen have in some measure prepared us for the opening sermons in 
the volume before us; for it was natural that, after studying evil in its 
final issues and destiny, he should fall back upon the question of its 
origin. To this question he sets himself manfully and withal in a spirit 
of reverence, and the reader cannot fail to find much that is helpful in his 
discussion of it. He is inclined to look upon evil as originating in God, 
inasmuch as it involves the exercise of a God-given force, a view which 


_ appears to receive support in certain parts of Scripture. But it is no 


condemnation of these sermons to say that they do not remove the 
mystery of evil. It is something to feel that a thing which works through 
a God-given force is subject to Divine limitation: but the question still 
remains unsolved—and shall we not say, insoluble ?—why the glorious 
gift of free-will carried and carries within it potentially the germs of ill, 
and therefore also of bondage. Even a theory of the final destruction of 
evil does not meet the difficulty. The other sermons deal with more 
general themes, and all are marked by the beauty of expression and high 
spirituality of tone which we always associate with the name of their 
author. Such discourses as those entitled ‘ Death an Exodus,’ ‘Led by a 
Child,’ and the four closing ones on ‘ St. Peter’s Sifting and Conversion,’ 
are models of popular exposition. Mr. Cox is, par excellence, a teacher, 
and we know no higher commendation.——The Gifts of Civilisation and 
other Sermons and Lectures. Delivered at Oxford and St. Paul’s. By R. 
W. C. Cuurca, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. New Edition. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) A new edition of four very able sermons preached in 1866 
before the University of Oxford, dealing with the influences of Christianity 
upon social life ; Five Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s in 1872—three of: 
which treat of Roman and Christian Civilization. Two Lectures on the 
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Sacred Poetry of Early Religions, published in 1876, are added, and make 
up a volume which will be valued for its intelligence, ability, Christianity, 
and candour. Dean Church’s treatment is throughout very masterly.—— 
The Modern Pharisee and other Sermons. By Jouxn Coe CocHian, 
D.D. Edited with Biographical Sketch by HercuLes H. Dicxryson, D.D. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.) His volume is the record of a preacher of 
unusual ability, freshness, and cogency. An Irishman, the son of an Irish 
clergyman, Dr. Coghlan was born in 1829, and died in 1879. His child- 
hood was not a happy one, and in his youth he had to struggle witl: 
poverty. His marriage was unfortunate, for he had to separate from his 
wife ; indeed, he used to say of himself, “I have never known one really 
happy day in all my life.” He was ordained after his marriage, was 
appointed curate, and after a short time he obtained the curacy of St. 
Peter’s, Dublin, where he attracted the favourable attention of the Earl 
of Carlisle and Archbishop Whately, both of whom speak of his 
preaching in the strongest terms of commendation. Lord Carlisle 
appointed him to the rural benefice of Mounce Abbey, near Mallow, where 
he had about fifty resident parishioners, and where he remained eleven 
years. In 1878, on the strong recommendation of Earl Spencer, Mr. 
Gladstone appointed him to the incumbency of St. Peter's, Vere-street, 
London. He was a man of remarkable individuality, and of keen and 
eaustie wit, of which his biographer gives some amusing instances. His 
sermons are unconventional, acute, stringent. His tone of mind seems 
to have inclined him to ethical subjects and to the casuistry of difficult topics. 
His analyses of characters such as Balaam, Jael, Saul, Ahab, &e., and of sub- 
jects such as Phariseeism, Worldliness, Unreal Words, Blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost, &c., are very masterly, and often caustic. Evangelical 
topics are scarcely represented in the collection. The sermons are in 


every way very admirable. A man of such power ought to have been- 


better known.— Sermons and Notes for Sermons. By the late Rev. W. 
Satter, of Leamington. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. Salter did not write his 
sermons. ‘Those in this volume which are given at length are printed 
from shorthand notes. All the notes for sermons are from his fullest MSS. 
They are both thoughtful in substance and simple in form. They have a 
keen discernment of the spiritual aspects of truth, and these are often 
presented with great beauty and skill. The sermons are far above the 
average quality of sermon volumes.——The Apostles of our Lord. 
Practical Studies. By ALExaNDER Macteop Symineron, B.A. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Mr. Symington brings together the incidents known 
concerning each of the apostles, intelligently interprets them, and 
deduces the lessons they teach; but we can say no more than this. His 
exposition is without any of thoze gleams of spiritual insight which 
interpret character and vivify facts. As a simple textual and orthodox 
account of the apostles of cur Lord the book may be commended.—— 
Religious Life and Thought. By Horne, M.A. (Williams and 
Norgate.) Readers of Mr. Horne’s remarkable volume, ‘“‘ Reason and 
Revelation,” will expect in this little volume acut2, independent, and 
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eareful thought. Nor will they be disappointed. These sermons, delivered 
to the author’s congregation between November, 1879, and February, 
1880, are full of suggestiveness, but we must add are as unsatisfactory as 
they are suggestive. The writer is steeped to the lips in the metaphysical 
controversies of his day, and does not appear to think save in the shadow 
of some speculation, and with a tone either apologetic or critical. The 
tendency of his thinking is to reduce the spiritual to the ethical, the 
supernatural to the rational. We trust we are doing him no injustice 
when we say that one of his own sentences (p. 57) seems to us to be an 
adequate indication of his entire teaching. ‘ What this writer’ (the author 
-of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the text Heb. ii. 10) ‘says, and what is 
the rationalized statement of the whole act of salvation as we see it in 


Jesus, is the law really of moral growth.’ Of course all Christian teachers 
contend for the law of moral growth as the subjective condition of 


religion; but Mr. Horne seems to us to deny all other elements in the 
work of Christ—all, that is, that we understand by the word ‘ Evangelical.’ 
Certainly in these sermons they find no adequate expression, although 
some of the texts are such that much ingenuity must have been necessary 
to miss them. He preaches round his texts, says many thoughtful and 
true things, but the great truths to which these should lead up are 
wanting.——Rest Awhile. Addresses to Toilers in the Ministry. By 


> ©. J. Vaueuan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple. 
‘(MacmillanandCo.) We know no more satisfactory testimony to the worth 


of Dr. Vaughan’s books than this—that the feeling of their rapid -suc- 
cession when each comes into our hands is rapidly superseded by the 
feeling of their great spiritual worth when we read it. This is a record of 
three days’ intercourse with 120 clergymen, formerly Dr. Vaughan’s pupils. 
Addresses or short sermons on topics connected with the nrinistry were 
delivered to them each day, and nothing can be more tender, searching, 
and felicitous than these addresses. They breathe the spirit of manly 
piety, they are full of spiritual unction, and beautiful with a perfect 


simplicity, evidently the fruit of intense earnestness. Dr. Vaughan is 


neither a priest nor an official. He is a man of God dealing with men of 
God, and he meets them on the sole ground of spiritual life and work; 
and yet with a genial human spirit that makes his counsels as wholesome 


as they are devout. We very earnestly urge all young ministers and 


theological students to make this little book a vade mecwm.——Scotch 


Sermons, 1880. (Macmillan and Co.) These sermons are intended to 


represent the views of ‘those whose hope for the future lies, not in alter- 


-ations of ecclesiastical organization, but in a profounder apprehension of 


the essential ideas of Christianity; and especially in the growth, within 
the Church, of suck a method of presenting them as shall show that they 
are equally adapted to the needs of humanity and in harmony with the 
results of critical and scientific research.’ Perhaps we may interpret this 
graceful description without offence as indicating the ‘Broad Church’ 
party in the Church of Scotland. The sermons are therefore important 


-as forming a study in contemporary religious thought; and it will perhaps 
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be on this ground that they will receive wide attention, rather than on the 
mere ground of their individual merits. At the same time, we must own 
that it is not often that we come across a volume of sermons of more 
marked ability and culture. The two discourses with which the volume 
opens, and which are from the pen of Principal Caird, are remarkable for 
the loftiness of their thought and style; they are fine examples of what we 
might almost call a forgotten species of pulpit oratory. The subjects 
treated of are ‘Corporate Immortality’ and ‘ Union with God.’ Under 
the first title Dr. Caird dilates eloquently on the consolation which the 
Ciceronian thought of after-influence—of a posthumous life in the life of 
others—must minister to the Christian mind. Thesecond sermon carries 
this thought forward, and shows how the ideal perfection of humanity is 
reached when the individual realizes his oneness with the race, and finally 
with God. To the preacher this is as true as is the fact that each mem- 
ber in the living organism ‘ gains itself, so to speak, when it surrenders 
itself to the unity in which it is comprehended.’ From these two sermons 
we turn to that of Mr. Rain on ‘ Individualism and the Church’—a sermon 
which has none of the splendid diction of Dr. Caird, but which is marked 
by profound thoughtfulness and forcefulness of utterance. It may be 
said, in its subject-matter, to be complementary to that of the two just 
mentioned, for it sets forth ‘Individualism’ as the central idea of Protes- 
tantism ; not as against the idea of union with God and with the race, 
but as against ‘ Ecclesiasticism.’ Taking his stand upon this doctrine, he 
defends it by showing how its workings contrast with those of Ecclesias- 
ticism. The latter, for instance, denies to the human soul the ‘natural 
faculty for apprehending the absolutely true ;’ Individualism, on the other 
hand, places religious truth ‘in the hidden depths of man’s soul.’ The 
one clings to external evidence, the other finds the witness within; the 
one draws a strict line between secular and sacred, the other sees every- 
thing as ‘holy to the holy-minded man.’ Professor Knight’s sermon on 
‘The Continuity and Development of Religion’ is marked by all that cul- 
ture which one expects in him, and it may be described as an apology for 
the Christian Religion against Agnosticism, from the standpoint of the 
modern theologian. Professor Knight contends that when Agnosticism 
traces, or seeks to trace, the ancestry of religious beliefs, it does not really 
discredit these beliefs, though it claims to do so; nay, it strengthens their 
position. For wherever there have been religious yearnings, there has 
been a realization of the object sought according to the nature of the yearn- 
ing itself. ‘The human race has lived in the light of a never-ceasing apoca- 
lypse, growing clearer through the ages, but never absent from the world 
since the first age began.’ Professor Knight’s other sermon on ‘ Conse- 
cration and Change’ is a plea for comprehension and for the preservation 
ot the National Church. If it lacks the author’s usual force, perhaps we 
may say that it is because comprehension in a Church which has distinct 
theological standards is an impossible dream. To our mind the least satis- 
factory sermons in this volume are those which in their form are most 
theological, those we should rather say, which deal with dogma. Dr. 
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Story’s, for instance, on ‘Christian Righteousness’ seems to us to deal 
much too lightly with the dogma of ‘imputation,’ and his definitions of it 
are such as no advocate of that dogma would accept. The same must be 
said in still greater degree of the sermons on ‘ Authority’ and ‘ Things 
which cannot be shaken’ by Mr. Macfarlane. The preacher, in his enthu- 
siastic advocacy of the position of ‘ enlightened Christians of the present 
day ’—for he seldom speaks in his own name—is content to take the most 
eommon-place view of several Evangelical doctrines. He even resuscitates 
the obsolete notion that the ‘leaven of Antinomianism’ is the ‘ bane of 
the Puritan sects.’ Space forbids further reference to these sermons, 
or the comment upon their indication to which we are tempted. Evi- 
dently they are intended as a manifesto of Broad Church theology. 
The best of them are valuable as dealing with those views of religion 
which are coming more promine ntly forward, not in Scotland only, but 
throughout Christendom; and while we miss in the volume much that 
we would fain have seen, we are bound to recognize the ability and elo- 
quence with which many of them testify to practical aspects of Christianity 
which have been too often left out of view. 
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Bright, D.D. Oxford; at the Clarendon Press. 

A Life’s Decision. By T. W. Allies, M.A. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

The i of the Press, Speech, and Public Worship. By James Paterson, M.A. 
Macmillan and Co. 

Chinese Buddhism. By Rev. Joseph Edkins, D.D. Triibner and Co. 

The Religions of China. By James Legge, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Four Centuries. of English Letters. Edited by W. Baptiste Scoones. C. K 
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Books Received. 
ooks Receive O71 


Beauty's Daughters. A Novel. By the Author of ‘Phyllis.’ Three Vols. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 
Lady Laura. A Novel. By Mary E. Christie. Three Vols. Strahan and Co. 
Wooers and Winners. A subablos Story. By Mrs. G. Linneus Banks. 
Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
Luxurious Bathing. By Andrew W. Turr. Eight Etchings by Tristram Ellis. 
Second Edition. Field and Tuer. . 
The Religious Condition of Christendom. Edited by the Rev. R. J. M. Murray 
Mitchell, M.A., LL.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 
A Short History of India and of the Frontier States of Afghanistan, Nipal, and 
Burma. By J. Talboys Wheeler. Macmillan and Co. 
The Expositor. Edited by Samuel Cox. Vol. XI. Hodder and Stoughton. 
A Treatise on the Authorship of Ecclesiastes. Macmillan and Co. 
Essays on the Principles of Morality. By Jonathan Dymond. Seventh Edition. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
The Biblical Museum. By James i Gray. Vol. VIII. eee) Elliot Stock. 
The Brain as an Organ of the Mind. By H. Charlton tian, M.A., M.D. 
(International Scientific Series.) C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Six ~ Studies of Famous Women. By M. Betham-Edwards. Griffith and 
‘arran. 
The Jesus of the Evangelists. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A. Second Edition. 
Frederick Norgate. 
The Truth of God’s Salvation. By C.F. Chase, M.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Caroline von Linsingen and King William IV. By Theophilus G. Arundel. W. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Allen. 
Ephphatha. Sermons. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. Macmillan and Co. 
The nary ong in Relation to the State. By Edward Miller,M.A. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 
— Stories about Old Folks and Young Ones. By A. R. Hope. Griffith and 
‘arran. 
The Spirit of Nature. Essays on the History of Matter. By H. B. Baildon, B.A. 
J. and A. Churchill. 
Health. By W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Philosophy of Charles Dickens. By the Hon. Albert 8S. G. Canning. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 
A Handbook to the Public Picture Galleries of Europe. By Kate Thompson. 
Third Edition. Macmillan and Co. 
The Science of Voice Production and Voice Preservation. By Gordon Holmes. 
Chatto and Windus. 
Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible. By Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L. 
Third Edition. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
“2 and other Poetry of the Latin Church. Translated by D. T. Morgan. 
ivingtons. 
Pipistrello and other Stories. By Ouida. Chatto and Windus. 
Medieval Missions. By Thomas Smith, D.D. (Duff Missionary Lectures.) Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 
Modern Greece.. Two Lectures. By R. C. Jebb, LL.D. Macmillan and Co. 
The Parables of our Lord. By Henry Calderwood, LL.D. Macmillan and Co. 
Eeypt for the Egyptians: a Retrospect and Prospect. Cecil Brooks and Co. 
English Men of Letters.—Alexander Pope. y Leslie Stephen. Macmillan and Co. 
Foreign Classics for English Readers. Saint Simon. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 
Memoir of the Rev. John Graham. By Charles Graham. John F. Shaw and Co. 
The by and Death of Socrates. Translated by F. J. Church. Macmillan 
and Co. 
Water age By J. H. Balfour Browne. Macmillan and Co. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. By J. L. Milton. Chatto and Windus. 
An Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. By the Archbishop of Dublin. 
Second Edition. Macmillan and Co. 
The Human erat d its Functions. Lectures to Young Men. By H. Sinclair 
Paterson, M.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 
The — their Customs and Ceremonies. By the Rev. E. M. Myers. Triibner 
and Co. 
History of Judah and Israel. By Alfred Edersheim, D.D. Religious Tract Society. 
The iy Quest, and other Poems. By William Watson. C. Kegan Paul 
an 0. 
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272 Contemporary Literature. 


Politics and Art. By T. H. Hall Caine. Liverpool Notes and Queries Society. 

The Pillar and Ground of the Truth. 1 Timothy iii. 15. By the Rev. W. G. 
Tucker, M.A. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 

Thoughts a Sacred Prophecy. By Thomas Rawson Birks, M.A. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

Assent and Dissent. The Prayer Book in the Light of History and Protestant 
Truth. By Samuel Pearson, M.A. Elliot Stock. 

The Princess Elizabeth: a Lyrical Drama. By Frances H. Williams. Philadel- 
phia : Claxton, Remsen, and Co, 

Ave. By Meta Ored. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

—— = the Philosophy of Aristotle. By Edwin Wallace, M.A. James Parker 
and Co. 

The Defence of Rome, and other Poems. By Ernest Myers. Macmillan and Co. 

Sketches of Church History in Germany. By Julius Lloyd, M.A. Society for 
Promoting Christian 

Short Catechism of Old Testament History. By the Rev. Edward Greenhow, M.A. 
Houlston and Sons. 

De Christe et Suo Adversario Antichristo. Ein Polemischer Tractat Johann 
Wiclif’s aus den Handschriften der K. K. Hofbibiiothek zu Wien und der 
Universitiitsbibliothek zu Prag zum ersten Male herausgegeben. Von Dr. 
Rudolf Buddensieg, Dresden. Gotta: F. A. Perthes. 

Political Economy for the People. By John L. Shadwell. Triibner and Co, 

Sunrise: a Story of These Times. By William Black. Parts I., II., III. Samp- 
son Low and Co, 

The Tiberiad ; or, the Art of Hebrew Accentuation. A Didactic Poem. By John 
Gemmel, A.M. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 

— = oe Land Law. By Alfred Hopkinson, M.A. Simpkin and 

arshall. 

Elizabethan Demonology. By Thomas Alfred Spalding, LL.B., London, Barrister- 
at-Law. Chatto and Windus. 

Miracle Plays and Sacred Dramas: a Historical Survey. By Dr. Karl Hase. 
Translated from the German by A. W. Jackson, and Edited by the Rev. W. W. 
Jackson. Triibner. 

Exemplaria Cheltoniensia. Translations into Latin Verse. By Herbert Kynaston, 
A.M., Headmaster of the Cheltenham College. Macmillan and Co. 

The Skies and the Weather. Forecasts of Aratus. Translated, with Notes, by 
E. Poste, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. Macmillan and Co. 

Early Man in Britain, and his Place in the Tertiary Period. By W. Boyd 
Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, &c., in Owens College, Man- 
chester. Macmillan and Co. 

The Patriarchs. By the Rev. William Hanna, D.D., and Rey. Canon Norris, B.D. 
With Coloured — Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

Notes, Chiefly Critical and Philological, on the Hebrew Psalms. By W. H. 
Burgess, M.A., Vicar of Hollowell. Williams and Norgate. 

The Religion of the Future. By John Beattie Crozier, M.B. C. Kegan Paul and 


EpvucaTIonaL Books. 


School Class Books. Xenophon, Memorabilia. Socrates. Edited with Introductions 
and Notes. By A. kh. Cluer, B.A. Macmillan and Co. 

Clarendon Press Series. German Classics. Lessing, Goethe, Schiller. Edited with 
English Notes. By C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. Vol. V. Iphigenie auf Tauris. 
By Goethe.——Euripides, Alcestis. With Introduction and Notes. By C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. Select Orations of Marcus Tullius Cicerg, With English Notes. 
By John R. King, M.A. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 

Easy Extracts for Translations at Sight, from Latin Prose Authors. By Alfred S. 
West, M. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Primer of the Industrial ee hy of France. By E. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S. 
W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen, 

Elementary Classics. P. Vergili Maronis, Georgicon Liber Secundus. Edited for 
the use of Schools by the Rev. J. H. Skrine, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 

Science Primers. Introductory. By Professor Huxley. Macmillan and Co. 

First Greek Grammar. By W. Guinon Rutherford, B.A. Macmillan and Co. 

First Lesson in French. A Book for Beginners. By H. Courthorpe Bowen. 
Macmillan and Co, 

Te Notions of Logic. By Alfred Milner, M.A. W. Swan Sonnenschein 
an en. 
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